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Sir Y atter Rak 
Sir V alter Ralegh. 
* HE. Character of Sir Walter Ralegb is a Com- 
| bination of ſo many eminent Qualities, of the 
our | Stateſman, the Commander both at Sea and 
09 Land, and the Writer ; and the Courſe of his Life was 
37 ſo full of remarkable and intereſting Scenes at Home 
47 and Abroad, and of all the Varieties of Fortune, which _ 
75 could ſhew the Extent and Vigour of his Mind in = 
aa, every Situation; that, had he flouriſh'd in the earlier 
ec Ages of the World, the Hiſtory of him would un- 
83 queſtionably have been the Choice of the Roman Nepos, 
17 and the Grecian Plutarch; nor could the latter have 
ple found juſter Parallels to him, than two of the moſt 
21 illuſtrious Names of Antiquity, Aezophon and Cæſar, 
31 who were, like him, equal Maſters of the Sword and 
41 the Pen, and equally capable of performing the greateſt 
59 Actions, and recording them with Dignity. And 
97 it were to be wiſh'd, for the Honour of his Country- 
men, that his Merits were repreſented with all the 
Advantages of Style and Genius, of which the An- 
tients have left us ſuch admirable Models, join'd to 
that Accuracy, which diſtinguiſhes the. — 
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But no Subject, perhaps, ſtands leſs in need of the 
adventitious Ornaments of Eloquence, (tho? few deſerve 


them more;) ſince even the ſimpleſt Narrative is 
ſufficient to raiſe and gratify the public Curioſity. 


Of this Kind is the preſent Attempt, to draw a ge- 


neral Sketch of this great Man, by reducing into a 
ſhort but comprehenſive View all the Facts relating 
to him, gather'd by the Induſtry of former Writers, 
or diſcovered by later Enquiries. And ſuch an Ac- 
count of him has a peculiar Propriety in this Place, 
as it will both give Light to, and receive it from 


the Collection, now exhibited to the World, of his 


invaluable Pieces, all of them hitherto ſcatter'd, and 
few generally known; tho' the Preſervation of thein 
in ſuch a Form has been a Debt long due to his 
Memory, to the Honour of our Language, and the 
Service of our Country. | 
Sir Walter Ralegh was deſcended of an antient Fa 
mily in Devonſbire, which was ſeated in that County 
before the Conqueſt; * and was fourth Son of Walter 
Ralegh Eſq; of Fardel in the : Pariſh of Cornwood, 
eight Miles Eaft of Plymouth, by his third Wife 
Catharine, Daughter of Sir Philip Champernon of 
Modbury, and Relict of Otho Gilbert, of Compton in 
Devon, Eſq; He was born in the Year 1552, at 
Hayes, a pleaſant Farm of his Father's, in the Pariſh 
of Budley, in that Part of Devonſhire bordering Eaſt- 
ward upon the Sea, near where the Ottery diſchar 
itſelf into the Britiſo Channel. After he had a 
thro his firſt Education at School, he was plant- 
ed to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he became a 
Commoner of Oriel College , as likewiſe of Chriſt 
Church, according to Dr. Fuller ©; and diſtinguiſh'd 


2 Prince's Wotthies of Devon. p. 530. and Oldys's Life of Sir 


Walt, Ralegh fol. iv. vw. Þ» Wood, Athen. Oxon. vol. I. Col.“ 


435. 2d Edit. and Oldys, fol vi. © Wood, ibid and Oldys fol. 


vi Wood ibid. Church Hiſt. L. iv. fol. 104. and Lib. v. 
Sect. 32. = 
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Sir WALTER RAIN. ii 
himſelf to great Advantage, both by the Strength 
and Vivacity of his Genius, and his Application to his 
Studies . Upon his leaving the Univerſity, which 
he did without a Degree, after about three Years 
Reſidence there s, he is affirmed by ſome ® to have 
ſettled himſelf in the Mddle-Temple, and to have 
ſtudied the Law: But this latter Aſſertion is evident- 
ly a Miſtake, ſince he ſolemnly declared afterwards 
upon his Tryal, that he had never read a Word 
of Law or Statutes before he was a Priſoner in the 
Tower i. So that if he was at all reſident in the 
Temple, it was not as a Student there. But it is 
more probable, that after his quitting the Univerſity, 
he immediately went to France; for in 1569, when 
he was not above ſeventeen Years of Age, he was one 


of the ſelect Troop of an hundred Gentlemen Volun- 


teers, whom Queen Elizabeth permitted Henry Cham- 
pernon to tranſport into that Kingdom, for the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Proteſtant Princes there . This Troop 
of Horſe arrivd in the French Camp on the 5th of 
Ofober 1569, and were very honourably receiv'd by 
the Queen of Navarre, and the Princes *: But what 
particular Services they perform'd in France, or how 
long they continued there, we have no Account, 
either in our own Writers, or thoſe of that Country. 
So great a Scene of Action, as the whole Kingdom of 
France was at that Period, gave Ralegb an excellent 
Opportunity of acquiring Experience in the Art of 
War, and improving himſelf in the Knowledge of the 
Languages and Manners of Men; and his own 
Hifory of the World contains ſome Remarks, which 
he then made upon the Conduct and Characters of 
ſome of the great Generals there, of which he had _ . 

1 the 


e Wocd ibid. s Id. ibid. Id. ib. and Sir Rob. Naun- 

ton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 33. Edit. 1641. 4t0. * Tryal of Sir 
Walt, Ralegh, State 'I ryals, Vol. I. fol. 180. & Camden's 
Annales Reginz Elizab: the p. 172. Edit. Lugd. Batav. 1625. 
1 Thuani Hiſt. lib. xl i. | | 


Brother by tie Mother's fide, having obtained a Patent 
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Witneſs himſelf n. Ir appears likewiſe from that 
Work, that he was employ'd with his Troop in Lan- 
guedoc ; and engag'd in 1569, in the Battle of Mon- 
contour in Poiftou, where Count Lewis of Naſſau, 
Brother to Milliam the firſt Prince of Orange, made 
the Retreat with ſuch Prudence and Reſolution, as 
ſav'd one half of the Proteſtant Army, then broken 
and diſbanded o. Ralegh ſtaid in France fome Time 
aſter the Death of Charles IX. in May 1574, having 
ſpent at leaſt Six Years in that Kingdom “; fo that 
he could not have return'd to England before the End 
of 1575; and the Year following, he had Chambers 
in the Middle-Jemple, if the commendatory Verſes . 
prefix'd to Mr. George Gaſcoigne's Steel Glaſs, publiſh'd 
that Year, were of his Compoſition, as the Name 
Walter Rawley, tho' ſpeit differently from his own 
Manner, and the Style and Turn of them, ſhew 
them to be. | | | | 6 | 
The Activity of his Temper did not ſuffer him 
to reſt long at home, but drew him ſoon into the 
Wars in the Low Countries, in the Service of the Prince 
of Orange, againft the Spaniards * z in which he pro- 
bably had a Share in the Battle of Rimenant, on the iſt 
of Auguſt 1578, wherein Don John of Auſtria, natu- 
ral Son of the Emperor Charles V. and Governor of 
the Low Countries for Philip II. King of Spain, met 
with ſuch vigorous Reſiſtance, eſpecially from the 
Engliſh Forces commanded by Sir Jahn Nerris ", that 


he was oblig'd to retreat with great Loſs and Diſgrace, 


which he did not ſurvive above two Months. 
Soon after this, an Opportunity was offer'd Relegh 
of trying his Fortune at Sea; Sir Humpbry Gilbert, his 


of 


m Lib, v. cap. 2. Sed. 3. and Sect 8. a Lib. iv. cap. 2. 
Sect. 16. »Lib. v. cap. 2, Sect. 8. ? Oldye, fol. x. 
4 Lives Engliſh and foreign, vol. I. p. 75. Edit. 1704 in Svo. 
Naunton, p. 34. Aulicus Coquinariz, p. 74. and Oldys, f. l. xi. 
7 Mctercn, Hiſt. des Pays Bas, fol. 157, Edit. 1618. | 
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Sir WaLTERRALIE x. WV 
of the Queen to plant and inhabit ſome Northern 
Parts of America, unpoſſeſs'd by any Prince, with 


whom ſhe was in Alliance: upon which Occaſion, 


Ralegh was one of a conſiderable Number of Gentle- 
men, who engag'd in an Expedition to Nezwfoundland, 
which prov'd . unſucceſsful. For Diviſions arifing 
amongſt the Volunteers, and many failing of their 
Promiſes, or refuſing to embark when the Ships 
were ready, Sir Humpbry, the General, was, in 1 579, 


oblig'd to ſet Sail with a few only of his aſſured 
Friends, and after a variety of Misfortunes at Sea, 


return'd with the Loſs of one of his Ships in an En- 
gagement with the Spaniards, in which Ralegh was 
expos'd to great Danger. | 

The next Year, 1380, upon the Deſcent of the 


Spaniſh and Italian Forces in Ireland, under the Pope's 


Banner, ſor the Support of the Deſmonds in their 
Rebellion in Munſter, he had a Captain's Commiſſion 
under Arthur, Lord Grey, Baron of Milton, Lord De- 
pury of Jreland, who went over into that Kingdom in 
Auguſt that Year, and was a Man of great Courage 
and Induſtry, but of equal Severity of Temper, which 
he particularly exercis'd towards the 1ri/b *. But the 
chief Services, which Captain Ralegh perform'd, were 
under Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, Governor of Mun- 
fer, highly eſteem'd by Queen Eligalelb for his 
Fidelity, as well as Capacity and Activity. He fur- 
prized the Iriſb Kerns at Kakele, and having incloſed 
them, took every Rebel upon the Spot, who was 
not ſlain in Reſiſtance. Among them there was 


one laden with withies, who being demanded, What 


he intended to have done with them? boldly anſwer'd, 
To have bung up the Engliſh Churls: upon which Ralegh 
order'd him to be immediately diſpatch'd in that 


Manner, and the reſt of theſe Robbers and Murderers 


33 | to 


* Oldys, fol. xiii. © * Hooker's Supply of the Iriſh Chron. in 
the zd vol. of Hollinſhed fol. 168. and Cox's hiſt. of Ireland, p- 


366. 
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to be puniſh'd according to their Deſerts vw. He 
aſſiſted likewiſe at the Siege of the Fort Del Ore, which 
the Spaniſh Succours under San Foſepho their Comman- 
der, aſſiſted by their ri Confederates, had raiſed and 
1 fortified, as a Place of Retreat, whenever they found 
themſelves diſtreſs'd, as well as proper, by its Situa- 
tion upon the Bay of Smerwick in the County of Kerry, 
for receiving ſuch Supplies, as they expected from 
Abroad. The Lord Deputy Grey himſelf beſieged this 
Fort by Land, while Sir William Winter, Admiral of 
the Fleet, attack'd it by Sea; and Captain Ralegh 
commanded often in the Trenches, and contributed 
ſo much to the Reduction of it, that it was at laſt, on 
the gth of November 1589, obliged to ſurrender at 
Diſcretion ; and the greateſt Part of the Garriſon put 
to the Sword, by Order of the Lord Deputy; a 
neceſſary Severity, the Execution of which fell to the 
Share of the Captains Kaleigh and Mackworth, who 
had the Word of that Day, and firſt enter'd the 
Caſtle ". During the Winter of this Year, Ralegb 
had his Quarters aſſign'd him at Cork, where he hav- 
ing been an attentive Obſerver of the ſeditious Prac- 
tices of David Lord Barry, Patrick Condon, and other 
Ringleaders of the Rebellion in theſe Parts, to diſtreſs 
thoſe, who were peaceably inclined, and to excite the 
Diſaffected to an Inſurrection; he took a Journey to 
Dublin to the Lord Deputy, and remonſtrated to him 
the dangerous Conſequences of theſe Practices in ſo 
ſtrong a manner, that his Lordſhip and the Council 
_ him a full Commiſſion to ſeize the Caftle of 
 Barry-Court, with all the other Lands of Lord Barry, 
and to reduce him to Peace and Subjection by ſuch 
Means, as he ſhould think proper; for which Purpoſe 
he was furniſh'd with a Party of Horſe. But during 
this Interval, ſuch Meaſures were taken by thoſe in 
Authority 


Hooker, fo!. 167. Cox, fol. 376.  Spenſer's View ef the 
State of Ireland, in the 6th vol. of his Works, and Hooker's 


Supply, fol. 17 1. 
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Authority at Cork, as render'd the Commiſſion of little 


Effect. However, tho' the Eſtate of Barry-More was 
conveyed over to the Mother of David Barry, and 
only rented to the Son, and tho* it was his principal 
Seat; yet partly thro' fear of Ralegb's Commiſſion, 
and partly thro* Reſentment, that Lord himſelf burnt 
the Caſtle to the Ground, and laid waſte the Country 
about it, with greater Outrage and Deſtruction, than 
even the Zeal of his Enemies, if they had taken it, 
would have extended to. Ralegh, in his Return to 
Cork, was attacked by Fitz-£dinonds, Seneſchal of 
Imokelly, an old Rebel of Barry's Faction, with a Par- 
ty of Horſe and ſome Kerns, at Corabiy, a Ford between 
Yougal and Cork. Ralegh was much inferior in Num- 
ber, being, at his Setting out, accompanied but with ſix 
Men, and thoſe ſcattered behind, when he approach'd 


the Ford. Here Fitz-Edmonds and his Crew fallied 
from their Ambuſcades, and croſs'd him to oppoſe 


his Paſſage, whom Ralegh reſolutely encounter'd and 
defeated, or at leaſt broke thro' them, ſo that he got 
clear over the River, But a Gentleman of his Com- 
pany, Mr. Henry M-yle, following, either took a Part 
too deep, or unfordable, or plung'd into a Quick- 
ſpring, or his Horſe, otherwiſe foundering, threw him 
down in the middle of it ; where, between the Fear 
of drowning, or being taken by the Enemy, he call'd 
out to Ralegh for help; who, tho' eſcap'd from both 
Dangers, yet ventur'd into them, in order to reſcue his 
Companion. But Mayle in Haſte and Confuſion 
remounting, over-leap'd his Horſe, and fell down on 
the other Side into a deep Mire, where he might have 
been ſuffocated, if Ralegh had not recovered him a 
ſecond Time, and brought him ſafe to Land, Ralegb 
waited on the oppoſite Bank, with his Staff in one 


Hand, and a Piſtol in the other, for the reſt of the 


Company, who were yet to croſs the River, among 
whom was his Servant Fenkin, who had Two hundred 
Pounds of his Money in Charge. Fitz-Edmonds, 

5 a 4 1 whe 


enn 
who had now got a Recruit of twelve Men, and was 


in all above Twenty ſtrong, yet finding Ralegh ſtand his 


Ground, and the reſt of his Company advance, only 
exchang'd a few rough Words with him, and then 
retir d. Not long after, in a Parley between the Earl 


of Ormonde and the Rebels, the Seneſchal boaſting 


of his own Exploits, Ralegh reproach'd him with Cow- 
ardicc, and that having lately had twenty to one on 
his Sice, yet he durſt not encounter him alone : which 
one of the Rebels own Companions endeavouring to 
excule, as an unuſual Inſtance of Diffidence in their 
Champion, and declaring, that he never would be 
ſo remiſs again; the Earl of Ormonde, provoked at 
this, challenged the Seneſchal, with Sir Fobn Deſ- 
mond, and any four, whom they would name, to 
meet himſelf, Captain Raleg h, and four others, at the 
Place abovemention'd, where they would paſs the 


2 River to them, and there, two to two, four to 
our, or ſix to fix, fight, and determine the Point 


in Debate between them. To this no Anſwer bei 


then return'd, Titz-Gibbon, the white Knight, was ſen 


with a ſecond Challenge, which was abſolutely refuſed 
by the Rebels *®. The Earl of Ormonde departing for 
England about the Sp.ing of the Year 1581, his Go- 


vernment of Munfer „as given to Captain Ralegh, in 


Commiſſion with Sir William Morgan, and Captain 


Piers. Ralegb reſided etuefly at Liſmore, and ſpent all 
this Summer in the' Woods and Country adjacent, in 


| continual Action againſt the Rebels. He removed 


then with his little Band of eighty F oot, and eight 
Horſe, to his old Quarters at Cork; but receiving Intel- 
ligence in his March, that the Arch-Traytor Barry 
was at Clove, with ſeveral hundred Men, he reſolved 
to paſs thro' that Town, and offer him Combat; and 


accordingly at the Town's End met Barry with his 


Forces, 


* Hopker's Supply, fol. 173. Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland, fol. 367. 
Hooker's Supply, fol. 174. 
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Sir WALTER RALEGH. ix 
Forces, whom he charged with prodigious Bravery, 
and pur” to Flight. As he purſued his Journey, 
he overtook another Company of the Enemy, in a 
Plain by a Wood-ſide; whom he likewiſe attack'd, 
tho' he had only ſix Horſemen with, him, expecting 
probably, that his Company would ſoon. join him. 
But the Rebels, who had greatly the Advantage of 
Numbers, being cut off from the Wood, and having 
no other Relief, fac'd about, and fought very deſpe- 
rately, killing five of the Horſes belonging to Ralegh's 
Company, and amongſt theſe his own; and he was in 
extreme. Danger himſelf of being overpower'd 
Numbers, if his Servant Nicholas Wright had not 
interpoſed z who perceiving his Maſter's Horſe mor- 
tally wounded with Darts, and plunging paſt all Re- 
covery, encountered fix of the Enemy at once, and 
kill'd one of them; while Patrick Fagaw, another 
of his Fellow-Servants, reſcued Ralegh, after it had 
been ſo unſucceſsfully attempted by James Fitz-Ri- 
chard and his Kern, both of Ralegh's Company, that 
the Man was ſlain, and the Maſter near the ſame Fate. 
Ralegh, upon the Sight of this, would not ſuffer 
Wright to fight by him any longer, but order'd him 
to aſſiſt Fitz- Richard, which he immediately did by 
ruſhing into the Throng of the Enemy, and diſpatch- 


ing the Rebel, who preſs'd upon Fitz-Richard, reicuing 


the latter from the moſt imminent Danger. In this 
ſharp Skirmiſh, many of the Rebels periſh'd, and 
two were taken Priſoners, and carried by Ralegb to 
Cork ; who, during his Reſidence there, perform'd 


| ſeveral other Services, which raiſed his Reputation; 


particularly by his Courage and Addreſs in ieizing 
the Lord Roch in his own Caſtle, who was 


ſuſpected of a Confederacy with ſome of the chief 
Rebels . 2 


In 
* 14. ibid, 


* jy 
3 . D 
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In the Month of Auguſt, the ſame Year 1387, 
Captain Jobn Couch being appointed Governor of 
Munſter by the Lord Deputy, Ralegh attended him 
in ſeveral Journies to ſettle and compoſe that Country; 
but the chief Place of their Reſidence was Cork: 
And after Zouch had cut off Sir John Deſmond, one of 
the moſt formidable Rebels, and Brother. of the Earl 
of Deſmond, he left the Government of that City to 
Ralegh e; whoſe Company being not long after diſ- 
banded, upon the Reduction of that Earl, the 


Slaughter of his Brothers, and the Submiſſion of 


Barry, he return'd to England. | ; 

His eminent Accompliſhments ſoon introduc'd him 
to the Notice of the Court, and her Majeſty's Favour. 
In February 1581-2, he was one of thoſe Perſons of 
Diſtinction, who by the Queen's Command accom- 
panied the Duke of Anjou, upon his Departure from 
England to the Netherlands, in order to take upon him 
theGovernment of that Country, and in 1582, on his 
Return, he brought over the Prince of Orange's 
Letters to her Majeſty, that Prince deſiring him, at 
the Delivery of thoſe Letters, to ſay to her from him, 
Sub umbra Alarum tuarum protegimur * ; as it is certain, 


that the United Provinces had at that Time their 


chief Support, as well as Expectation, from the 
Queen. 5 5 | | 
The Lord Grey having refign'd the Sword of ireland 
towards the End of August 1582, the Diſpute between 
him and Ralegh, upon Reaſons, which are variouſly 
aſſign'd by different Writers, was brought to an Hear- 
ing before the Council-Table in England, where the 
latter ſupported his Cauſe with ſuch Abilities, as 
fix d him in the good Opinion both of her Majeſty 
and the Lords of Council s: And this, added to 
the Patronage of the favourite Earl of Leiceſter, is 


ſuppos'd 


e Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland, fol. 367. f Sir Walter Ralegh's 
invent. of ſhipping, in his Sele& Eſſays, p. 36. Edit. 1656. 
s -Naunton, p. 34, 35, Aulic. Coquin. p. go. 
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Sir WALTER RAI RCH. = 
ſuppos'd to have been one conſiderable Occaſion of his 
Preferment; tho? it did not immediately take Place. 
Nor could the Hopes of it reſtrain him from engag- 
ing in a ſecond Expedition of his Brother Sir Humphry 
Gilbert to Newfoundland; for which he built a ftrong 
Ship of Two hundred Tons, call'd the Bark Ralegh, 
and furniſh'd it compleatly for the Voyage, in which 
he reſolv'd to attend his Brother as his Vice-Admiral. 
That Fleet departed from Phmouth the 11th of June 
1583; but after it had been two or three Days out at 
Sea, a contagious Diſtemper having ſeiz'd the whole 
Crew of Ralgb's Ship, oblig'd him to return to that 
Port. However by this Accident, he eſcap'd the 


| Misfortunes of that Expedition, in which, after Sir 


Humphry had taken poſſeſſion of Newfoundland in 
Right of the Crown of England, and afſign'd Lands 
to every Man of his Company, and ſail'd Three hun- 
dred Leagues in his Voyage home, with full Hopes 
of the Queen's Aſſiſtance to fit out a Fleet, not only 
for the North, but one alſo for the South the next 
Year; he unfortunately perifh'd; for venturing raſhly 
in a Frigate of but ten Tons, call'd the Squirrel, he 
was on the gth' of September that Year, at Midnight, 
ſwallow'd up in an high Sea. Another of the Veſſels, 
calld the Delight, ſuffer d the ſame Fate a few Days 
before; and even the reſt. return'd not without gre 

Hazard and Loſs v. But this ill Succeſs could not 
divert Raleigh from purſuing a Scheme of ſuch Im- 
portance to his Country, as theſe Diſcoveries 'in the 
North of America. As ſoon therefore as he had 


drawn up an Account of the Advantages of ſuch a 


Deſign, and the Means of proſecuting it, he laid it 
before the Queen and Council, who were ſo well 
ſatisfied with it, that her Majeſty, on the 25th of 
March 1584, granted him Letters Patents in ws 

0 


> Capt. Ed w. Hayes's Report of dir Humphry Gilbert's Voyage 


to Newfoundland, in Hakluyt, vol. III. p. 149. Sce- likewiſe: 


p. 165. 
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Xil 5 The LIFE of 
of his Project, © containing free Liberty to diſcover Ml In 
e ſuch remote heathen and barbarous Lands, as were in; 
4 not actually poſſeſs'd by any Chriſtian, nor inhabited 
tc by Chriſtian People”. Immediately upon this Grant, 
Ralegh choſe two able and experienc'd Commanders, 
Captain Philip Amidas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, 
and furniſh'd them with two Veſſels fitted out at his 
own Expence, wich ſuch Expedition, that on the 27th 
of April following, they ſet ſail from the West of 
England, taking their Courſe by the Canary lands, 
where they arrived on the 1oth of May, towards 
the Veſt Indies: and that being in thoſe Days the beſt 
and moſt trequented Rout to America, they paſſed 
by the Carribbee [lands in the beginning of June, and 
reach'd the Gulph of Florida on the 2d of Fuly. ; ſail- 
ing along the Shore about One hundred and twenty 
Miles, before they could find a convenient Harbour. 
At laſt they debarked on a very low Land, which 
prov'd to be an Iſland call'd Yokoken; and after 
taking formal Poſſeffion of the Country, on the 1 2th 
of that Month, in the Name of the Queen of Eng- 
land, they carried on a friendly Correſpondence with 
the Native Indians, who ſupplied them with great 
Variety of Fiſh and Veniſon, and gave them Furs 
and Deer-ſkins in Exchange for Trifles. Thus en- 
courag d by the Natives, eight of the Company in a 
Boat went up the River Occam twenty Miles; and 
next Day in the Evening they came to an Iſland called 
Roanck, which was about ſeven Leagues from the 
Place where their Ships lay. Here they found the 
Reſidence of the Fidian Chief, whoſe Name was 
Granganimeo; whoſe Houſe conſiſted of nine Apart- 
ments built of Cedar, and fortified round with 
Pieces of Timber. His Wife came out to them, 
and order'd her People to carry them from the Boat 
on their Backs, and ſhew'd them many other Civilities, 
to expreſs their friendly Intreaties towards them, in the 
Abſence of her Huſband. They - continued their 
1 Inter- 


Sir WALTER'RALEGH, Xii. 
Intercourſe with the Natives for ſome Time, ſtill view- 
ing the Situation of the adjacent Country; and after 
having obtain'd the beſt Information they could of 
the Number and Strength of the Indian Nations 
in that Neighbourhood, and of their Connections, 
Alliances, or Conteſts with each other, they return'd to 


ſuch an advantageous Report of the Fertility of the 
Soil, and Healthineſs of the Climate, that the Queen 
favour'd the Delign of ſettling a Colony in that Coun- 
try, to which her Majeſty was pleas'd to give the 
Name of Virginia k. 1705 

About two Months after, Ralegb was choſen 
Knight of the Shire for his own County of Devon, 
Sir William Courtney being the other '; and made a 
conſiderable Figure in Parliament, where a Bill paſs'd 
in Confirmation of his Patent for the Diſcovery of 
foreign Countries. During the Courſe of the Seſſion, 
he received the Honour of Knighthood from her 
Majeſty, a Diſtinction the more honourable to him, 
as the Queen was extremely cautious and frugal in 
the beſtowing of Honours. And beſides the Patent 
| for Diſcoveries, ſhe had granted him about the ſame 
time another, to licence the vending of Wines through- 
out the Kingdom, which was in all probability a very 
lucrative one to him; but it engag'd him in a Diſ- 
pute with the Univerſity of Cambridge, which had 
oppos'd one Keymer, whom he had licens'd to ſell Wine 
there, contrary to the Privileges of that Univerſity v. 

The Parliament being prorogued on the 29th of 
March 1585, Sir Walter was at leiſure to purſue his 
Views for the Improvement of Navigation; and ac- 
cordingly his Brother Adrian Gilbert of Sandridge, 
afterwards knighted, having been at great Charges 
in finding out the Northern Paſſage to China and 
the Moluccas, and obtain*d a Patent two Years before 


05 


i Hakluyt, vol. III. fol. 246. * Oldys, fo. xxv. 1 Willis's 
Notitia Parliamen'ariz, vol. II. p. 274. ® Oldys, fol. xxvi, Xxvii. 


England, about the middle of September , and made 
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to proſecute the Diſcovery by Partners, under the 
Title of The Collegues of the Fellowſhip for the Diſcovery 
of the North-IWef# Paſſage, Ralegh was one of the 
Aſſociates in this Enterprize, in which Captain Davis, 


an experienc'd Navigator, was employ'd. That 


Captain firſt ſet out upon it this Summer from 
Falmouth in two Barks; and when he came to Land 
in Sixty-ſix Degrees Forty Minutes Latitude, anchor'd 
in a very. good Road under a Mountain, the Cliffs 
of which reſembled the Colour of Gold, which he 
nam'd Mount- Nalegb, in Honour of Sir Walter; and 
ſoon after fell into the very Paſſage, which he was 
in Queſt of, ſince well known by the Name of 
Davis's Streights ®. But the farther Search of it 
was made by Captain Davis, under the ſame Patronage 
and Support, in two Voyages more, the two fol- 
_— Years, when he in a Manner compleated that 
Diſco PEEL Rs Ft, 


new Colony in Virginia, that about two Months before 
Davis began his firſt Voyage, Ralegh ſet out his own 
Fleet of ſeven Sail for that Country, under the Com- 
mand of his Couſin Sir Richard Grenville, General of 
the Expedition, appointing Mr. Ralph Lane, after- 
wards knighted, to be Governor of the Colony, 
which was now tranſported thither. They faiFd 
from Plymouth on the th of April 1585, and purſus 
ing the ſame Courſe, which they had done the preceding 
Year, they came to Anchor at Wokoken on the ' 26th 
of June, whence they ſent their Compliments to 
King Wingina at Roanok. Then the General, taking 
one Week's Proviſion with him, and a ſelect Com- 
pany, made a Progreſs to the main Land, and viſited 
many Indian Towns; but unhappily, at one of them, 
the Indians having ſtolen a ſilver Cup, the Enghfs 

were 


» John Jane's Account of Capt. Davis's firſt Voyage in Tune 
1585, for the Diſcovery of the North-weſt Paſſage, in Hikluyt, 
yol. III. fol. 101. 9 Hakluyt, ib. : , 


OE 
Sir Walter was ſo intent upon the planting of his 


0 


Sir WALTER RALEGH, xy 
he were ſo indiſcreet in their Revenge, as to burn the 
ry WM Town, and deſtroy the Corn- fields; an Act, which 
he they had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to —_— of. 
is, The General returning to his Fleet at Wokoten, 
zat I thought fit to weigh Anchor, and remove from 
m WM thence to Hattaraſs; where having reſted a little, 
ad MM ſome of the Indian Chiefs were entertained on Board 
d the Admiral; and on the 25th of Auguſt the General 
fs himſelf fer fail for England, taking in his Paſſage a 
he WI Syaniſb Prize worth Fifty thouſand Pounds; with 
nd which on the 18th of October he arrived at Plymouth, 
vas having left behind him in Virginia an Hundred and 
of ſeven Perſons, to ſettle a Colony at Roanok, amon 

it whom was Mr. Thomas Harriot, the celebrated Ma- 
zoe Wl thematician ?. _ 8 
ol- The rich Spaniſb Prize abovemention'd was not 
hat the only Circumſtance of good Fortune, which hap- 

pened to Ralegh this Year; for the Rebellion in 


his Munter in Ireland being now ſuppreſs'd, and the for- 
ore feited Lands divided into Signiories among thoſe 
Wn r who had been inſtrumental in the important 
m- Service of reducing that Country; her Majeſty granted 
| of him one of the largeſt Portions, conſiſting of Twelve 
ter- ¶ thouſand Acres, in the Counties of Cork and Water- 
ny, rd, with certain Privileges and Immunities, upon thoſe 
ula Conditions of planting and improving the fame, to which 
rſu : the other Grantees were oblig'd * This great Eſtate he 
ling Wl planted at his own Expence, and at the End of the 
.6th Queen's Reign ſold it to Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl 


to of Cork ©, who owns this Purchaſe to have been one 
cing ! great Step to the vaſt Fortune, at which he afterwards 
om- acquired. Encourag'd by this noble Grant, Ralegbh fitted 
ited out a third Fleetfor Virginia, where the Colony left under 


Were ? Hakluyt, Vol. III. fol. 251. 4 Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland, fol. 
389, 391. r True Remembrances of Richard Boyle, Earl of 

lone MI Corke, in the Life of che Honourable Robert Boyle, by Thomas 
cluyt, Birch, M. A. p. 8, 9. Edit. Lond, 1744, 8 vo. 2 
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Colony; but not arriving before the People had left 


Pinnace nanvd Dorothy, in an Expedition deſign'd 
for the South-Sea by the Earl of Cumberland, but pro ſe- 


=_ ' \ Ye DIFFS" 
the Care of Mr. Lane having ſaffer'd great Diſtreſles; 
had procur'd a Paſſage into England, in June 1586, 
from Sir Francis Drake, who had viſited it in his 
Return from his Conqueſt of St. Domingo, Carthagena, 
and St. Auguſtine *. Ralegh had in the Spring of that 
Year ſent one Ship of an hundred Tuns, well pro- 
vided of all Things neceſſary for the Succour of that 


de 


the Country, this Ship return'd with all her Lading 
to England. And about fifteen Days after, Sir Richard 
Grenville arrived at Virginia with three Ships more; 
well ſtored for the ſame Company of Planters, which 
he had left there in 1585. But finding neither them, 
nor the laſt mentioned Ship, as he expected, and ob- 
ſerving, that all their tormer Habitations were quite 
abandoned, Sir Richard, unwilling to loſe the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſo good a Country, landed fifteen Men on the 
Iſland of Roanok, leaving them a plentiful Stock of 
Proviſions for two Years, and ſet fail for England, 
and in his Return took ſome Spaniſh Prizes at the 
Azores *. FRalegh had likewiſe great Succeſs at the 
ſame Place, having about the ſame Time diſpatched 
two Ships, call'd the Serpent and Mery-Spark, under 
the Conduct of Capt. Jacob Whiddon, Fobn Eveſham, 
and others, who departed from Plymouth on the 1oth 
of Fune 1586, and took more Spaniſh Prizes than they 
could bring home. On Board of one of theſe Prizes, 
was taken Priſoner the Governor of St. Michael's 
TNand ; and in another Pedro de Sarmiento, Governor 
of the Streights of Magellan, the moſt eminent and 
experienc'd Navigator of all Spain ®. Ralegh was 
likewiſe the ſame Year an Adventurer of his fine 
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of 
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cuted no farther than the Latitude of Forty-four Degrees 
| to 


- * Hakluyt, Vol. III. fol. 264, and 547. * Hakluyt, Vol. th. 
III. fol. 265. 4 1d. Vol. II. part 2: fol. 120. . a 


Sir WALTER RALEGH. XVil 
to the South of the Equinoctial, in the Courſe of 
6, which Voyage ſome ſmall Prizes were taken % 
11 Ralegb was now equally eſteemed for his Zeal 
a, for the Improvement of all Arts and Sciences, 
ar as the Encouragement 'of new Diſcoveries of 
Countries, and the Plantation ef new Colonies; and 
his Patronage of learned and ingenious Men was 
acknowledg'd in the Dedication of their ſeveral Works. 
Particularly in this Year 1586, Martin Baſſaniere of 
Paris, having printed there a very valuable Hiſtory of 
the firſt J iſcovery of Florida about twenty Years 
before by Ren? Laudonniere, and three other French 
Captains, the Manuſcript of which had been ſent over 
to him by Mr. Richard Hakluyt, he inſcribed it to 
Ralegh, to whom the Engliſb Tranſlation of it by 


e- Mr. Hakluyt, printed the Year following, was like- 
che Wl wiſe dedicated. Ralegh gave likewiſe great Encou- 
of Nragement to Mr. Hakluy:, to enable him in the publiſh- 
nd, Ning of his noble Collection of Engliſʒ YVayages ; and 
the ¶ ſupported James Morgues, an eminent French Painter, 
the who had been ſent over by Coligny Admiral of France, 
hed Nvith the abovemention'd Diſcoverers of Florida, in the 


great Expence of publiſning the Draughts and Deſcrip- 
ions of that Country in London, Where that Painter for 


am, 

oth {Wome time reſided &. | | 

hey In the latter Part of this Year 1586, he was advan- 
zes, Need fo highly in the Queen's Favour, that her Majeſty . 
12s made him Seneſchal of the Dutchies of —— and 


xeter, and Lord Warden of the Stannaries in Devon- 
ire and Cornwall, But theſe Preferments were at- 


ended with the uſual Effects of them, and expos'd 


* him to the Envy of thoſe, who were much inferior 
-n'd * him in Merit! ; and even the- Earl of Leiceſter 


imſelf, who had been. formerly his Friend, grew 
ET N jealous 
* Hakluyt, Vol. III. fol. 769. * Hakluyt, Vel. III. fol, 301. 


| 7 Hooker's Dedication to Sir Walter Ralegh, of Lis Supply qt the 
Vol riſh Chronicle. | 9 85 | 
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jealous of him, and ſet up in Oppoſition to him his 
Nephew, the young Earl of Efex ® 

The Comedians themſelves likewiſe took the Liber- 

to reflect upon Ralegh's Power and Influence upon 

e Queen; which her Majeſty reſented fo highly, as 
to forbid Tarleton, the moſt celebrated Actor of that 
Age, from approaching her Preſence *. 

But neither the Factions of the Court, nor the 
Aſperſions of the People, whom Ralegh would never 
condeſcend to court by the uſual Arts *, could deter 
him from attending the Duties of his ſeveral Poſts 
and Employments upon all Occaſions ; and in the lat- 
ter End of this Year 1586, we find him in the Parlia- 
ment, which was diſſolv'd on the 23d of March, and 
in which the Fate of the Queen of Scots was deter- 
min'd : and he was one of the Committee appointed to 
conſult upon the Amendment of ſome Things, to 
which the Clergy were requir'd to be ſworn, and for 
conſidering the proper Means to procure a learned 
Miniſtry; the Queen having in her Speech, at the 
Cloſe of the laſt Seſſion, reminded the Biſhops of ſome 
Faults and Negligences, which if they did not amend, 
ſhe threatened to depoſe them b. | | 

In é the beginning of the Year 1587, Ralegh prepar d 
a new Colony of One hundred and fifty Men for 
Virginia, under the Command of Mr. John White, 


whom he appointed Governor, and with him twelve 


Aſſiſtants, to whom he gave a Charter, and incor- 
porated them by the Name of the Governor and. 
Aſſiſtants of the City of Ralegh in Virginia. Their 
Fleet conſiſting of three Sail, departed from Portſmouth 
on the 26th of April, and on the 23d of Juby arrived 
at Hattaraſs. The Governor immediately diſpatch'd 

a 


z Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel of Devereux Earl of Eſſex, and 


Villiers D. of Buckingham. 2 Bohun's Character of Queen 
Elizabeth, p. 353. * The Lord Treaſurer Burghley takes Notice of 
this Contempt of popularity in Ralegb, as well as che AﬀeRation of 
it in the Earl of Eſſex. Seek not to be E; ſhun to be Ralegb. 
Precepts to his Son Sir Robert Cecil. o Sir Simonds D' Ewes's 
Journal of Parliaments, p. 413, and 328. 
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i WH a ſtrong Party to the Iſle of Noanot, expecting to find 
1- the fifteen Men left there by Sir Richard Grenville the 
IN i Year, intending from thence to paſs to the Bay of 
Cheſepiock, where they defign'd to fix their Seat, and 
build a Fort, according to the Directions of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. But they ſought their Companions 
in vain, whom they afterwards found to have been 
treacherouſly attack'd, and ſeveral of them murderd 


ter by a Party of Savages, and the reſt driven to ſome 
[ts remote Part of the Country. But this new Colony 
at- having re-eſtabliſh'd their Intereſt and Alliance with 
1a- 


the Natives, the Planters conſidering they ſhould ſoon 


nd Bi want freſh Supplies of Proviſions and other Neceſſa- 
<r- BW ries, but differing about the Choice of an Agent to go 
to to England for that Purpoſe, they at laſt prevail'd on 
to the Governor to undertake that Office, who return'd 
for Wl with the Ships in the latter End of the ſame Year e. 
ned Ralegh, ſollicitous for the ſafety of the Colony, 
the upon the Return of Mr. Vite the Governor, imme- 


diately order'd a Pinnace to be ſent to them, with all 
ſuch Proviſions, as he apprehended they might want; 
promiſing, that he would prepare a good Supply of 
Shipping and Men, with all other Neceſſaries, to be 
for with them the Summer following. He accordingly 
bite, WM prepat'd a Fleet at Biddeford, in the Weſt of England, 
elye Wunder the Command of Sir Richard Grenville ; but 
cor- che Situation of the Nation under the Apprehenſions 
a of the Invaſion from Spain in the Tear 1588, pre- 
heir I vented their Sailing; ſo that Governor bite could 
only obtain two ſmall Pinnaces, calld the Brave, and 
che Roe, with fifteen Planters, and all convenien: 
ch'd WProviſions for thoſe, who winter'd in V irginia. Theſe 

a WI Veſſels faild from Biddeford on the 22d of April that 
and Vear; but one of them meeting with two ſtrong 
— Men of War of Rochelle, about fifty Leagues to the 
ion of North-Eaſt of Madera, ſufferd ſo much in the 
alegh. b 2 En- 


© Hakluyt, Vol. III. fol. 208, 287. 


 _ f 


Engagement with them, and was ſo. thoroughly 
rifled by the Enemy, that it was obliged to return to 
England; as its Companion did ſoon after, having 
| perhaps met with the like Misfortune; at leaſt with- 
performing the intended Voyage, to the Diſtreſs 


of ts Planters abroad, and Regret of their Patron at | 


home. 
Before this time, and probably in the 8 

the Year 1587, he received a new and — 
Mark of her Majeſty's Favour, being advanced to the 
Poſt of Captain of her Guard, which he held together 
with thoſe of Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and 
Lieutenant-General of the County of Cornwell. | 


The Nation, during the Courſe of that Year, being 7 


alarm'd with the Preparations in Spain, which ſeem'd 
intended againſt England, Sir Walter was, in November 
1587, one of the Council of War appointed to cons 
ſider of the moſt effectual Methods for the Security of 
the Nation; upon which Occaſion he drew up a 
Scheme for that Purpoſe, which is a. Ne of his 
Judgment and Abilitiess. 

But he did not confine himſelf to 5 mere Office 
of giving Advice, but exerted himſelf in Action in 
every Circumſtance, which could contribute to the 
Safety of his Country. He rais'd and diſciplin'd the 
Militia of Cornwall, and after having perfor all 
poſſible Services at Land, join'd the Fleet in  Fuly 
1588, with a Squadron of Volunteers, both of Nobles 


and Gentlemen, and had a very conſiderable Share in 


the ſeveral Engagements with, and at laſt total Defeat 
of, the Spaniſh Armada, in the latter End of that 
Month “. His Merits in fo i important a Criſis juſtly 
rais'd him ſtill higher in the Queen's Favcur, to whom 
he was now Gentleman of her Privy Chamber, and 
who granted him this Year ſom: additional Ad- 


vantages 


. 1d. fol. 77 1. * Oldys fol, Xxx, XI, xli. Id. fol. 
xliii, xlvi. 
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Sir WALTER RALEGH.  - xXxi 
vantages to his Wine-Office; which he enjoy's during 
the reſt of her Reign —. / 

The Eſtabliſhment of the Colony of Virginia hav- 
ing met with ſo many Interruptions and Misfortunes, 
tho' he had ſpent no lefs than Forty thouſand Pounds 
upon it, he thought proper, on the 7th of March 
1585, to make an Aſſignment of his Right, Title, and 
Intereſt i in it, to certain Gentlemen and Merchants of 
London, reſerving only to himſelf the fifth Part of all 
Gold and Silver Ore; and at the ſame time contribut- 
ing an hundred Pounds towards their firſt Expences, 
and continuing to aſſiſt them upon all Occaſions, with 


his Advice and Intereſt ®, 


Don Antonio, King of Portugal, who had been ex- 
pell'd from his Dominions by Philip II. of Spain, and 
was here in London after the Deſtruction of the Spaniſh 


Fleet, having taken that Opportunity to apply to 


Queen Elizabeth for her Aſſiſtance in the Recovery of 
his Kingdom, and her Majeſty conſenting to bear her 
Share in that Undertaking, by contributing ſix Men 
of War, and Threeſcore thouſand Pounds, and en- 
couraging her Subjects to concur in the Deſign; Sir 
Walter Ralegh took a conſiderable Part in it, and ac- 
companied that Prince, with Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Norris, in the Expedition to Portugal in April 
1589 But we have few Particulars, which relate 
perſo onally to him, during the Courſe of it, except his 
taking a great Number of Hulks and other Ships 
belonging to the Hans: Towns, laden with "Spaniſh 


Goods, Proviſions, and Ammunition, for a new In- 


vaſion of England: And his Conduct in the whole 
Affair was ſo highly fatisfactory to her Majeſty, that 
ſhe honour'd Ho as well as the other Commanders, 

with a gold Chain i, 


In his Return home, he touched upod the Coaſt of 


Tria * where he probably made a | hare TOS to 


b 3 his 
Id. fol, xlvii, Id. fol. xlix, Id. fol Aix, l. 
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mis Seignory in Munſter,” and ſaw the old Counteſs of 

Deſmond, who had been married in the Reign of Ed- 
ward IV x, and viſited Spenſer the Poet, _— mentions : 
the Circumſtances of this Viſit, in his Paſtoral, in- 
titled, Colin Clout's come home; again, dedicated about. 
two Yours after to Sir Walter, who carried that admi- 
rable Writer with him to England, and introdyc'd him 
to the Queen, and encourag d him to the Publication 
of the Fairy Queen; Ralegb himſelf having an excellent 
Genius, as well as Taſte, for Poetry; his Odes being 
celebrated for their Sublimi ity and Pathos in a judici- 
ous Writer upon that Art, as early as the Year 
158 

Fs Moderation with regard to the Controverſy: 
between the eſtabliſh*'d Church and the Puritans ap- 
pears from his Interceſſion and procuring a Reprieve 
tor Mr. Jobn Udal, a Non-conformiſt Miniſter, who 
had been condemn'd | in July 1390, for Felony, in 

_ writing The Demonstration of Diſcipline. And the 

Warmth of his Friendſhip is evident from the elabo- 
rate Defence, which he wrote of the Conduct of his 
Friend Sir Richard Grenville, who had loſt his Life in 
the Expedition in 1391, for intercepting the e 
Plate-Fleet at the Iſles of the Azores *. | 

 Ralegh had now form'd a Deſign againſt the Ha- 
niards in the Weſt-Indies, and a at Panama, 
with a Deſign of meeting the Plate-Fleet ; and was at 

a great Expence in fitting out a maritime Force for 
that Purpoſe, and us'd his utmoſt Intereſt to engage 
his Friends and others in the Adventure. The Scheme, 
which he had drawn up, d ſo feaſible to her 
Majeſty, he having provided no leſs than thirteen 
er of his own, and his F cllow-Adventaren, all — 


* Hiſtory of che World, L. 1. C. 8. Seat 3 : * The Arte of 
Engliſh Poeſie, p. 51. L. 1. Edit. London 1589. Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. I. fol. 323. aſcribes this Book ta Mr. am, one - 


9 the — Penſioners to Queen Elizabeth, * 1Oldys, fol. 
Xq.— | | 
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- mann'd, and plentifully furniſh'd with Arms, Provi- 
ſions, and all other Neceſſaries, that ſne added to them 
two of her own Men of War, the Garland and Fore- 
bt, and gave him a Commiſſion as General of the 
Fleet; the Poſt of Lieutenant- General being conferred 
upon Sir John Burgh. He 3 with his Ships 
to the Weſt of England, in February 1593; but the 
Winds proved ſo contrary, that he could not put to 
Sea from thence, till the 6th of May 1395; and the 
next Day Sir Martin Frobiſher follow'd and overtook 
him with the Queen's Letters to recall him. But he 
finding his Honour ſo far engag'd in the undertaking 
of this Voyage, that, without proceeding, he ſaw no 
Method of ſaving his Reputation, or ſatisfying his 


Mi Friends, who had contributed ſo largely to the Adven- 
no. ture; and interpreting the Queen's Letters with ſome 
in Latitude, reſolv'd to continue in the Fleet, and purſued 


his Courſe, notwithſtanding he. underſtood, that the 
King of Spain had order'd, that no Ships ſhould fail 
hat Year, nor any Treaſure be brought from the 
Weſt-Indies. But on the 11th of May, meeting with 
a Storm off Cape Finiſter, and conſidering, that the 
zaſon was too much advanced for his Defign upon 
Panama, and that his Proviſions were now too far 
conſum'd for ſo .long a Voyage ; he divided his Fleet 
into two Squadrons, committing one to Sir John Burgh, 
and the other to Sir Martin Frobiſber; with Orders 
to the latter to lie off the South Cape, to keep in 
and terrify the Spaniards on their own Coaſt ; while 
the former lay at the Azores for the Caracks from the 

aſt- Indies. The Succeſs of theſe Directions was an- 

ſwerable to the excellent Judgment, that formd 
hem. For the Spaniſh Admiral receiving Intelligence, 
that the Eugliſb Fleet was cruiſing upon their Coaſt, - | 
ollected his whole Naval Power to watch Frobiſber, 
and defend the Southern Parts of Spain; while the 


rho, on the 3d of A made himſelf Maſtex of the 


4 Madre 


aracks unguarded were left a Prey to Sir John Burgh, - 
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Madre de Dios, one of the greateſt Ships 1 to 


Portugal, and eſteem'd the richeſt Prize that had ever 
been brought to England, being in Burthen no leſs 
than 1600 Ton, whereof were Merchandize. 


But by the Embezzlement of Jewels and other valu- 


able Effects by the Sailors, the Cargo fell ſhort above 


two Thirds of the Computation of Five hundred thou- 


ſand Pounds, which had been made by Ralegh and Sir 
Zahn Hawkins, his chief Partner in the Enterprize *: 
And the Queen herſeif took the largeſt Share of it“. 

In the latter End of this Year, and the Beginning of 
the next, Sir Walter exerted himſelf in Parliament 
with all the Abilities of an accompliſh'd Speaker, 
and declar'd ſtrongly for an open War againſt Spain, 
and vigorouſly promoted the Subſidies rais'd for the 
public Service. Ie was concern'd likewiſe in ſeveral 
Bills, particularly one ag7inſt liens: ſelling foreign Wares 


in England by Retail; and in reviſing and correcting an 


AF to retain the Quern s Subjetts in due Oledience; which 


in its firſt Form, though levell'd againſt the Brownifts | 


and other Sectaries, confirm'd ſome Clauſes, which he 
thought dangerous to innocent Perſons 9. - 


Father Parſons, the Jeſuit, whoſe Bigotry and Malice g 


were at leaſt equal to his Talents as a Writer, which 


were by no Means contemptible, in the Libel, which 
he publiſh'd in Latin, in the Year 1593, under the 


Name of Andreas Philopater, againſt the great Men of 


her Majeſty's Court, who had been inſtrumental in 


framing her Proclamation of November 2 * 1 * 
againſt the Popiſh Seminaries abroad, ſhew? 


Spleen againſt Sir Walter Rategh. And the — 


which he caſt upon him, was no leſs than that of being 
a direct Founder and Doctor of a School of Atheiſm, 


and ambitious of making Converts of young Gentle - 


men to the Principles of it. A later Writer obſerves 


likewiſe, 


Id. p kei and lr. „ Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, 


P. 181. . egi s. D. Ewes's Journal, fol. 478, 1 492» 493» 


49. zog, aud $17 „ and W Collections, fol. 76. 
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Hkewiſe v, that his Diſſent from ſome Principles of 
School Divinity expos'd him to the Reproach of 
Atheiſm, tho* a known Afſertor of a God and Providence; 

while Anthony Wood, whoſe Judgment and Cenſures 
are very little to be regarded, tho* his Collections of 
Facts are extremely valuable, contents himſelf * with 

imputing to him Dei/m, which, that Hiſtorian pre- 
tends, he had learned from his Friend Mr. Herriot 

the Mathematician. The Lord Chief Juſtice Popham 
likewiſe upon Sir Walter's Tryal at Wincheſter, iy 1603, 

after charging him with eager Ambition, and corrupt 
Covetouſneſs, adds, that he had been tax'd by the 

World with the Defence of moſt beatheniſh and blaſphe- 

mous Opinions. But the moſt conſiderable Authority, 

which I have met with, to countenance the Suſpicions 

of Sir Walter's Religion, is that of Archbiſhop Abbott, 
who, in an original Letter, never printed, dated at 
Lambeth, February the 19th 1613, addreſſed to Sir 
Thomas Roe, then Ambaſſador at the Mogul's Court, 
expreily charges Sir Walter with ioning God's 
« Being and Omnipotence; which, his Grace, that 
e juſt Judge made upon himſelf, in overtumbling 
ce his Eſtate, but laſt of all bringing him to an Execu- 
<« tion by Law, where he died a religious and Chriſtian. 
« Death.” But it is highly probable, that Sir Walter's 
Opinions might be miſrepreſented by his Enemies, or 

wrong Conetefions' drawn from thoſe, which he main- 
tain'd: And it would be a ag Injuſtice to the 
Memory of ſo great a Man, to ſuſpect him of Irre- 
ligion, whoſe Writings contain not the leaſt Trace of 
it, and whoſe Hiſtory in particular breaths a ſtrong 
Spirit of real and genuine Piety. It is difficult at 
this Diſtance to trace the Origin of ſuch an Impu- 
tation ; which ſome have imagin'd might have been 
the more induſtriouſly propagated on account of his 
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» Francis Oſborne's Miſcellanies, in the Preſace, 4 Ath. Cxon. 
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having obtain'd of the Crown a Grant in 1594, of 
ſome Church Lands, a Courſe of Reward aſa with 
Queen Elizabeth towards ſuch, as had perform'd any 
conſiderable Service to the State: For Doctor Jobn 
Coldwell, upon his Election to the See of Saliſbury, 
having conſented to alienate the Manor of Sherborne 
in Dorſetſvire t to the Crown, Sir Walter requeſted and 
procured it of her Majeſty *. 
But in the height of his Favour with the Queen, 
he fell under her Majeſty's Diſpleaſure ; for being en- 
amour'd of Mrs. Elizabeth Ti — Daughter of 
that able Stateſman and Ambaſſador, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, and one of the Queen's Maids of Honour, 
and the Conſequences of their Amour diſcovering the 
Intrigue, her Majeſty was highly exaſperated, and 
order'd him to be confin'd for ſeveral Months, and 
after his Enlargement forbid him the Court, whence 
the Lady was likewiſe diſmiſs'd from her Attendance, - 
to whom he afterwards made the moſt honourable 
Reparation he could by Marriage *, in which 
were both Examples of conj jugal Affection and Fi- 
delity. | 


It was probably during his Confinement abovemen- 
tion'd, that an Incident happen'd of a very remarks. 
able Kind, which, as we have not the leaſt Mention of 
it any where elſe, will be beſt related in the Words of 
an original Letter, never /yet publiſh*d, from Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Arthur Gorges to Sir Robert Cecil, then 
a Privy Counſellor, and afterwards Secretary of State, 
Earl of Sakſbury, and Lord High Treafurer. The 
Letter has no Date of Month or Year, but the In- 
dorſement is 26th of Zuly, and is as follows. 


ce Honorable : 


r Sir John Harrington' 5 brief View of the State of the Church 
of: England, p 92, and Fuller's Church Hiſtory, L. x. p. 27. 


. camcen, ad Ann. 1595, and Sir John Harrington, ubi ſupra. 
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. « Honorable Sir, GDI... | E's 
« Cannot chuſe but advertyſe you of a ſtraunge 
« Tragedye, that this Day had lyke to have fallen 
ce Oute betweene the Captayne of the Guarde and the 
« Lyvetennant of the Ordenaunce, if I had not b 
c greate Chaunce cummen att the very Inſtant to 
« have turned it into a Comedye. For uppon the 
e Report of hyr Majeſtie's beinge att Sir George Ca- 
« rye's, Sir W. Rawly having gazed. and ſyghed a 
long tyme att his Study-wyndow, from whence he 
« myght diſcerne the Barges and Boates aboute the 
« Black-fryars Stayers, ſoodaynly he brake owte into 
ce a greate Diſtemper, and ſware, that hys Enymyes 
« hadd of Purpoſe brought hyr Majeſtie thether to 
<« breake his Gaule in ſounder with Tantalus torment, 
« that, when ſnee wentt away, he myght ſee hys Death 
ce before hys Eyes; with many ſuch lyke Conceyts. 
« And as a Mann tranſported with Paſſion, he ſware 
te to Sir George Carew, that he wolde diſguyſe hyme- 
« ſelfe, and gett into a payer; of Oares to caſe hys 
« Mynde but with a ſyght of the Queene, — | 
cc proteſted his Harte wolde-breake. But the truſty 
<« Taylor wold non of that, for diſpleaſing the hygher 
c. Powers, as he ſayde, which he more reſpected than 
ce the feeding of hys Humor; and ſo flatly refuſed to 
« permitt: hym. But in Concluſion uppon this Diſſ- 
cc pute, they fell flatt owte to colloryq outragious 
« Wordes, with ſtreyning and ſtruggling att:theDoores, 
<« that all Lamenes was forgotten, and in the Fury of 
<« the Conflyct, the Jaylor he had hys newe Perwygg 
* torne of hys Crowne; and yet heare the Battle - 
<* ended not, for att laſte they had gotten owte theyr 
% Daggers; which when I ſawe, I played the Styck- 
<« ler betweene theme, and fo purchaſed ſuch a Rapp 
„ on the Knockles, that 1 wyſht both theyr Pates 
e broken; and ſo with much adoo they ſtayed theyre © 
„ HBrabvle 
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“ Brawle to ſee my bloodyed Fyngers. Att the 
e fyrſte I was ready to breake with laughinge to ſee” 
c theme too ſo ſcamble and brawle ly — mad Menn, 
<« untyll I ſawe the Iron walkinge; ind then I dyd my 
e beſt to apeaſe the Fury. As yet I canot reconcyle 
e them by any Perſwaſions, for Sir Walt. ſweares, 
« that he ſhall hate hyme for ſo reſtraynin 
< hyme from the Syht of hys Miſtreſs, whylf 
< he lyves; for that he knowes not (as he ſayd) 
< whether ever he ſhall ſee hyr agayne, when ſhee is 
gonn the Progreſs. And Sir Georg, on hys Syde, 
6 TH that he had'rather, he ſhould loſe hys long- 


“inge, then that he wolde draw on hyme hyr Ma- 


jeſtie's Diſpleaſure by fuch Liberty. Thys they 
4 contynew in Mallyce and Snarlynge, but I am ſure 


I all the Smarte lyghted on me. I cannot tell wheare 


onat Lover or the. 
« truſty Jailor. But yf yourſelfe had ſeene it, as I' 


J ſhould more alowe of the 
<* dyd, yow wold- have byne as hartely merry and 


“ ſorry, as ever yow. weare in all your Lyfe for ſo 
I praye yu pardon my haſty” 


% ſhorxte a tyme. 
% wrytten Narration, which I acquaynt yow wi 
„ hoping yow wyll be the Peace-maker. Butt, g 


« Sir, let no Body knowe theareof, for I feare Sir 
wyll ſhortely growe to be Orlando” 


M. Rawly 
“ Furioſo, if the bryght Angelyca perſever agaynſt 
« hyme a lyttle longer. 

« Your Honor's humbly to be commaunded, 
% London, in haſte this Wenſdaye. 


The following Poſtſcript is added upon a little Slip of” 
Paper, wax'd on to the Letter itſelf. 

« If yow let the Q. Majeſtie know heareof, as yo 

thinck good, be it; but otherwyſe, good Sir, keepe 

<« it ſecrett, for theyr Credytts ; for they know not 

of m Diſcourſe, which I could wyſhe her Ma- 


* 


I jeſtie ewe.“ 


| ov) 


4. Gree. 
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Sir WALTER RATROH. xxix 
While Ralegh continued under her Majeſty's Diſplea- 
ſure, and in Retirement from her Court, he projected 
a greater Deſign, than any which he had yet under- 
taken ; the Diſcovery of the rich and extenſive Em- 
pire of Guiana, in the South of America, which the 
Spaniards had then only viſited, and to this Day have 


never conquered, For this Purpoſe, having collected 


whatever Informations he could procure relating to it, 
and the Means of entering it, he drew up in 1594 
Inſtructions for Captain Mbiddon, an old Officer, whoſe 
Experience he had before tryed, and ſent him to take 
a View of the Coaſt, who return'd the Lear following 
with a very favourable Report of the Riches of the 
Country, which he had receiv d from ſome of the princi- 
pal Caſſiques upon the Borders of it. This determin'd 
Ralegb's Reſolution, who having provided a Squadron 
of Ships at a very great Expence, the Lord High 
Admiral Howard and Sir Robert Cecil conceiv'd fo 

good an Opinion of the Deſign, that they both con- 
curr'd in it. There is no exact Account of the Num- 
ber of the Ships, but we may diſtinguiſh in his own 
Account five at leaſt, beſides Barges, Wherries, and 
other neceſſary Tenders. With theſe he ſet fail from 
Plymouth on the 6th of Frbruary 1595, and proceeded 


to the Canaries, and arrived at the Iſle of T1:nidad on 


the 22d of March; where he made himſelf Maſter of 
St. Foſeph, a ſmall City, and took the Spaniſh Gover- 
nor, Antonio de Berreo; who, in return for the cour- 
teous Treatment, which he receiv'd from Sir 4 alter, 
frankly open'd to him the Knowledge and Experience, 
which he had gain'd in the many Years, which he had 


ſpent, together with great Sums of Money, upon 


Guiana, tho? at the ſame time he diſcourag'd' Ralegb's 
Attempt upon the Country. But Sir Walter, who 


| was not to be diverted by any Apprehenſions of Dif- 


ficulty or Danger, leaving his Ships at Curiapan in 
Trinidad, with an hundred Men in ſeveral little Barks 
Aid up the River Oronoque, 400 Miles, in ſeareh of 

| | Guiana. 


Guiana, Several of the p petty Kings of 5 ay Lo! 
reſign'd their Sovereignties into his Hand, for the 
Queen's Uſe. But the. Weather was ſo hot, and the 
Rains ſo violent, that he was forc'd to retire in as 
much Danger of _ borne down by the rapid Tor» 
rents of Water, as of his Enemies. The Inhabitants 
of Cumana mr ng to, bring in the Contributions, 
which he requir'd, he fir'd the Town, as alſo Part of 
St. Mary's, and Rio de la Hacha; and having fatisfied 
himſelf of the Certainty of the Gold Mines of the 
Country, and made a much greater Progreſs in the 
Diſcovery of it in a Month, than the Spaniards had 
done in many Years; he'returned home with Honour 
and Riches in the latter End of the Summer of 15953 
and the Year following publiſhed in Quarto an Ac- 
count of his Voyage and Diſcoveries, dedicated to the 
Lord Admiral Howard and Sir Robert Cecil, his F Wong 
Adventurers. 

But this Account of kin was not ſufficient to pro- 
cure him the public Concurrence for the Proſecution 
of his Diſcovery of Guiana; ſome affecting to treat | 
many Things in it as fabulous, or at leaſt uncertain 
and others inſiſting upon the Hazard of ſending a 
large Fleet well-mann'd into ſo unhealthy a Climate; 
while Envy perhaps was the chief Cauſe of the Rejec- 
tion of his Pro — But, to ſhew, that he had a 
thorough — in his own Scheme, he fitted 
out two Ships at his Expence, the Darling and the 
Diſcoverer, under Captain Laurence Keymis, who had 
attended him in the firſt Voyage. Keymis ſet ſail in 
the latter End of January 1595-6, and having made 
farther Diſcoveries with relation to Guiana, and the 
Gold Mines there, he return'd to England in June fol- 
lowing, and publiſh'd an Account of his Expedition 
dedicated to Ralegb. 

Sir Malter continued ſtill in a State of Baniſhment 
from the 3 in December 15955 tho ſtrong Sollici- 


tations 
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Sir WALTER RALEORH. „ 
tations were made in his Favour; but he liv'd about 
London in great Splendor *®. However in the Tear 
following, . 1 596, he was fo far reſtor'd to Favour, that 
he was engag d in the important and ſucceſsful Expe- 
dition to Cadiz, wherein the Earl of Eſex and the 
Lord Admiral Howard were joint Commanders, and 
Ralegh, with many other Perſons eminent for the 
military Skill, of the Council of War, and one of 
the Admirals. The Fleet failed in the Beginning of 
June, and on the 2oth of that Month arriv'd before 
Cadiz. The Lord Admiral was of Opinion, that the. 
Land Forces ſhould attack the Town firſt, that the 
Fleet might not be expos'd to the Fire of the Ships in 
the Port, and that of the City and Forts adjacent at 
the ſame Time. The Council of War, call'd upon 
his Occaſion, concurr'd in this Opinion; in Conſe- 
quence of whieh a Reſolution was taken to attack the 
Town immediately. Sir Walter not happening to be 
preſent at this Council of War, nor being acquainted 

ith the Reſolution, till the Earl of Eſſex was actually 
putting his Men into Boats, in order to land them, 

ent directly, upon hearing of the Deſign, to that 
Earl, and offer'd ſuch convincing Reaſons againſt it, 
and for their firſt falling upon the Galleons and Ships 

n the Harbour, that the Earl ſaw the Neceſſity of 
altering their Scheme, and deſit'd Sir Walter to dil- 
uade the Admiral from that of landing; in which 
e ſucceeded, and prevaiPd with him to conſent, that 
he Fleet ſhould firſt enter the Port, and attack the 
Fpaniſh Galleons and Gallies. When he return d to 
he Earl of Eſex with the News of the Admiral's 
\greement, crying out in his long Boat, E:tramos, the 

arl caſt his Hat into the Sea for Joy, and prepared 
o weigh Anchor. The Day was now far ſpent, and 


Sir 


a” 


Letter of Rowland Whyte, Eſq; to Sir Robert Sidney, Dee. a 
3. 1595. Sidney Papers, Vol. I. p. 377. an 
Camden, ad ann. 1596, p. 667. 
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Sir Wolter advis'd the deferring of the Attack till I Ga 
next Morning, and in the Night wrote the Admiral 4 hes 
Letter concerning the Ditpoſition of it; particularly as 
that two great Ely-Boats ſhould board each Galleon, Ne 
after the ies 's FRED had ſufficiently batter*d it. 
This Meth agreed upon, and both the Gene- the 
rals perſuaded to Ay the main Body of the Fleet, Sir che 
Walter in the Warſpight had the — of the WI 
Van, which was to enter the Harbour, and conſiſted WW” 
of the Mery-Roſe commanded by Sir George Carew, Ca 
the Lyon by Sir Robert Southwell, the Rainbow 3 tee 
Sir Francis Vere, the Swift ſure by Captain Croſs, the Pr 
Dreadnought by Sir Conyers Clifford, and the Nenpareil 
by Mr. Robert Dudley; beſides twelve London hired 
Ships and the Fly-Boats; the Lord Thomas Howard 
leaving his own Ship the Mer Honeur, to go on board 
the Nonpareil. On the 22d of June Sir Walter weightd 
Anchor at Break of Day, and bore in towards the 
Spaniſh Fleet, which lay in this Diſpoſition ro ſupport 
the Attack. Under the Walls of the City were rang'd' ee 
ſeventeen Gallies, that they might the better flank the 
we Ships as they enter d, and hinder them from 
ng forward to the Galleons. The Artillery from 

F — Pil play'd on the Fleet, as did the Cannon 
from the Curtain of the Town, and ſix Culverins 
ſcour'd the Channel. When the Spaniſh Admiral, the WP" 
St. Philip, perceived the Engliſb approaching under ſail, 
ſhe ſet ſail likewiſe; and with 15 the St. Matthew, pn 
St. Andrew, and St. Thomas, four of the capital Gal- 
leons of Spain, the two great Galeaſſes of Liſbon, three 
Frigates of War, two Argoſies, the Admiral, Vice 
Admiral, a Rear Admiral of New-Sparn, with forty 
other great Ships bound for Mexico and other Places. 
Of theſe the St. Philip, the St. Matthew, the St. An- 
drew, and the St. 7. bomas, came again to anchor under 
the Fort of Portal, in a Streight of the Harbour, 
which leads to Puerto-Real. On the Star-board Side 
were placed the three Frigates, behind them the two 
Ga eaſſes 


Sir. WalrrRk Rai RH. xXXxXIII 
11 Wl Galeaſſes of Liſbon. The Argoſies and ſeventeen Gal- 

nes were poſted in a Situation to play upon the Znglih, 
as they entered the Harbour; and behind theſe the 
n, Admiral, Vice Admiral, and Rear Admiral of New- 
ir, Hain, with the Body of the Fleet, in order to defend 
e. che Entrance, their Line ſtretching like a Bridge over 
ir rhe Streight, which was alſo guarded by the Fort of 
he Puntal. Sir Walter advancing in the Van of the 
et Eugliſb was firſt ſaluted by Fort Philip, next by the 
Cannon of the Curtain, and laſtly by all the ſeven- 


by teen Gallies, which lay near the Town with all their 
he rows bent againſt him as he enter'd. He anſwer'd 
heir Fire with a Flouriſh of his Trumpets, and ſtill 
ed Nept driving forwards, that he might draw up a ſuffi- 
14 Wcicnt Number of the Engliſb Ships into Play, and to 
rd engage thoſe, which he paſs'd by, while he attack'd 
yd rhe Body of the Enemy. Accordingly the Ships, 


rhich followed him, beat ſo thick upon the Gallies, 
hat they ſoon betook themſelves. to their Oars, and 


ort 

yd Not up to join the Galleons in the Streight. Sir Wal- 
che er gave them ſeveral Broadſides, as they paſs'd him, 
om und bore down upon the St. Philip, as more worthy 
m f his Fire, and came to anchor by the great Galleons, 


hich he began to batter with the utmoſt Reſolution. 
The Lord Thomas Howard came ſoon to an anchor on 
dne Side of him, tho? pretty much behind, with Sir 
Robert Southwell; Sir George Carew and the Chffords - 
dn the other, and Sir Francis Vere towards the Puntal. 


"W, | 
al- t laſt, after they had cannonaded the Enemy for a 
ree {Wong Time, about Ten in the Morning the Earl of 
ice ex, impatient of continuing any longer at a Diſtance 
rey rom the Action, bore thro the Fleet, heading the 
es, Phips on the left Hand, and anchor'd near to Sir 
4n- alier. Captain Croſs afterwards advanc'd as near 


s he could; but Ralegh was always cloſeſt to the 
nemy, and ſtood ſingle in the Head of all. After 
his vigorous Exchange of Shot for near three Hours, 
n which his Shi) ſuffer'd ſo much, that it was ready 
8 | 82 
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to ſink, he went to the Admiral in his Skiff, to de- 
ſire, that he would oblige the Fly-Boats to advance, 
that he might board the Enemy. The Earl of Eſſex | 
was then coming up, to whom Ralegh declared, that 
if thoſe Boats did not come he would board them in 
the Queen's Ship ; for it was the ſame Loſs to burn or 
fink, and one he muſt endure. The Earl promiſed to 
ſecond him in whatever he attempted ; as did likewiſe 
the Lord Thomas Howard ;, upon which after a long 
and deſperate Fight, Sir Walter having no Hopes of 
the Fly-Boats, prepar'd to board the Spaniſh Admi- 
ral ; which the fe: perceiving, ran his Ship aſhore, 
and was follow'd by the other capital Ships. The Ad- 
miral and the St. Thomas were burnt z and the St. 
Matthew and St. Andrew ſaved by the Engliſh Boats 
hefore they took Fire. The Engliſb ſhew'd great 
Moderation after the Victory ; but the Dutch, who did 
little or nothing in the Fight, made a great Slaughter 
among the Enemy, till they were reſtrain'd by. the 
Lord Admiral and Sir Walter. This Action was the 
more remarkable from the Diſproportion between the 
Engliſh and Spaniſh Force, there being but ſeven Ships 
of the former oppos'd to ſeventy-one of the latter, 
And the Succeſs of it was immediately follow'd by the 
taking of the City of Cadiz ; in which Sir Walter, Ih 
wounded in the Sea-fight, was reſolv'd to have had a 
Share, and according y went aſhore ; bur finding all 
Things in Confuſion there, the Conduct of the Officer 
being far inferior to the Bravery of the Soldiers, he 
ſoon return'd on Board the F leet, where his Preſence 
was wanted in the Abſence of the Admiral. The next 
Morning he ſent to the Generals for Orders to fall on 
the Spaniſh Weſt-India Fleet outward bound, and ſaid 
to be worth twelve Millions, then lying in the Puerto- 
Royal, where they could not eſcape him. But he re- 
ceiv'd no Anſwer upon his repeated Meſſages, which 
he imputed to the Hurry and Confuſion, which they 
were in. In the Aiternoon the Merchants of 9 
| - > 
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and Seville offer d them two Millions of Ducats to 


ſpare that Fleet: But the Admiral being averſe to 


any Compoſition; and the Earl of Eſex, deſirous that 
the Land Officers ſhould ſeize the Ships, which Sir 
Falter would not conſent to out of Regard to the 
Honour of the Sailors ; the Opportunity of either 
taking or ranſoming them was loſt ; for the next 
Morning June 23d, the Duke of Medina Sidonia caus'd 
all that rich Fleet to be burnt. Thus the Galleons, 
Frigates, Argoſies, the Fleet of New-Spain, and all 
except the Gallies, which appear to have eſcaped, were 
conſum'd to Aſhes. A good Number of the Enemy's 
Ordnance was recover'd out of their Ships, and the 
Plunder of the City in Merchandize, Plate, Jewels 
and Money, was very conſiderable z their whole Loſs 
being computed at twenty Millions of Ducats. Man 
wealthy Priſoners were given to the Land Commanders, 
who were inrich'd by their Ranſom, ſome gaining by 
that Means ten, ſome ſixteen, others twenty thouſand 
Ducats. While Sir Walter got, to uſe his own Words, 
* alame Leg and a deformed. For the reſt, either 1 
e ſpoke too late, or it was otherwiſe reſolved. I have 
“ not been wanting in good Words, or exceeding kind 
e and regardful Uſage ; but have Poſſeſſion of nought 
* but Poverty and Pain.“ | 
The Army embark'd on the 5th of July; and it 
was deliberated in the Council of War, whether the 
Fleet ſhould not continue at Sea, in order to intercept 
the Weſt-Indian Ships: But the Want of Proviſions 
not permitting the Execution of this Deſign, it was 
reſolved to return towards England, and viſit the Spa- 
niſb Coaſts in their Way, to deſtroy the Enemy's Ship- 
ping. Accordingly they ſack'd and demoliſh'd Faro, 
C 2 a 
Sir Walter Ralegh's Relation of the AQion at Cadiz in 1 596» | 
publiſn'd by his Grandſon Philip Ra'egh, Eſq; at the End of an 
Abridgment of Sir Walter's Hiſtory of the World, 1700 in 8vo. 
Sir William Mo1fſon's Naval Tracts, p. 184. Hakluyt, Pur- 
chas's Pilgrims, Vol. IV. fol. 1929. Sit Francis Yere's Com- 
mentaries, p. 26, 30, Kc. s 
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a large and populous Town, but unfortified. The Eaul 
of Eſſex propoſed likewiſe ſome other Enterprizes, but 
met with great Oppoſition from the reſt of the principal 
Land and Sea Officers; which, together withother Cauſes, 
ſo highly diſguſted him, that upon his Return he wrote 
A Cenſure of the Omiſſions in this Expedition; in which 
Paper he raiſes four Objections to the Conduct. of it; 
that they did not -ofleſs the Indian Fleet ; that they 
abandon'd Cadiz ; that they did not wait for the Car- 
racks and Indian Ships; and laſtly, that they did not 
attack the Enemy in other Parts. Theſe Omiſſions 
he charges upon the other Commanders; and in the 
two laſt Articles particularly names Sir Walter Ralegh 
whoſe Behaviour in this whole Expedition had been 
ſuch, as was greatly approv'd of by the Queen, and 
admir'd by her Subjects b. | 4 

About two Months after his Return from the Con- 
queſt of Cadiz, he prepar'd a new Attempt in Favour 


of his Scheme for ſettling Guiana. In order therefore 


to enlarge his Diſcoveries, and open a Trade there, 
he fitted out a ſtout Pinnace, which had been with 


him in the. late Engagement, call'd after his own 


Name, the Watt, well furniſh'd with every thing ne- 
ceſſary, under the Command of Captain Leonard Ber- 
rie. This Veſſel ſail'd from Weymouth in the latter 
End of December 1596, and arriv'd on the Coaſt of 
Guiana in March following; and having enter'd into 
a friendly Commerce with the Inhabitants of it, and 
learned from them the State and Riches of the more 
inland Country, return'd to England, arriving at Ply- 
mouth on the 28th of June, 1597 ©. Fa ki (oa 

This Expedition affords a ſtrong Proof of two 
Things; that Sir Malter himſelf was earneſt in this 


Diſcovery, fince no other Caufe can be aſſign'd, Why, 


having ſo many Affairs of Importance upon his Hands, 
he ſhould yet buſy himſelf in an Undertaking of this 
Kind: And that his Hopes of Succeſs were as well 

3 5 founded, 
d Oldys, fol. cy=cyiii, © Hakluyt, Vol. III fol. 692. 
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founded, as it was poſſible in Things of this Nature, 
ſince the Account given us of this Voyage is ſuch, . 
as is liable to no juſt Objections 4. 5 

He was ſtill ſuſpended from the Execution of his Office 
of Captain of the Guard, tho' in the Beginning of April 
1597, he was in great Hopes to be reſtor'd to it?; and 
had in the middle of March preceding ſtood for the Place 
of Vice Chamberlain f. And to ſtrengthen his Intereſt he 
endeavour'd about that Time to procure a Reconcilia- 
tion between the Earl of Eſſex and Secretary Cecil, whoſe 
Conteſts had given continual Uneaſineſs to the Queen 5; 
and at laſt on the 19th of April 1597, he effected it“, 
and was admitted tor ſome Time afterwards into the 
ſecret Conſultations, which the Earl and the Secre 
held with each other i. On the firſt of June follow- 
ing, the Secretary brought Ralegb to the Queen, who 
treated him with great Kindneſs, and reſtor'd him to 
the Execution of his Place of Captain of the Guard: 
and the ſame Evening he rode abroad with her Ma- 
Jeſty, and had private Conferences with her, and at- 
tended her in her Privy Chamber, with the ſame Free- 
dom as formerly *. „ 

Being thus reſtor'd to the full Favour of her Ma- 
jeſty, he was employed in the Nand Voyage in 1597, 
as Rear Admiral, the Earl of Efex having the chief 
Command; and the Lord Thomas Howard the Poſt 
of Vice Admiral. The Deſign of it was to defeat 
and deſtroy at Ferol, as well as in other Ports of the 
Enemy, the Spaniſh Fleet intended for a new Expedi- | 


- 


tion againſt England and Ireland ; and to ſeize upon 


ſuch Indian Fleets of Treaſure, as they ſhould meer 
with, belonging to the King of Spain; but eſpecially 
to conquer, retain, and garriſon moſt of the Iſles of 
| | N | the 
4 Lives of the Admirals: By John Campbell, Eſq; Vol. II. 
P. 56. © Letter of Mr. Whyte, Apiil 9, 1597. Sidney Pa- 
pers, Vol. II. p. 37. f Letter of March 12. Ibid. p. 27, 
Letter of March 4th. Tbid. p. 24. Letter of April 19. 
ibid. p.42. 1 Letter of April 23. Ibid. p. 44 Etter ef 
June 2, 1597. Ibid. p. 54. | 
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the Azores, and above all the. Tercera. But the Succeſs 
of this Expedition did not anſwer the Greatneſs of the 
Preparations for it ; the Jealouſy of the Earl of 
Eſſex, the Commander, obſtructing the great Services, 
which Sir Walter Ralegh's Abilities might otherwiſe 


have perform'd. Their Differences began ſoon after the 
failing of the Fleet from Plymouth on the gth of Fuly. 


A Mofortuns befalling Sir Walter's Ship in the Bay 


of Biſcey, oblig'd him to lie behind the Fleet ; and 
afterwards, when this Accident was repair d, and he 
came to the Rock of Liſbon, he met with a lar 

Number of Ships and Tenders, which were by him 
conducted to the Azores. This ſignal Service was 
miſinterpreted 


wait on the Rear Admiral. But Sir Walter ſatisfied 


the Earl, that theſe Ships came to the Rock of Liſbon, . 
as the Rendezvous appointed by his Lordſhip him- 
ſelf; and that he finding them there, had brought 


them, according to his Duty, to attend upon his Lord- 
ſhip. In the Council of War, which was held before 
the Iſle of Flores, it was reſolv'd, that the General 
and Sir Walter ſhould jointly attack the Iſland of 


Fayal; where the latter waited ſeven Days for his 
Lordſhip, and hearing nothing of him, calld a Coun- 
cil of War, in which it was determin'd, that Ralegb 


{hould attempt the Town himſelf; which he did with 


all the perſonal Bravery of a Soldier, and all the Con- 
duct of an able Commander, and on the 22d of Sep- 
tember made himſelf Maſter of the Place. The next 
Day the Earl arriv'd from a fruitleſs Chace in queſt 


of hs Enemy's Indian Fleets, which were not in thoſe 


Parts; and finding 3 depriv d of the Honour of 


taking Fcyal, 9 exaſperated to ſuch a Degree, that 


he broke ſome of the fficers, who had behav'd with 
great Gallantry under Ralegh ; and ſome of his De- 
4 intimated, that Ralegh himſelf deſerv'd to loſe 


is Head for Breach of Articles, in landing without his 


Lordſhip? Orders. But this Juſtification of himſelf, and the 
Mediation 


by the Earl's Creatures into an high 
Offence, as if theſe Veſſels had quitted the General to 
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Mediation of the Lord Thomas Howard, the Vice 
Admiral, brought the Earl to more Moderation, and 
the caſhier'd Officers were reſtor'd, and Sir Walter 


* return d to the public Service. The Earl however 
E continued under the Influence of his own raſh and 
S unadviſed Temper, heighten'd by the Flatteries of Sir 
„„ WH Gily Morrick, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount, and his 
* other Creatures; which led him into ſeveral Errors, 
din Conſequence of which he miſs'd the Weſt , India 
e Fleet; tho* Ralegb had the good Fortune to take ſeve- 
5 ral Prizes. Upon their Return to England, the Earl 
n endeavour'd to transfer the Miſcarriages of the Expe- 
1 dition upon Ralegh ; and indeed gain'd on his Side the 
h Populace, whom the latter had never manag'd, while 
0 the more intelligent Part of the Nation were more 
d Juſt to the Merits of his Antagoniſt *; and the Queen 
z, herſelf was not well pleas'd with the Earl's Conduct, 
1- ſince it was judg'd, that he might have done more 
11 than he did; and his Proceedings againſt Sir Walter, 
1 in calling his Actions to public Queſtion before a 
re Council of War, were highly diſapproved =. 

al The Parliament being met on the 24th of OFober 
of this Year, Sir Walter, after a ſhort Receſs to his Seat 
is at Sherborne, took his Seat there, and continued an 
N=: active Member during the reſt of the Seſſion, which 
5 ended by a Diſſolution on the gth of February, 
th 1597-8 4. During the Courſe of it, he was employ'd 
n- by the Queen, in the latter End of December 1597, 
2- WE to procure a Reconciliation between the Earl of Eſſex 
75 and the Lord Admiral, who having been created Earl 


of Notting ham during the Abſence of the former, it 


fe was ſo highly reſented by him, as this Promotion with 
of the Poſt of Admiral gave Nottingham the Precedence *, 
at DEF ont e that 
th | | 

e- | * Sir Arthur Gorges's Relation in Purchas's Pilgrim, Vol. IV. 
fe. fol. 19 38.  Vere's Commentaries, fol. 65, 66, 67. ®* Oldys, 
nis fol. exxvii. © Letter of Rowland Whyte, Eſq; to Sir Robert 


h Sidney, Nov. 5, 1597. Sidney Papers, Vol. II. p. 74. - * Oldys, 
E fol. cxxvii, cxxviii, Camden, Ann. 1597. P. 692. 
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that Eſſex infiſted upon the Alteration of the new ] 
Earl's Patent, or to maintain his own Right by Com- Pri. 
bat againſt that Earl, or any of his Sons or Family *; | 
in which he was ſo inflexible, that her Majeſty was 
oblig' d to create him Earl Marſhal of England, in 
order to ſupport his Precedence 8. 
Soon after this, in the Beginning of January 1597-8, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, and Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of on 
State, who had- been for ſome Time upon ill Terms en 
with he Earl of Eſſex, were brought into a great De- Niue 
gree of Familiarity, to the Surprize of the Public“: 
And Sir Walter ſollicited the Earl's Intereſt to obtain 
ſome Reward for his Service, or ſome Honour to be 
conferr'd upon him; having laid aſide all Hopes of No 
the Place of Vice Chamberlain, for which he found | 
his Lordſhip's Promiſe engaged to Sir Robert Sidney, 
whom her Majeſty was inclin'd to prefer to it i. He 
was likewiſe very importunate with Sir Robert Cecil, 
that ſomething might be done for him, before that 
Secretary went to France as Ambaſſador to Henry IV. 
to divert him from the Peace then in Treaty at Ver- 
wins ; And an Offer was made to the Earl of Eſſex, 
that if he would aſſiſt Sir Walter, in procuring what 
he wanted, which was probably the Vice Chamberlain- 
ſhip, 'a third Part of the Prizes ſhould be obtain'd 
for the Earl towards the Payment of his Debts *. Be- 
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fore the Secretary” s Departure for France, Sir Walter, 
who cultivated his Friendſhip at that Time with great 00 
Aſſiduity, entertain'd him with a Banquet and Play ', WW 
and attended 'him to Dover ®, the Secretary having, | 

| before he left London, agreed with the Earl of How 1 

; bring , 

; 7 

, f Mr. R. Whyte!s Letter to Sir Robert r „ St. Thomas's 8 15 

0 Day, 1597. Sidney Papers, Vol. II. b. 77 & Camden, WW. 
ubi fupra. Þ Mr. Whyte's Letter — the 3d of January, 1597. . Wo! 
Ibid. p.79. * Mr. Whytes Letter of January 14, 1597. Thi . 
3 Mr. 4 Letter of January * 19, 1597. of 
p. $2, Letter of 1 30, 1597. Ibid. P: $6. n Lene e 
of * 11, 1597s Ibid l. P. 39. | "oY Þ 
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bring Ralegb, as well as Sir Robert Sidney, into the 

Privy Council.. „„ 
About the 18th of February, 1597-8, upon 
he Advice of a Spaniſh Fleet coming upon the 
oaſt, in their Paſſage to reinforce their Army in 
Janders, Sir Walter haſtened into Cornwall, in order 
o put that County into a Situation of Defence“; and 
on the 4th of March following, there was a Talk of 
ending him Lord Deputy to Ireland © ; which conti- 
ued for ſeveral Days after“; and on the 15th of that 
Month he was ſent for by the Privy. Council to give 
his Opinion with Relation to the Affairs of that King- 


- 


be om: But he was averſe to the Acceptance of the 
of {WPoit of Lord Deputy f. 

ad Before the Death of the Lord Treaſurer in Auguft 
ey, 1598, Sir Walter procured the Reſtoration of the 
Je utchy Manors in Cornwall to their antient Tenures *, 
i, Wnd a Revocation of a Tax on the curing of Fiſh *; 


and he ſhew'd himſelf upon all Occaſions a zealous 
riend to the Privileges and Intereſts of that Coun- 
y, where he fill'd the moſt important Offices i. 

Upon the Alarm of an Invaſion from Spain in the 
Beginning of Auguſt 1599, a Fleet being immedi- 
in- tely fitted out, Ralegh was appointed Vice Admiral * ; 
and about the 17th of that Month he took his Leave 
bf the Court, to go on board the Fleet. But the 


ter, pprehenſions of Danger from the Spaniards being 
eat oon remov'd, he return'd to Court; having a ſtrong 
y * Deſire to be created a Baron u. 8 
ng, „„ The 
r ax” cen, Dt: 12 
Ea etter of February 15, 1597. Ibid. p. go. b tter 
5 pe February os, Teo ld. p... % 
„Arch 4th, 1597. Ibid. p. 994. IIetter of March 10. 
nas's 159. Ibid. p. 95. e Let er of March 15. {bid. 
den, p. 96. Letter of March 18th. Ibid, 3 Carew's Survey 


of Cornwall. p 36, 37. Oldys, fol. cxxviii. Carew. 
id. . 79, 80. 1 Oldys, fol. exxix. k letter of Mr. Whyte, 
Ibid. WP! Auguſt 5, 1599. Sidney Papers, Vol. II. p. 113, ULet- 
enter Wer of Auguſt 18. Ibid. p. 117, * Letter of September 20, 
599. loid. p. 126. 1 i TI” 
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The Earl of Eſſex, who had given new Offence to 
Sir Walter *, before his going Lord Lieutenant to Ire 
land, about April 1599, having by his Conduct there, 
and unexpected Return from thence, on the 28th of 
September, provok'd the Queen to order him to be con- 
fin'd, and to be examin'd the next Day before her 
Council, Sir Walter adher'd to Secretary Cecil, who 
was of the oppoſite Party to the Earl, dining with 
Cecil that very Day, after his Lordſhip's Examination“. 
And his Prejudices againſt and Jealouſy of the 
Earl were now ſo much heighten'd, that upon 3 
ſlight Circumſtance - of Favour ſhewn by the Queen 
to his Lordſhip in the beginning of November follow- 
ing, Sir Walter fell ſick; upon which her Majeſty 
graciouſly ſent to ſee him *. A few Days after there 
was diſcover'd a Breach of the long Friendſhip between 
him and Lord Cobham; tho* the Cauſe was not 
known ®. In the Beginning of December he fell ſick", 
and his Diſorder ſoon appear'd to be an Ague; at 
which time he was ſuſpected with Relation to ſome 
Libels i; but of what Kind they were, we have no 
Account. However, in the Beginning of Tanuary 
following 199, he had Expectations of being advanc'd 
to be a Privy Counſellor * ; and a few Days after, his 
Advice was aſk'd and follow'd with regard to the 
Victualling and Manning of Ireland ': In March 
following, he ſollicited to be one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Treaty at Poulogne; but her Majeſty, as it was 
thought, perceiving, that if he were appointed to 
that Commiſſion, he would apply to be of the Privy 
Council, before he went thither, which ſhe had no 
Inclination to grant, he was refuſed his Requeſt in 


the 


4 Oldys, fol. exxxi, cxxxii, e Mr. Whyte's Letter of Sept. 
30. 1599. Sidney Papers, p. 129. Letter of Nov. 4th, Ibid. 
p. 139. | Letter of Nov. 13. Ibid. p. 141. Letter of 
December 8. Ibid, p. 149. i Letter of Decem. 13. Ibid. p. 150. 
* Letter of January 5th i599. Ibid. p. 156. | Letter of Jan. 
12. Ibid. p. 159. . | " 
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to de ather Point ®. Upon this Diſappointment he 
Sid with ſome Diſcontent to his Seat at Sherborne, 
ere, here he continued aboye two Months; but being 
ont for about the middle of May , return'd to Court 
on. out the Beginning of June, and renew'd his Sollici- 
her tion for the Vice-Chamberlainſhip *. In the latter 
yhol nde of that Month, or Beginning of the following, 
ich went with Lord Cobham to Flanders, to the Camp. 


Count Maurice; and as this might give Umbrage 
the Arch-Duke, Secretary Cecil wrote to the Engliſh - 
ommiſſioners at the Treaty at Boulogne, on the 14th 
July v, that Cobham and Ralegh had no Charge, nor 
rried either Horſe or Man, but ſome half a Dozen of 
eir own : But that finding the Queen reſolved to have 
zace, if good Conditions could be had, they had ob- 
in'd leave with Importunity to ſee that one Action, 


noten expected, ſince they deſpair'd of ſeeing any more 
k* the like Kind in her Majeſty's time. And in an- 
Ather Letter, written on the 18th of that Month, 

em Boulogne to the Secretary, by Sir Henry Neville 4 


de of the Commiſſioners there, he mentions it as a 
port, that Cobham and Ralegh were gone over upon 
etext to ſee the Camp and Siege of the Fort 1/abella- 
ar Ofend, where Count Maurice lay yet unprofitably, 
he had before at Newport : But Sir Henry thought, 
at they had ſome other End; and that in England 
are was ſome Alarm taken at theſe Matters, tho“ 
e Commiſſioners at Boulogne were not worthy to 


Was 
to ew it. Sir Henry likewiſe, in a Letter to Mr, 
ivy wood © obſerves, that the Journey of Cobham and 


leab was not upon Curioſity only, but that they 
rried ſome Meſſage. But their Stay in Flanders was 
ry ſhort, for they were return'd to England by the 
th of Fuly *. ; 


Ibid. „ „„ | 

r of WF Letter of March 11. Ibid p. 178. » Letter af March 22, 
150. 187, April 3, 1600, p. 185. April 19. p. 188, and May 16, 
Jan. 195. * Letter of Jun 2, 1600. p. 198. P Winwood's 


emorials, Vol. I. 1. 215. 9 Ibid, p. 239, r Ibid p. 231. 
Ibid. P. 215, f | 
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xliv The LIFE off : 
Upon the Death of Sir Anthony Paulet in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, the Government of Ferſey becom- 
ing vacant, Sir Walter was immediately thought the 
likelieſt Perſon to ſucceed in it*, tho* he had Sir 
William Ruſſel for a Competitor, to whom it was ſaid 
that Sir Walter had offer'd to reſign his Wardenſhip of 
the Stanneries, and the Lieutenancy of Cornwall, on 
Condition Sir William would deſiſt from his Applica- 
tion. Sir Walter, who at that time was indiſpos d with 
an Ague, had of late grown into high Credit with the 
Queen; and his Intereſt with the great Men of the 
Court was then very conſiderable ®. And about the 
23d of that Month of Auguſt it was known, that he 
would have the Government of Jerſey, upon Condi- 
tion of paying the Lord Henry Seymour 3ool. a Year 
out of it, who claim'd a Grant from her Majeſty of 
that Sum, which had been paid him before by Sir 
Anthony Paulet “; and accordingly the Patent was 
8d to Sir Walter for that Government, on the 26th 
of that Month, with a Grant of the Manor or Lord- PP 
ſhip of St. Germain in Jerſey *. | SIR 6 
The Earl of Eſſex, who ſince his Return from e- Wt! 
land had been confin'd and ſuſpended from all his h 
Offices, not being yet ſufficiently humbled by the Na 
Perſecutions, which he had ſuffer'd, continued his Wh 
Practices againſt his Enemies at Court, both by do- 
meſtic Factions, and by repreſenting them to the King 
of Scotland as ill affected to his Succeſſion : And in this 
manner he was particularly injurious to Ralegh. And | 
when that unfortunate Earl, on the 8th of Februa 
1609, was ſo ill advis'd by his Creatures to attempt a 
a public Inſurrection, he pretended, that the Cauſe of his 
taking Arms was to defend himſelf againſt the Vio- 
lence of his perſonal Enemies, the Lord Cobham and 


Ralegh 


t Mr. Whyte's Letter of Auguſt 12, 1600. Sidney Papers, p. 
210. Letter of Aug. 16, p. 210. Letter of hos 23 
| * XVI. 
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p- 112, and Aug. 12, p. 110. * Rymer's Faxderp, Vo 


Sir WALTER RALEGH. xly 
Ralegh having form'd a Deſign of murdering him; 
tho', on the other Hand, it is certain, that Sir Fer- 


dinando Gorges, one of the EarPs Accomplices, after- 
m- wards accus d Sir Chriſtopher Blount, another of them, 
he of perſuading him to kill, or at leaſt apprehend Sir 
Sir alter; which Gorges refuſing, Blount diſcharg'd four 
ad Shots after him in a Boat. Blount acknowledg'd this, 
of and at the time of his Execution aſk*'d Sir Waller For- 


giveneſs for it, which he readily granted. While the 
Earl garriſon'd his Houſe, Sir Walter was one of thoſe, 


ith Wl who inveſted it; and when his Lordſhip was brought 
he to Tryal on the 19th of February, he with forty of 
he the Queen's Guard was preſent upon Duty, and like- 
he Bl wiſe examin'd with relation to a Conference, which 
he BW he had upon the Thames the Morning of the Inſur- 
di- rection with Sir Ferdinando Gorges. At the Execution of 
ear Eſex fix Days after in the Tower, Ralegb attended, 
of probably in his Charge as Captain of the Guard, and 


ſtood near the Scaffold, that he might the better an- 
ſwer, if Eſſex ſhould be deſirous of ſpeaking to him; 
but retir'd, before the Earl's Execution, becauſe the 
People ſeem'd to take his Appearance there in a wrong 
Light; tho' he afterwards repented of, ſince his retiring 


- the Earl had a Deſire to ſee and ſpeak with him before 
his his Death; which was, in all probability, to have 
the {Waſk'd Ralegb's Forgiveneſs for having traduc'd and ca- 
his lumniated him, in order to colour his own raſh and 
do- criminal Deſigns *.. e 125 
ing In the Summer of the Year 1601, Ralegb attended 
his the Queen in her Progreſs; and when the King of 


Hance came to Calais, upon the Alarm of the Arch- 


a! Duke's beſieging of Oſtend, and ſent over to her Majeſty, 
1 then at N de Roſny, afterwards 5 — 
his of Sully, Sir Walter was one of the Perſons of Di- 
o- ſtinction, who receiv*d him?, | | 
ind. Ce, Soon 

* Oldys, fol. cxxxv, cxxxix. Þ» Memoires Ce Sully, Tom. 
Br III. part. 2. p. 40. Edit, de Rouen, 1663. 8 
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Soon after the Queen's Return from her Pfogely 
her laſt Parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 27th 
Oclober 1601, in which Sir Walter fate as one of thy 
Knights of the Shire for Cornwall,; and this being 
Seſſion full of important Buſineſs, he was frequenth 
engag'd in it. He oppos'd the Act for ſowing d 
Hemp, diſapproving of ſuch Schemes of compelling 
People to manure or uſe their Ground, contrary 0 
their own Judgment or Inclination ; and the Bill wat 
accordingly rejected. He promoted the Subſidy if 
and when the Complaint againſt Monopolies wa 
brought into the Houſe of Commons, on the 20th off 
November, he defended his Patent for the Pre-emption 
of Tin; but offer'd, that, if all other Patents of that 
Kind ſhould be repeal'd, he would give his Conſent 
as freely to the cancelling of that, as any Member © 
the Houſe ©; and it does not appear, that he had any 
Occaſion to bluſh at Dr. Bennet's mentioning the 
Monopoly of Cards, as Mr. Townſhend * affirms he did, 
ſince that Monopoly belong'd to Sir Edward Dary. 
He ſhew'd the De and Hardſhips in the Bill 
Reformation of Abuſes in Inns ; and was very active 
in that 0 reſtrain the Tranſportation of Ordnaiitt, 
which was of great Importance of that time ; for 
tho? Sir Henry Neville had a Patent for tranſporting 
it, which produc'd a Duty to her Majeſty of three 
thouſand Pounds a Year, yet the Inconvenienci 
were great; the Enghſþ Cannon being exported to all 
Countries, which were Friends with Dunkirk, and 
Confederates with Spain, in ſuch Quantities, that the 
Spaniards were well ſupplied upon very eaſy Terms 
He declar'd likewiſe for the Repeal of the Statute of 
Tillage, which had been made in the time of Dearth; 
and for the Tax 7o repair Dover-Haven; and —_— 


© Townſhend's Colle&ions, fol. 188, 204, 235, 244, 245: 
Dewes's Journal, fol. 626, 633. p. 232. - Townſhend, l 
278. © Oldys, fol. cxli, cxlii. 
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che Defects of a Bill for the more diligent Reſort to 
Church on Sundays, which was afterwards rejected *. 
It was probably in the Year 1602, that he ſold his 
Eſtate in Ireland to Mr. Boyle, afterwards Earb of Cork. 
And about Midſummer he ſettled his Eſtate of Sher- 
borne upon his Son Walter, on account of a Challenge 
which he had receiv'd from Sir Amias Preſten,- who 
nad been knighted. at Cadiz by the Earl of ' Eſſex; 
wall which Challenge Sir Walter intended to anſwer, and 
cherefore put his Affairs in Order. The Cauſe of their 
wall Quarrel does not appear; but they were afterwards re- 
conciPd without. proceeding to a Duel 5, 
rob The Death of Queen Elizabeth, on the 24th of 
ch: March, 1602-3, prov'd a 2 Misfortune to Ralegh; 
en ber Succeſſor King James I. having been, as is already 
er H obſerv'd, extremely prejudic'd — him by the Earl 
am of Eſſex. And thoſe Prejudices ſeem to have been 
beighten'd. by Secretary Cecil in his private Correſp 
did dences with that timorous and jealous King before his 
ar Acceſſion to the Crown of England, or at leaſt imme- 
diately upon that Event ; for tho! Ralegh and Cecil 
Abad united againſt Eſſex, yet after the Ruin of that 
aner Earl and his Party, their F riendſhip ſoon terminated in 
Rivalſhip for Power. To which is added another very 
rting portant Cauſe of his Majeſty's Diſguſt to Sir Malter; 
three bat he, together with the Lord Cobham, Sir Jobn 
nei 07 te/cue, and others, would — oblig'd the King to 
o Articles before he was admitted to the Throne, and 
hat the Number of his Countrymen ſhould be li- 
t then mited i. Nor is it improbable, that an Offence might 
ms e taken from his Deſign of marrying his Son to a 
te o "Yard of his, the Daughter and Heireſs of Baſſet of 
arthCnberleigb and Hinton-Court in Devonſhire, with an 
poſed|if Eſtate of three Thouſand Pounds a Year; that Fa- 
thel \ mily 


f Townſhend, fol. 289, 300. s Oldye, fol. cxlvii, cxlviii. 
4 . fol, cxlyiii, i Oſborne's Memorials of _ James, 


p. 102, 
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mily being deſcended from the Plantagentts, and laying 
ſome Claim to the Crown at this very Time . 


whatever Diſlike the King had of Rategh, he did 1 


diſcover it immediately upon his Arrival in London in 
the Beginning of May 1603, but treated him for ſome 
Weeks with great Kindneſs. However, his Majeſty's 
pacific Genius could not long reliſh fo martial a Man; 
bar he a — might engage him in a War! 
propos d to him to carry two thouſand 
12 to invade the Spaniards without any Expence to 
the King u; and wrote a Diſcourſe, deſign'd to be 
preſented, to him, againſt the Peace with Spain now in 
Agitation; adviſing his Majeſty to continue the Pro- 
tection of the United Provinces : And he intended ano- 
ther Diſcourſe concerning the Method of carrying on 
War againſt Spain and the Indies. He offer'd likewiſe 
to the King a Memorial, in which he reflected ſeverely 
upon Secretary Cecil for his Conduct towards the Eatl 
of Eſſex, transferring the whole Blame of that Noble 
man's Death from himſelf to the Secretary; and im- 
puting to him, and the Lord Treafurer his Father, 
the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, his Majeſty's 
Mother. But this Memorial had no Effe& upon the 
King, and a very pernicious one to the Writer of it, 
dy exaſperating Cecil ſtill more againſt him v. Ralegh 
therefore began to be neglected and ill treated at Court, 


and was ſoon after remov'd from the Captainſhip of 


the Guards, which was given to Sir Thomas Erſtin, 


his Majeſty's Favourite as well as Countryman e nor 
was it long before he was charg'd with being engag d 
in a Plot _ the King and Royal F — which 


E. 


* Obſervations on Sanderſon's Hilo, K ts. Edit. 2650 
Prince's Worthies of Devonſhire, fol. 114. & Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. I. fol. 366. A brief Relation of Sir Walter Ra- 
legh's Troubles, p. 1. Edit. 1669. in ako. m Sir W. Ralegh's 
Remains, p. 190. Edit. 1726. Dr. Welwood's Notes on 


Wilſon's Life of King James, in Kennet's Complete Tn 


Vol. II. p. 663, 664 2 Oldys, fol. cli, 
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appears to have had ſome Reality with Regard to ſome 
of the Perſons charg'd with it; but no clear Evidence 


We has yet been produced of Ralegb's having any Con- 
in cern in it. Thuanuss Account of this Affair » is en- 
To tirely faulty, and has nothing of that Accuracy, which 
yo cc fo juſtly admire in his admirable Hiſtory, being 


form'd upon the groſs Miſrepreſentations of his Coun- 
tryman Victor Cayet *: But the Sum of what our own 
Writers furniſh upon this Subject is to this Furpoſe. 
In the Train of Count Aremberg, who, in the Begin- 
ning of June 1603, came over Embaſſador from the 
Archduke Albert, to congratulate King James, and 
promote a general Peace, was one Matthew de Lau- 
rencie, a Merchant of Antwerp, with whom the Lord 
Cobham had held Intelligence ſome Years before -upon 
Matters of State, with Licence from the Govern- 
ment. Five Days after Aremberg*s Arrival, that is, 
about the gth of June, Cobham went to him with Lau- 
rencie, and the ſame Night ſupp'd with Sir Walter 
Ralegh, at Durbam-Houſe in the Strand, who by this 
Means came to underſtand, that Cobbam was enter d 


ty's into a new Negotiation with Aremberg; and he was, 
the as the chief of thoſe who oppos'd the Peace, offer'd a 
it, Sum of Money by Cobbam to be a Promoter of it; an 
egh Offer of the-ſame Kind having likewiſe been made to 
urt, him by Cobbam before the Arrival of Aremberg. 
ory But how little diſpos'd Ralegb was to accept of Mo- 
tin, ney from, or to enter into, the Intereſt of Spain, is 
nor 


evident from his Application to the Marquis de Roſuy, 
afterwards Duke de Sully, immediately upon his Arri- 
val in England as Embaſſador Extraordinary from 
France in the Beginning of the ſame Month of June, and 
at the very Time when Ralegh is repreſented to have 
attach'd himſelf to Spain. For we find by a Letter 


LY 


© by ? Tom. V. L. 129, p. 1056. 4 Chronologie Septennaire, 


P. 424. Edit. Paris 16056. 8v0. Kalegh's Tryal, at the 
End of Oldys's. Lite, fal. xcxliv, r. nh rower 
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of Roſny's to Henry IV. written from Landon the 35 off 
that Month, that both Ralegh and Cobbam had come 
to him, expreſsly to acquaint him of the Practices of 

the Agents and Friends of Spain, and eſpecially the 

Engliſh Catholics to engage King James in an Alliance 
with that Court againſt France and the United Provinces: 
Which Intelligence was confirm'd to him by the Earl 
of Northumberland, who had been gain'd to the French 
. Intereſt by the Preſents made to him by Roſzy, and the 

Offer of a Penſion *®, — 
In the Beginning of the next Month, the Conſpi- 
racy, in which George Brooke, Brother to Lord Cob. 
ham, Watſon and Clarke, two Romiſh Prieſts, and others, 
were engag'd, being diſcover'd, Secretary Cecil, who 
had lately been created Baron of Eſſendon, finding 
upon the Confeſſion of Anthony Copley, one of the 

Conſpirators, who was apprehended on the 6th of 

July, that the King's Perſon was to be ſurpriz'd by 

the Lord Grey of Wilton, and George Brooke, Brother 

to Cobham, he ſuſpected that Lord himſelf to be in the 
Secret; and Cobham's Intimacy with Ralegb, who was 
now purchaſing an Eſtate for him, and ſettling his 

Domeſtic Affairs, drew Ralegh into the ſame Suf- 

picion. Lord Cecil therefore meeting Sir Walter upon 
the Terrace at Windſer, acquainted him, that the Lords 

of the Council had ſomething to ſay to him * ; upon 
which the latter was examin'd by them about Cobham'sf 
Practice with Aremberg, whom he fully cleared u, and 
after Examination further ſaid, that whatever Corre- 
ſpondence was between Cobham and Aremberg, Lauren 
cie might be better able to give Account of it; and 
therefore advis'd the ſending for him; tho' he knew of 
no Intelligence between them, but ſuch as might be 
warranted. The ſame Advice he afterwards gave in a 
OW, Letter 
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„ Memoires de Sully, Part II. Tom 3. p. 443. Ml ; 
ob eral Annals, fol. 826. * Tryal, ubi ſupra, fol. cexlii. 
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Letter to Lord Cecil“. When Rategh return'd from 
Examination a private Priſoner to his own Houſe, 
Cobbam ſent to him to know what had paſs d. Rabel, 
return'd an Anſwer by Captain Næymis, that he had 
been examined, and had clear d him of all; and Rey- 
mis bid Cobham be of good Comfort, for one Witneſs 
vould not condemn him. This Precaution, to arm 
Cob ham againſt making Diſcoveries, was, after his Con- 
feſſion of it, objected againſt Ralegb; but he abſolutely 
denied, that he had ſent any ſuch verbal Meſſage . 
When Cobham was brought to his Examination at 
Richmond, the Date of which appears to have been 
the 18th of Fuly, and after he had, by a conſtant De- 
nial, cleared both himſelf and Ralegb of all that wag 
queſtion'd againſt them both, he was by Device, as a 
Gentleman, who was preſent at Ralegb's Tryal ob- 
ſerves v, induc'd to think, that Ralegh had firſt im- 
peach'd and betray'd him. For that Part of Raleph's 
Letter to Lord Cecil mention'd above, which referr'd 
the Lords of the Council to Laurencie for the Tran- 
factions of Cobham with Aremberg, being tſhew'd to 
Cobham, and accompanied probably with ſuch artful 
Suggeſtions, as were proper to raiſe Suſpicions in him 
of Ralegh, who, he imagin'd, had accuſed him of all, or 
more than he knew; he burſt out into vehement Ex- 

clamations againſt that Gentleman ; and in his R 
and Madneſs made the following Confeſſion ; That 
“having a Paſſport to go ta the King of Spain, he 
« intended firſt to confer with the Archduke ; and be- 
e cauſe he knew he had not Money to pay his own 
Army, meant from thence to go to Spain, to deal 
« with the King for ſix hundred Thouſand Crowns; 
<« then to return by Fer/zy ; and that nothing ſhould 
ebe done about the Diftribution of that Money _ 
42 | © ths - 


Letter from a Gentleman preſent at the Tryal, to Mr: John 
Donne. Printed in Sir Toby Matthews's Collection of Letters, 
p. 81. Edit. London 1666. Fr. al, uvi ſupra, fol. ccxlvi- 
Letter t. Mr, Do ne, ubi ſupra. | 
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e the diſcontented in England, till he had ſpoken 


« with Sir Walter Ralegh. And that he had never 
<« entered into theſe Courſes but by his Inſtigation.“ 
He ſpoke likewiſe of Plots, of the Particulars of which 
he could give no Account ; yet acknowledg'd, that 
he was afraid that Ralegb, upon his Return to Fer- 
ſey, would deliver both him and the Money, that he 
ſhould bring over, to the King *. After all this, be- 
tore Cobham departed to the Stair-foot, he retracted his 
Confeſſion, and profeſs d, that he had done Ralegh 
wrong * ; nor is it certain, that he ſubſcrib'd his Con- 
feſſion vd. In another Branch of his Examination he 
ſaid, that he had receiv'd of Ralegb a Book written 
againſt the King's Title, which he gave to his Brother 
Brooke, and that Ralegh ſaid it was fooliſhly written. 
But this he likewiſe retracted. Upon this and other Parts 
of his Confeſſion more foreign to Ralegh, concerning the 
Advancement of the Lady Arabella Stuart to the Throne, 
as alſo from that of George Brooke, a known Enemy to 
Ralegh, as Lord Cecil could not deny, aſſerting, that 
his Brother Cobham told him, (tho' Cobham in his Con- 
feſſion refus'd to own it) That the Lord Grey and 
* others were only on the Bye, but he and Ralegb on 
ce the Main; meaning by this, ſaid Brooke, the taking 
« away of the King and his Iſſue;“ together with 
what Raleghb acknowledg'd in his own Examination, 
* That Lord Cobham offerd him eight Thouſand 
Crowns for his furtherance of the Peace, tho Lord 
Cecil and the Earl of Northumberland were to have 
the ſame Proffers ©; and that in ſome Diſcourſes he 
might have ſaid, that the Way to invade England 
was to begin with Stirs in Scotland :” Upon theſe 
Circumſtances _— was indicted at Staines in Middle- 


_ few, 


= Tryalsfol. ccxl. cexli. 2 Tbid fol. cexli. b Sir Tro- 
mas Overbury's Coy of Sir Walter Ralegh's 9 p. 5: 
Edit, 1 40, < Ibid.'p..12. 
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Sir WALTER RAIT GR. liii 
ſex, on the 2 1ſt of September 1603 0; as Cobham and 
Grey were three Days after; and all of them return'd 
Priſoners to the Tower of London. e 
The Situation of theſe unhappy Men in the Begin- 
ning of the next Month appears from Lord Cecil's 
Letter of the 3d of that Month from the Court at 
Vincheſter, to Mr. Ralph Winmwood, then Reſident in 
Hollande; wherein he obſerves, that all the Con- 
ſpirators were already indicted; and that their Deſign 
was reducible to theſe two Heads; © The one, the 
« Treaſon of Surprize of the King and Court; the 
« Conſequence whereof muſt needs have proved very 
ce dangerous and bloody: the other, a Purpoſe. to 
ce propound to Spain the Means to raiſe him a Party 
cc to extirpate the King and his Iſſue, by diſburſing a 
« Sum of five hundred thouſand Crowns. In the firſt 
« the Lord Grey, Mr. George Brooke, Sir Griffin 
« Markham, and many other private Gentlemen were 
engaged: In the ſecond, the Lord Cobbam confeſ- 
« ſeth himſelf guilty, and ſo doth George Brooke ; but 
© Sir Walter Ralegh yet perſiſts in Denial of the main 
„ Treafons ; which tho' he doth by having gotten 
« ſome Intelligence of the LordCobbam's Retractation, 
yet the firſt Accuſation is ſo well fortified with other 
«© demonſtrative Circumſtances, and the Retractation ſo 
e blemiſhed by the Diſcovery of that Intelligence, 
„ which they had, as few Men can conceive it comes 
* from a clear Heart.” „ 
When the Time of their Tryal drew nigh, in the 
Beginning of November, Ralegb got a poor Man in 
the Tower to caſt up a Letter, faſten'd to an Apple, 
in at Cobham's Window, while the Lieutenant was at 
Supper, to intreat him, (becauſe he then knew not 


W but Cobbam might be arraign'd before him) © for 


d 3 5 God's 


* Stowe's Annals, fol, 83 . * Winwood's Memorials, Vol. 
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“God's Sake, to do him Juſtice by his Anſwer, and. 
6 ſignify to him, that he had wronged him in his Ac- 
te cuſation:“ And Cobham did, by an Anſwer under. 
his Hand, confeſs the ſame ; but this not being per- 
haps ſo full and expreſſive as Ralegb expected, he af. 
terwards ſent. Cobham another Letter, —_— that he 
would publiſh his Innocence at his Arraignment. But, 
tho Ralegh did not now requeſt any further Juſtifica- 
tion under his Hand, Cobham ſent him another Anſwer, 


clearing him in the moſt ſolemn and perfect Man- 


ner *. 


The Plague ra aging at that Time in London, and the | 
Term being proc 


aimed to be held at Vincbeſter, Sir 
Walter Ralegh was convey'd in his own Coach, under 
the Cuſtody of Sir Robert Manſel, on the 10th of 
November, to Bagſhot in Surrey, and thence, two Days 
after, to the Caſtle at Wincheſter z whither the other 
Conſpirators were conducted about the ſame time s. 

Here Cobham having been again prevail'd upon to 
make freſh Accuſations againſt Ralegh,in a Letter to the 
Lords of the Council, at leaft ſubſcrib'd with his 
Name, the Tryal of the latter was firſt brought on 
upon the 17th of that Month, before the following 
Commiſſioners, the Earl. of Suffolk Lord Chamber-- 
lain, the Earl of Devon, the Lord Henry Howard, the 
Lord Cecil, the Lord Wetter, Sir Jobn Stanhope Vice 
Chamberlain, Pepham Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng- 


Lund, Anderſon Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 


Pleas, and the two Judges Gaudy and Warburto 


7 
and Sir William Wade. He excepted againſt none of: | 


the Jury, being all Strangers; but it is affirm'd, that 
another Jury had been appointed, the Foreman of 
which was Sir Michael Stanbope, the next Sir Edward 
Darcy, the next Sir William Killigrew, all Men of 


* Honour, 


f Overbury, ubi ſupra, p. 23. 


$ Stowe's Annals, fol. 
829. ; ö 
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Honour, and who had been near Seryants to Queen 
Elizabeth : But theſe being found not proper for the 
Purpoſe, were all changed the Night before, and the 
others put in their Places v. The Indiftment having 
been open'd and aggravated by Serjeant Heath and 
Cote the Attorney General, who endeavour'd to fix the 
Treaſons of the reft upon  Ralegh, becauſe he was a 


Man of Wit and the Sword; Cob hams Examination was 


read; upon which Sir Walter ſhew'd the Improbability 
of the Accuſations contain'd in it. The reſt of the 
Proceedings upon the Tryal may be ſeen in the Ac- 
count of it, which has been frequently printed : But it 
were to be wiſh'd, that it had been drawn up. with 
more Clearneſs and leſs Partiality, of which there are 
ſtrong Marks throughout the whole. Inſtead there- 
fore of tranſcribing from ſo common as well as fo ſuſ- 
pected a Narrative, it will be to more Purpoſe to in- 
ſert here ſome Paſſages from the Letter of a Gentle- 
man preſent at the Tryal, who remarks, that Sir Wal. 
ter during the Courſe of it, behaved himfelf ſo wor- 
thily, ſo wiſely, and ſo temperately, that in half a Day 
the Minds of all the Company were changed from 
the extremeſt Hate, to the greateſt Pity. The Pointe, 
with which he was charged, were Deſigns of Sedition 
in Scotland; of the Invaſion of England; of the ſet- 
ting up of Lady Arabella's Title; of the procuring of 
600,000 Crowns, to be diſtributed to diſcontented Per- 
ſons; the Delivery of a Book againſt the King's Title; 
the perſuading Cobham to procure, that the Lady Ara- 
bella ſhould write for Aſſiſtance to the King of Spain, 
and to promiſe Peace between England and Spain, the 
Toleration of the Popiſh Religion, and to be govern'd ' 
by Cobham, Brooke and Ralegh in her Marriage ; and a 
Purpoſe to deſtroy the King and his Iſſue; All which 

1 d 4 things 


h Obſervations on the Hiſtory of Mary Queen of 8 ots ad 


King James, p. 8. Edit. 1656, 4to. To Mr. John Donne, 
ubi {upra. 0 
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things were alledged to have been undertaken at the 
Inſtigation of - Ralegh. With regard to the ſetting up 
of Arabella, the Writer of the Letter obſerves, no- 
thing was prov'd, any more than with regard to the 
Invaſion of England, or Sedition in Scotland, or De- 
ſtruction of the King. Relegh confeſs'd, that he had 
been offer'd by. Cobham eight thouſand Crowns from 
the Archduke, which he accepted not, but referr'd 
him to another Time. He own'd likewiſe, that ſuch 
a Book, as was mention'd, had been in his Hands 
but denied, that he had ſent it to Cobham. The Proof 
againſt him reſted only upon Cobbam's Accuſation, 
and ſome Preſumptions, of which that. only was the 
Ground, He ſpent a conſiderable Time in diſabling 
that Accuſation, as being 'only utter'd in Fury, by 
Reaſon, that by a Device Cobham was brought to think, 
that Ralegh had accus'd him. He urg'd, that as the 
Accuſation proceeded from paſſionate Revenge, and 
therefore not to be alledg'd to the Prejudice of another 
Man's Life; io the Accuſer had afterwards repented 
of it; and tho* he was again by Practice drawn to 
affirm it, yet he would never be brought to ſet his 
Hand to the Examination. He ſhew'd them from 
the Maxims of Divinity, and Civil Statute, and Com- 
mon Law, and Conſcience, that there ought to be 
produc'd againſt him two Witneſſes; and that his Ac- 
cuſer ſhould be brought to accuſe him Face to Face. 
The Judges determin'd, that this latter Requeſt did, 
not ſtand with the Uſe of Law; and to the former 
it was anſwer'd, that a Witneſs accuſing another, to- 
-/ ces with himſelf, was inſtar multorum. He brought 
everal ſtrong Arguments in diſproof of theſe Opi- 
nions. The Writer of the Letter allows, that there 
were ſome Circumſtances to give Preſumption, but 
no Proof at all; but what weigh'd moſt with him 
was, that as ſoon as Ralegh had been queſtion'd the 
Rift Time at large, when Cobham was not ſo much as 
7 | named, 


Sir WaL TER Rate, Ivii 
named, he ſpeedily diſpatch'd a Letter to that Lord 


up | to this Effect: © I have been examined of divers 
0 Points touching you before the Lords of the Coun- 
he ( cil ; but I have cleared you in all. Be firm, and 


« now, that one Witneſs cannot hurt you:“ Which 


Letter ſeem'd to have been written by Ralegbhb rather 
m to arm Cobham, for that which might be to come, 
rd than to inſtruct him for that which was paſs'd; ſince 
ch there was in Truth no Ground for ſuch Expedition. 
83 Again it was urg'd, that a Month before Cobham's 
of Accuſation, George Brooke had deliver'd it, as out of 
n, N Cobbam's Mouth, © that Cobham and Ralegh were up- 
he on the Main, and that it would never be well, till 
g WH the King and his Cubs were taken away.” To this 
by 72:2 anſwer'd, that Brooke was his known Enemy, 
k, nd therefore did not care hat he utter'd to endanger 
he him; and, beſides, that Cobbam had never confeſs'd 


that under his Hand. To the other Point of the Letter 
to Cobham, the Weakneſs of his Anſwer made it 
ſtrong; for he denied it improbably. But the main 


to Evidence being only Cobham's Accuſation, which, all 
is hings conſider'd, ſays the Writer of the Letter, was 
m Mo more to be weigh'd than the barking of a Dog, 
1- © I would not for much, adds he, to have been of the 
Je Jury, to have found him guilty.” For a little be 
= ore the Jury went out, after Ralegb had put 
e. imſelf upon this, that Cobham had never thoroughly 
id eparted from his Recantation; and that if he would 


va voce accuſe him of any Part, he would confeſs 
he whole Indictment ; the Attorney read a Letter 
from Cobham to the Lords, dated the 16th of that 
Month of November, wherein he again generally ac- 
us'd Ralegh as before, and particularly, that he had 
promis'd to become a Penſioner to the King of Spain 
tor Fifteen hundred Pounds a Year, for which he 
ould diſcover to him all the Secrets, which he could 
iſcover: And withall confeſs'd, that Ralegh had 
procur'd him eight or ten Days before, to juſtify him 


by 


1 ä 


by a Letter; which tho? he had done thro” Importunity, 
yet this laſt Letter to the Lords, he proteſted, wal... 
true. To this Ralegh anſwered, confeſſing, that Ce 
bam had offer'd him ſuch a Penſion ; but that he nat 
only did not accept it, (tho Cobham told him of diver 
eat Counſellors, particularly Lord Cecil, who ſhould 
ve been offer'd the like for the furtherance of the 
Peace,) but likewiſe ſo diſſuaded Cobham from think: 
ing of the like, as that he believed never to hear 
more of it. And as for the Letter, which Cobham 
confeſs'd. to have written in Ralegh's Juſtification, it 
was true, and there it was; deſiring Lord Cecil to 
read it, (which he did), and praying the Jury to mark 
with how much ſtronger Proteſtations and more Par. 
ticularity that was written to acquit him, than the other 
to condemn him. This was the laſt Evidence given; 
and the Jury, after about a quarter of an Hour's De- 
liberation, brought in their Verdict guilty : But ſome 
of them are reported to have been afterwards ſo far 
touch'd in Conſcience, as to demand his. Pardon on 
their Knees : And it is affirm'd by an anonymous 
Writer, ko. is ſuppoſed to be his Son Carew, con- 
cerning Coke the Attorney General, whoſe Inſolence 
and Scurrility of Language towards Sir Walter have 
reflected a great diſhonour upon his own Memory, lil: 
which his eminent Abilities in his Profeſfion will never 
efface ; that when his Servant brought him Word in the 
Garden, whither he had retir d for Air, that the Jury 
had condemn'd Ralegh of Treaſon, he could hardly be 
erſuaded of it, ad, that he himſelf had — 
Em but of Miſpriſion of Treaſon. But this latter Story 
is not reconcileable with the Attorney's CES 
the Tryal, in which he ſtrenouſly pa pot to 5 
port the Indictment, which contains a direct Char 
of Treaſon againſt Sir Walter. 
wal 
* Oſborne's 1 of King James, p. 108. Obſervation 
on Me Hiſtory of Mary Queen of Scots, and her Son, p. 9. 


Sir WALTER RAtEGH. lix 
VU pon the whole, the Tryal muſt appear, to every 
mpartial and intelligent Perſon, a moſt unjuftifiable 
Proceeding z and Sir John Hawles, Sollicitor General 
o King William, pronounces it u, very irregular 
roughout, and that the Accuſations againſt Ralegh 

id not amount to legal Progf. I would know, 
adds he, by what Law is the Depoſition of a Per- 
« ſon, who might be brought Face to Face to the Pri- 
« ſoner, read as Evidence? I would know, by what 
Law it is forbidden, that the Accuſer fhould be 
brought Face to Face to the Accuſed? I would 
© know, by what Law Brooke's Depoſition of what 
© the Lord Cobham told him of Ralegh, was Evidence 
« againſt Ralegh ? I would know, by what Law the 
story Dyer told of what an unknown Man ſaid to 
© him at Liſbon of Don Ralegh, was Evidence againſt 
* Ralegh ? I would know, by what Statute the Sta- 
tutes of the 25th of Edward III, and ↄth of Edward 
Vl are repealed ? ” | rt OT 
Sentence of Death being pronounc'd againſt Sir 
alter, he humbly defired, that the King might 
now the Proofs againſt him; that he ſtill perſiſted in 
is Loyalty, notwithftanding that Verdict, which he 
pray'd that his Jury might never anſwer for; and 
only crav'd Pardon, for concealing Lord Cebbam's 
Offer to him, which he did thro? a Confidence, that he 
ad diverted him from thoſe Humours; and ſo ac- 
ompanied the Sheriff to the Priſon with admirable 
Magnanimity, tho? in a manner ſuitable to his unhap- 
dy Situation v. He had indeed expected the Treat- 
ent which he receiv'd, as is evident by the Letter “, 
hich he wrote to the King juſt before his Tryal, in 
Which he ſolemnly proteſted, that he had never intend- 
d, conſented to, or perform'd Treaſon againſt his 
ä 
" The Magiſtracy and Government of England virdicated, Þ. - 
5, Edit. 162g, fol. n Sir Thomas Overbury's Arraignment 


f Sir W. Ralegh, p. 25. © Scrinia Sacra, p. 85, Edit. 1654, 
Juarto, | 1 8 N 
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Majeſty ; © 10 yet, adds he, I know I ſhall fall ict 

< their Hands, e quibus non poſſum evadere, unleſs 

< your Majeſty” s gracious Compaſſion I be ſuſtained, 

And in another Letter to the King, after his Tryal 

he obſerves , that he was © loſt for hearing a vai 

„ Man; for hearing only, and never believing 0 
<« approving : And ſo little Account made I of tha 

<« Speech of his, which was my Condemnation, tha 

I never remembered any ſuch Thing, till it was: 

« my Tryal objected againſt me” 

KRalegb was kept near a Month at Wincheſter in da 
Expectation of Death; the time of which was pe 
bly appointed, and intimated to him, ſince he wrote 

what he intended for his laſt Words to his Wife, the 

Night before he expected to die, in a very pathetic 

Letter *, in which he hop'd, that his Blood would 

quench their Malice, who had murder'd him, and 

pray'd God to forgive his Perſecuters and Accyſers, 

The two Prieſts //at/on and Clarke, were executed o 

the 29th of November; and George Brooke was beheaded 

on the ;th of December in the Caſtle of Wincheſter, 
dying very penitently, recalling to the Biſhop, who 
attended him, upon - receiving the Sacrament, that 

Accuſation, which he had made of his Brother con- 

cerning thoſe odious Words ſuppoſed to be uttered by 

Lord Cobham, that it would never be well, untill the 

Fox and Cubs were taken away. This Fact is related 

by the Lord Cecil himſelf in a Letter to Mr. Winwood, 

from the Court then at Wilton, the 12th of December 


1603 *; who commends this Remorſe of Brooke. And | 


it is the more rem arkable, as all the Evidence, which 
was ever pretended, in Relation to Ralegh's Know- 
ledge of the Plot to ſurpriſe the King and Court, 
was the hear-ſay Teſtimony- of this .Brooke, that his 
FRI Cobham ſhould ſay the Words abovemention'd; 


a 


” Ralegh's Remains, p. 188. * Ibid, 1 Winwood's Me- 
morials, Vol. II. p. 11. | 


Sir WAI TER RALEGH, | li 
ind likewiſe that Ralegb and himſelf were on the Main, 


in hile Lord Grey, Brooke, and others, were only on the 
e.: Whereas Brooke now, upon the Approach of 
ed. Heath, retracted thoſe Words; which takes away the 
cher Story grounded upon it. This Acknowledgment 
Faun an Enemy of Sir Walter is a new Proof of his 
0 


nnocence u; who conftantly upon his Tryal diſtin- 
guiſh'd between the ſurpriſing Treaſon, and the Con- 
erences with Aremberg; denying the leaſt Knowledge 
pf the former; but, as to the latter, owning, that 
2bbam had talk'd to him of a large Preſent, in caſe 
e would be for a Peace with Spain. Is 
The King ſign'd the Warrants for the Execution 
Tote the Lords Cobham and Grey, and Sir Griffin Martbam, 
at Wincheſter, on Friday the gth of Dec. pretending, lays 
ord Cecil , to forbear Sir Walter for the preſent, untill 
ould , Cobham's Death had given ſeme Light how: fur be 
vould make good his Accuſation. Accordingly'Mark- 
ſes en was firſt brought upon the Scaffold, and having 
ended his Speech and Prayers, with all he had to 
ical, and being on his Knees ready to receive the 
Stroke of the Axe, John Gill, Groom of the King's 
wholW<d-Chamber, produc'd to the Sheriff his Majeſty's 
/arrant to ſtay the Execution; and Markham was 
con- old, that he muſt withdraw a while into the Hall, to 
de confronted by the Lords. Then Lord Grey was 
brought forth, and after having pour'd out his Pray- 
rs and Confeſſion, was likewiſe calPd aſide : and 
1006, WW aitly, Lord Cobham was expos'd in the ſame manner; 
mber Wd perform'd his Devotions, tho' we do not find, that 
e ſaid one Word of his Guilt or Innocence, or 
hicht harg'd Ralegh with having inſtigated him. And 
W-. ghen he had done, the Sheriff proclaim'd his Majeſty's 
urt, Mercy, in reſpiting the Execution of the three Priſo- 
| ers, his Warrant charging the two Prieſts, and George 
rocke, © as the principal Plotters and Inticers of all 
cc the 


e Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 65, 66. 
Me- Ubi fi pra. 
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< the reſt, to the embracing of the ſaid treatbaih 
<« Machinations * :” tho Coke, the Attorney General, 
upon Rolegh's Tryal, frequently reproach'd him with 


being the chief Plotter and Fan in all this Cop 


ſpiracy. 

| Kals was remanded to the Tower of Land, 
the 15th of December ! with the reſt of the ' Priſoners; 
of — Markham afterwards obtain'd his Liberty, 
and travell'd abroad; Lord Grey of Wilton died i 
the en July the 6th 1614, brink the laſt of un 
Title *; and Lord Cobham was confin'd there many 
Years, Ain which he is ſaid to have been re- ex 


amin'd, at the Queen's and Ralegh's Requeſt; and to 
have abſolutely clear'd that Gentleman, whom he 
ſurviv'd but a few Months, and died in the loweſt 


Circumſtances of Diftreſs. Sir Malter not long aftet 
his Confinement. in the Tower, upon the unwearied 
Sollicitations of his Lady, who petitioned the King, 
that ſhe might be Prifoner with him, was allow'd the 
Conſolation of her Company, and had his you 


Son Carew born there in the Year 1604. In Febr. 


ary following, a Grant was made by the King of al 
the Goods and Chattels, forfeited by Sir Walters 
Conviction, to Truſtees of his appointing, for the 
Benefit of his Creditors, and of his Lady Children) 
But ſome Debtors. taking Advantage of his MiF 
fortunes, refus'd to do him Juſtice, and particularly 
Mr. William Sanderſon, who had- married his Niece 
Margaret Snedale, Daughter of his Sifter Mary, and 
had been intrufted by him with receiving great 


Sums for him out of his Office of Wines, and his 


other Places but now, inſtead of paying, proven 


x Copy of a Letter written from Maſter T. M. near Sa liſhury, to 
Maſter H. A. at London, concerning the Proceeding at Winchel- 
ter, &c. printed at London 1603, in 4to, reprinted in Stowe's 
Annals, and Morgan's Phenix Britannicus p. 51. & ſeq. Y Stowe's 
Annals 2 Pugdale's Baronage, Vol, I. fol. 716, Edit. 1675. ® Cb- 
ſervations on Sanderſon's Hiltcry, p. 12. and Welden's Court aid 
Character of K. James, p. 38, 30, 40, and Oldys, fol. by. d \\y- 
mers Fœdera, Tom. xvi. p. 509. | 
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Sir Wal TER Ralron, Til 
a Debt to himſelf of two thouſand Pounds from 
Sir Walter; who thereupon directed his Truſtees to 
commence a Suit againſt Sanderſon, who, in conſe- 
quence of it, was caſt into Priſon ©. This Circum- 
ſtance is mention'd to account for that Spleen and 
Malice, which Sanderſon the Hiſtorian, the Son of the 
other, has ſhewn to the Memory of Ralegb in that 
deſpicable Performance of his, intitled A compleat Hiſ- 
tory of King James, which wants every Quality, even 
thoſe of common Senſe and Grammar, geceflary to 
ſuch a Work. Sir Walter at laſt obtain'd a Reſtora- 
tion of his Eſtate z which having been actually made 
over to his eldeſt Son Walter before the the Death of 


Queen Elizabeth, upon his Reſolution to accept of 


the Challenge from Sir Amias Preſton; that Settle- 
ment prevented his Forfeiture of it, except during his 
own Life; and the King now granted him that Term 
in it, But he did not long enjoy it; for the new 
Scots Favourite of the King, Robert Carr, afterwards 
Earl of Somerſet, having no Fortune of his own, 
and looking out for one, diſcover'd a Flaw in the 
Conveyance of Ralegb's Eſtate to his Son; upon 
which an Information being exhibited in the Exche- 
quer by the Attorney General Hobart, Judgment was 
given for the Crown, and Sherborne and others of his 
Eſtates granted in 1609 to Carr; the King being in- 
flexible to all the Petitions of the Lady Ralegh and her 
Children , and Ralegh himſelt in vain expoſtula- 
ting with the Favourite, upon the Wrong done to 


him e. 


He 

© Obſervations on Sanderſon's compleat Hiſtory of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and her Son King James, p. 2. . . 4 A brief Relation of 
Sir Walter k alegh's Troubles, p. 6, 7. Edit. 1669, qto, and Ca- 
rew Ralegh's Cafe at the Committee for Sale of Delinquen's 


_— M. S. quoted by Mr. Oldys, fol. clxiii. Odys, fol. 
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He ſoften'd the Rigours, of his long Confinement 
in an Application to various Kinds o F Studies, even 
thoſe of Chemiſtry and Phyſic, in which laſt he 
diſcover'd the Cordial, which bears his Name, tho 
the Compoſition has been ſo mixd with an exceſlive 
Number of | Ingredients, as has of late leſſen'd its 
Reputation ; but it is now reduc'd by the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyſicians. at London to its original n 
City 5. He wrote likewiſe ſeveral Treatiſes upon di 
ferent . WAS ; but his greateſt Work, and indeed 
the greateſt of any Writer of any Age, is his Hiſtory 
of = World, publiſh'd ; in April 1614, in which the 
Collection and Diſpoſition of that vaſt Body of Facts, 
and the Beauty, Strength and Majeſty of the Style, 
are equally admirable. He ſeems to have form'd a 
Plan for a Continuation of that Hiſtory, but not to have 
had Leiſure to make any conſiderable Progreſs in it; 
for the Story of his throwing the ſecond Part of it into 
the Flames, upon his Bookſeller's complaining, that 
the flow Sale of the firſt had ruin'd him, has not the 
leaſt Authority or Probability b. 


The Patron of his Studies was Prince Heary, who 


had an high Eſteem for Ralegb's Abilities, and for 
whom the latter drew up ſeveral of his Diſcourſes : 
And that Prince, a few Months before his Death in 
1612, obtain'd the Grant of Sherborne for himſelf, 
with an Intention to reſtore it to Sir Walter ; the Ki 
having given Carr, then Viſcount Rocheſter, twenty=hve 
thouſand Pounds in Money for reſigning it to the 
Prince | : And his Majeſty allow'd Sir Walter's Wife 
and Son eight thouſand Pounds for that Eſtate *. But 


the Death of this Prince, to whom Ralegh ſent his 
Cordial juſt before he expir'd, was an important Loſs 
| os 


f Quincy? 8 Diſpenſary, p. 445, Ng: 11th Edit. s Plan 
of a new London Pharmacopœia, p. 72. Edit. London, 1745- 
> (Cldys, fol. cixxxvi, clxxxvii. | Relotion of Sir Walter Ra. 
legh's Troubles, p. 8. * Sir Walker Ralegh's apology, P. 47s 
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Sir Wai fn RAL EH. lxv 
tb kim, as well as to the Nation. And tho' Sir Wal- 
ter had the Queen's" Protection during the Height of 
Lord Rochefter's (now Earl of Somerſet's) Favour, yet 
he could not obtain his Liberty till after the Diſgrace 
and Condemnation of that F avourite for the Marder 
of Sir Thomas-Overbury. 

However in 1614, he Had the Liberty of the 7 over 
allow'd him; but in April the ſame Year, before he 


| obtain'd that Favour, he had the Misfortune of ſeeing 
his eldeſt Son Walter oblig'd to fly into the Low Coun 
ö tries, on Account of a Duel, in which he had been 
p engag'd with Mr. Robert Tyrwhit, a Dependent of the 
. Earl of Suffolk, Lord High Treaſurer i. At laſt by 
0 the Means of fifteen hundred Pounds given to Sit 
$ William St. Fohy and Sir Edward Villiers, half Bro- 
f ther to the Lady Villiers, Mother to the new. Favou- 
5 rite Sir George Villiers, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
Y bam, Sir Malter procur'd his Liberty n; for which he 
at return'd Thanks to that Favourite on the 1 5th of 
* March 1613-16 0; being the ſame Day releas'd out of 
„ the Tower *, after above twelve Years Confinement 
10 there. But ſome Months before he left that Place, he 
of ſaw the Earl of Somerſet brought thither Priſoner, and 
85 afterwards condemn'd to Death: Which occaſioned 
Mm Sir Walter to compare his own Caſe with that of the 
lt, Earl's, and to remark ; * That the whole Hiſtory of 
ng the World had not the like” Precedent of a King's 
wy « Priſoner to purchaſe Freedom, and his Boſom- 
oy “ Favourite to have the Halter, but in Scripture, in 
oy « the Caſe of Mordecai and Haman.” Upon hearin 
Zut of which the ng 3 18 ſaid to have replied, that Raleg 5 | 
by. e : might 


1 MS. Letter of the Lord Carew, to Sir Thomas Roe; ail 
15 from the Savoy, Weſtminſter, Januaty 24, 1615-16. #® Obſer- 
Plan vations on Sanderſon's Hiſtory of King James, p. io. Letter 
745” of Sir Walter Kalegh to Sir George Villiers, apud Oldys, fol. 


Ka. cxcti, Ms. Letter of Lord Carew, to Sir Thomas * 18th 
47: January 16165, | 
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might die in that Deceit: Which prov'd true, for his 
Majeſty afterwards pardon'd Somerſet, and executed 
Rolegh, equally to the Aſtoniſhment of the World. 
Sir Walter being now at large, had the Means of 
proſecuting his old Scheme of ſettling Guiana, with 
which he was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſs'd, that, even during 
his Impriſonment, he held a conſtant. Correſpondence | 
with x 25x Country, ſending thither every Year, or 
every ſecond Year, a Ship, to keep the Indians in 
Hopes of being reliev'd from the Tyranny: of the Spa+ 
niards, who had again incroach'd upon them, and maf- 
| ſacred ſeveral, both of the Inhabitants and of his own 
Men. In theſe Ships were brought over ſeveral Na- 
tives of that Country, with whom he converſed in the 
Tower, and obtain'd all poſſible Informations concern- 
ing it v. Upon theſe Lights he offer'd his Scheme for 
proſecuting his Diſcovery to the Court, before he un- 
dertook it in Perſon : Nor were there then any 
Doubts, either as to the Improbability of the Deſign, 
or its Unlawfulneſs, notwithſtanding the Peace made 
with Spain; otherwiſe the King would not have made 
ſuch Grants as he did, even at that Time * ; which 
ſhews, that he was then convinc'd, that Sir Walter had in 
his firſt Voyage diſcovered and taken Poſſeſſion of that 
Country for the Crown of England; and that conſe- 

uently his Subjects were juſtly intitled to any Benefits 
that might ariſe from its Diſcovery, without the leaſt 
Reſpect to the Pretenſions of the Spaniards... Beſides, 
at the Time, when Sir Walter firſt mov'd the Court 
upon this Subject, the Spaniſo Match was not thought 
of; and the King's Neceſſities being then very preſſing, 
he may be preſum'd to have conceiv'd great Hopes 
from that Diſcovery ; tho? he might afterwards change 
his ( pinion, when he grew ſo unreaſonably fond of 
that Match *. Upon Sir Ralph Winwood's Advancement 


P Nalegh's Apology, p. 52, 53. 4 Oldys, fol. cc. r Camp- 
bell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II. p. 71. | 
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„ N je rapes 7 Te 
7 — of March 1614; Ralegh reviv'd his Propoſal : 
abou 


t Guiana in a Letter to him, in which be com- 
plain'd of having been extremely miſrepreſented by two 
or three Courtiers to the King to ſuch a Degree, that 
even the united Intereſts of Prince Henry, the Queen, 
and her Brother the King of - Denmark, who were all 
convinc'& of his Innocence, could not ſet him right in 
his Majeſty's Opinion; but at the fame time acknow- 
ledging, that all he had remaining was owing to his 
Majeſty, Ueclar'd, that he was ready to ſacrifice it all 
in his Service; fince to die for the King, and not &y 
the King, was all the Ambition he had in the World”, 
But he could not procure Leave of the Court to exe- 
cute his Deſign till after he had purchaſed his Liberty; 
and on the 26th of Auguſt 1616, obtain'd a Royal 
Commiſſion to ſettle Guiana, at the Expence of him- 
felf and his Friends. Some Writers have repre- 
ſented this Commiſſion as under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, and directed, To our truſty and well beloved Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Knight. But according to others v, and 
the Account given by King James himſelf in his De- 
claralion publiſh'd after Rategh's Death *, it was only 
under the Pf#vy Seal, and without thoſe Expreſſions of 
Truſt or Grace. But it is not impoſſible, that this 
Commiſſion might paſs both Seals; and this Conjec- 
ture is countenanc'd by a Paſſage in a Letter, which 
Ralegh drew up for Mr. Peter Vanlore, an eminent 
Merchant, to be ſent to his Brother Sir Adrian Thi- 
baut in Amſterdam, requeſting him to engage another 
Merchant there to communicate to Sir Walter ſpme- 
thing of Importance, which he knew relating to Cui, 
| Fs: \ i #,.* 0 


* Sir Walter Ralegh's Letter to Mr. Secretary Winwood, 
printed in his Remains. t See Ralegh's Remains, p. 200. 
Coke's Detection of the four laſt Reigus, p. 85. Rapin's Hiſtory 
of England, and Mr. Tindall's Notes. u Rymer, Tom, 
vi. p. 759. Y p. 4. Edit. 1618. in 4to. | 
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ana; in . Letter mention is made Wy" a Cortmidihe 


to bim under the Great Seal a. However, even that 


Commiſſion under the Privy Seal, which was unque- 
ſtionably given, grants him very extenſive. Powers. 


By one Clauſe he is conſtituted General and Commander 


in chief of this Enterprize; and by: 
Governor of the new Country, which 
and this with ample Authority,: By a third he has 
Power of exerciſing Martial Law, in ſuch a Manner, 
as the King's Lieutenant Gegepal by Sea or Land, or 
any of the Lieutenants of the Counties of " England 
had. Theſe Powers ſeem to imply in them a virtual 
Pardon to Ralegh ; and perhaps made him leſs ſollicir 
tous for an actual one. 1 is affirm'd indeed, in the 
King's Declaration, that he ſued much for ſuch a Pardon, 
but that it was refuſed by his Majeſty, * both to diſs 
% authoriſe him with thoſe, Fog were under his Com- 
“ mand, in Caſe he ſhould attempt to exceed his 
* Commiſſion, and to reſerve him to the Juſtice of 
< the Law, if by new Offences he ſhould make him- 


other, appointed 


cſelf indign of former Mercies.” But it is expreſsly 


afirm'd in a Letter of Carem Ralegh, that his Father 
had Overtures made him of a Pardon for fifteen hun- 


dred Pounds by Sir William St. John, one of the Per- 


ſons, of whom he had before bought Mis. Freedom; 
but that Sir Francis Bacon, newly made Lord Keeper 
of the Great Scal, being conſulted by him, diſſuaded 
him in theſe Words; Sir, the Knee- timber of your 
« Voyage is Money. Spare your Purſe in this Parti- 
* cular ; for upon my Life you have a ſufficient Par- 
« don for all that is paſt already, the .King having 


- * under his Broad Seal made you Admiral of yours 
Fleet, and given you Power of; the Martial Lal 
« over your Officers and Soldiers *. SI 


| 8 ; & : os 

4 i” Oldys, fol. cxciii, exciv. r Howell's Familiar Letters, 
Vol. Ii, Letter Ixiii. p. 371. 5th Edit. London, 1678: 3: and Op" . 
ſervations on Sanderſon's Hiſtory, p. 10. 
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The Hand Embaffador- Don Diego Sarmiento * o 
Acuna, better known by the Title of Count de Gonde-, 
mar, Who by his Atldres and Vivacity of Lone, 
had gain'd a prodigious Aſcendant over the King, at 
the Expence of his Majeſty's Honour and the Nation” N 
Intereſt, took immediate Alarm at Ralegb's Prepa- 
rations, ahd made loud and vehement Aſſertions to the | 
King, as his Majeſty afirms in his Declaration , that. 
he knew and had diſcover'd the Intention and Enter- 
prize of Sir Walter to be only hoſtile and piratical, 
tending to a Breach, between. the two Crowns, and 
the Danger and Deſtruction of the King his Maſter's. 
Subjects! in thoſe Parts. The King's Anſwer was, as 
he repreſents it himſelf „ that he would ſend Ralegh 
with a limited Commilſ jan, and that © he durſt not, 
upon Peril of his Head, attempt any ſuch Matter, 
“ and if he did, he would ſurely as Juſtice upon 
« him, or ſend him bound, Hand Ax Feet into Spain, 


= with all the Gold and Goods he ſhould obtain by 


e Robbery and bring home, were they never fo great. 
But the Limitations intimated in this Fen, wi 185 


the king of Spain 8 bers there or here, but. 
on the contrary; with full Liberty to carry what Arms 
and Ammunition they pleas'd for Defence, and the 
Royal Aſſurance of enjoying unmoleſted whatever they 
return'd with. The Commiſſion is not therefore ſo well. 
and clearly penned, as the King repreſents in his Decla- 
ration; who affirms there likewiſe, that he, in his own. 
princely Judgment, gave no Belief to Sir Walter's Aſſer- 
tions, that he had ſeen and try'd the Gold Ore of the, 


e 3 + Mine 
p. 5. wid, 
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Mine of Guiana, as being perſuaded, chat in Nature | 
there were no ſuch Mines of Gold intire, or that the 
Spaniards, ſo induſtrious in the Chace of Treaſure, 
would not have neglected it ſo long: and yet in the 
Commiſſion, his Majeſty takes Care to ſecure to him- 
ſelf his own Dividend of a full fifth of ſuch Gold, 
&c. His Majeſty obſerves alſo in the ſame. Declara- 
tion, that he had, for further Caution, enjoin'd Se- 
cretary Winwoed to urge Sir Walter, upon his Con- 
ſcjence and Allegiance, to deal plainly, and expreſs 
himſelf, whether he had any other Intention, but only 
to go to theſe Golden Mines in Guiana; which Sir 
Walter not only proteſted ſolemnly unto the Secretary, 
but by him wrote a cloſe Letter 'to his Majeſty, con- 
taining a ſolemn Profeſſion thereof, contend with 
many Aſſeverations, and that he never meant or would 
commit any Outrages or Spoils upon the King of 
Spain's Subjects; with which Proteſtation of Sir Val. 
ter his Majeſty acquainted the Spani/o Embaſſador, 
who ſtill perſiſted in his Jealouſy and Importunity to 
King James to ſtay the Voyage, alledging, that the 
great Number, that Sir Malter had prepared for it, 
ſhew'& manifeſtly, that he had no peaceable Intention; 
and offering, upon Ralegb's Anſwer thereto, that thoſe 
Ships were only provided for his ſafe Convoy, that, if 
Sir Walter would go with one or two Ships only to 
ſeek the Mine, he would move the King of Spazn to 
ſend two or three Ships with. him back again for his 
ſafe Convoy to England with the Gold, 7 the Em- 
bafſador himſelf to remain here in Pledge for th 
| King his Maſter's Performance thereof. But ſuch, add: 
* his Majeſty, were the conſtant fair Offers of the faid Sir 
"we Walter Rategh, and ſpecious Promiſes, as his Ma- 
e jeſty in the End rejected the importunate Suit of 
« the ſaid Spamſp Embaſſador for his Stay, and reſoly'd 
* to let him go; but withall took Order, both that 
* he, and all thoſe that went in his Company, w_ 


Sir WAtTER RALEGH, _ 


« find good Security to behave themſelves peaceably 
« towards all his Majeſty's Friends and Allies, and to 


« obſerve ſtrictly all the Articles of the Commiſſion, 


« which his Majeſty; for-that Cauſe, had the greater 
« Care to have it well and clearly penned and ſet 
« down.” But how clearly this Commiſſion was 


penn'd, has been remark'd already; and with regard 


to the cloſe Letter, which the King takes Notice Sir 


Walter had written to him, it was probably that, in 
which that Gentleman had, in Obedience to his Ma- 


jeſty's Commands, given an Account of the Num- 
ber of his Men, the Burthen and Strength of his Ships, 
together with the Country and River, which he was 


to enter *®, This Letter appears to have been com- 


municated by the King to the Spaniſo Embaſſador, 
by which Means the King of Spain had an exact Know- 


ledge of Ralegb's whole Enterprize; and accordingly 


ſent to Guiana, before Sir Walter left the Channel, to 


prepare a greater Force than his to oppoſe him“: 


And the Original of that very Letter is ſaid to have been 
found afterwards in the Spaniſh Governor's Cloſet at St. 
Thome in Guiana, when that Town was taken *. This 
Account is favour'd by this remarkable Circumſtance, 
of his Majeſty's omitting to infert that cloſe Tetter, 
which he mentions, of Sir Walter, in his Declaration, 
as he would moſt probably have done, if it had bee 

then in his Poſſeflion But to juſtify the Truth of 


his Majeſty's Communications with the Spaniſo Em- 


baſſador upon this Subject, I ſhall inſert here the fol- 


lowing Paſſage from an original Letter * of Villiers 


Earl of Buckingham to Secretary Winwood, dated 


March 28, 1617, from Lincoln where the Court then 


was: „His Majeſty perceiveth by a Letter he hath 


1 | received 


u Sir Walter Ralegh's Letter to fir Ralph Winwood. » Shir- 
ley's Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, p. 183. Edit. 1677. Howell's 
Letters, ubi ſupra, p. 369. Howell, ibid. & Shirley, ibid. 


In the Poſſeſſion of the late Duke of Montagu. 
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c received from the Spaniſh Embaſſador, that you” 
<« have not been yet with him, to acquaint him wi 

the Order taken by his Majeſty about Sir Walter 

'<& Ralegb's Voyage; and therefore would have you go 

5“ to him, as ſoon as you can poſſibly, to relate unt 

him particularly his Majeſty's Care of that Buſineſs, 

s and the Courſe he hath 8 therein.“ This Letter, 

tho it gives us no Light into the Particulars of what 

Sir Ralph Winwood was to deliver to the Spaniſh Em- 

baſſador, ſhews evidently, that his Buſineſs was of a 

Kind, which that honeſt Secretary had no Inclination | 

or Forwardneſs to be employed in. 8 

The whole Expence of Ralegh's Expedition was Jon 

165 'd by him and his Friends. For this Purpoſe he 

call 5 in the eight thouſand Pounds,which he had lent: 

to the Counteſs 'of Bedford, reckoned in King Jamess 

Declaration à competent Sari faction for all his Eſtates, 

tho* Sherborne alone was afterwards valued by the! 

State at 5000 J. per Annum. He prevail'd likewiſe, 

with his Wife to ſell her Eſtate at Mitcham in Surry, 

of for '25001. for the promoting the Deſign * ; in which 

he engaged many Adventurers. But the Company of 

Volunteers were ſuch, as had never ſeen the Sea nor 

Wars, and, except about forty Gentlemen, were a very 

diſſolute, diſorderly, and ungovernable Crew, whom 

<« their Friends thought it an exceeding good Gain to 

< be diſcharg'd of, at the Hazard of ſome thirty, 

* forty, or fifty Pounds, knowing , they could not 

« have lived à whole Year ſo cheap at Home.“ Se- 

veral Merchants, both in England and foreign Parts, 

contributed likewiſe to this Adventure; ſo that at laſt 

Ralegh was enabled to fit out a Fleet conſiſting of ſeven 

Sail. The firſt was the Admiral call'd The Deſtim, 

a flout Ship, built by Sir Walter himſelf, of the Bur- 

tes of 440 Tuns, and rating 36 Pieces of Can- 


non | 


. 


2 Obſervations on Sanderſon! 8 Hiſtory of King James, p. 11. 


Þ Ibid, and Ralegh's Ap0'0gy: p. 47: 48. 2 Rategh's Apo: "ogy, 
Fr 4. 
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non. On board of it were Sir Walter Ralegb General, 
and his Son Walter Captain, beſides 200 Men, of 
whom 80 were Gentlemen Volunteers and Adven- 
turers, moſt of them Sir Walter's Relations: Which 
Number was afterwards increaſed. The ſecond, The 
Jaſon of London, 240 Tuns, and 25 Guns, Captain 
Fobn Pennington Vice Admiral, 80 Men, one Gentle- 
man, . no more. Third, The Encounter, 160 Tuns, 

L 17 Guns, Edward Haſtings Captain; ſucceeded, upon | 
: his Death in the Weſt Indies, by Captain Whitney. | 
* Fourth, The Thunder, 150 Tuns, 20 Guns, Sir NI — 
f liam St. Leger Captain, fix Gentlemen, 60 Soldiers, and 
ten Land Men. Fifth, The Flying. Joan, 120 Tuns, 
14 Guns, Jobn Chidley Captain, 25 Men. Sixth, The | 
Southampton, 80 Tuns, fix Guns, John Baily Captain, | 
25 Mariners, two Gentlemen. Seventh, The Page, a | 
Pinnace, 25 Tuns, three Rabnets of Braſs, James 
Barker Captain, eight Sailors. But before Ralegb left 
the Coaſt of England, he was join'd by as many Ships 
more, fo that his whole Fleet conſiſted of 13 Sail, be- 
ſides his own Ship. Among theſe were The Convertine, 
commanded by Captain Keymis ; The Confidence, com- 
manded by Captain Mollaſton; a Shallop, nam'd The 
Flying Hart, under Sir Fohn Ferne; two Fly- boats, under 
Captain Samuel King, and Captain Robert Smith; and a 
Caravel, with perhaps another nam'd the Chudley, beſides. 
With the former Part of this Fleet Ralegh ſail'd 
from the Thames, on the 26th of March 16:5, but it 
was the End of June, or Beginning of Fuly, before all 
his Company join'd him, and he left Plymouth with his 
whole Fleet ; after' which he was obliged to put into 
Cork in Ireland thro? Streſs of Weather, and, remain'd 
there till the 19th of Auguſt. He reach'd the Canaries 
on the 6th of September, and obtain'd there ſome Re- 
ireſhments, with an ample Certificate from the Gover- 
nor, that he had behav'd himſelf with great Juſtice 
and Honour d, In the whole Voyage, between the 


36 * Oldys, fol. cxevii- exeix. 
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Cape de Verd Iſlands and America, he met with fucks 
contrary Winds and ſo many Storms, that the Fleet 
was in great Want of Water, and the Crew fo 


ſickly, that many of the ableſt Men both for Sea 


and Land died. However on the 17th of November, 
they came in Sight of Guiana, and ſoon after to An- 
chor, in five Degrees, off the River Caliana, where 
they ſtaid till the 4th of December *®. Here Ralegh was 
receiv*d by the Indians of thoſe Parts with the utmoſt 


1 Joy, who not only aſſiſted him with Proviſions and 


every thing elſe in their Power, but offer'd him the 
Sovereignty of the Country, if he would ſettle amongft 
them; which he declin'd to accept . His extreme 
Sickneſs for ſix Weeks preventing him from under- 
taking the Diſcovery of the Mines in Perſon, he was 
oblig'd to depute Captain Keymis to that Service; and 
accordingly on the 4th of December order'd five ſmall: 
Ships to ſail into the River Oronoque. Aboard theſe 
five Veſſels were five Companies of fifty Men each; 


the firſt commanded by Captain Parker, Brother of 


the Lord Monteagle; the ſecond by Captain North, 
Brother of Lord North; the third by his Son Captain 
Ralegh ; the fourth by Captain Thornburſt ; and the 


fifth by Prideaux, Lieutenant to Captain Chidley. Sir 


Werham St. Leger, Ralegh's Lieutenant, who had the 
Charge of theſe Companies, falling ſick at Caliana, 
it was conferr'd upon George Ralegb, Sir Walter's 


Nephew, who had ſerv'd with great Reputation in the 
Low Countries; and Captain Keymis had the chief 


Charge of landing and conducting them s. But Key- 
mis having laid down the Plan of his intended At- 


tempt upon the Mine, and undertaken to diſcover it 


with ſix or eight Perſons in Sir Fohn Ferne's Shallop, 
Ralegb diſliking that Method of Proceeding, deter- 


min'd 


e Sir Walter R:legh's Letter to Secretary Winwood. Letter 
to his Lady from Caliana, Nov. 14, 1617. Printed among his 
Ms. apud Oldys, fol. ccii, 


Remains. 5 Ralegh's Journal, 
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min'd to alter it, and therefore ſent to him che follow- 
ing Inſtructions : 
- Keymis, Whereas you are reſoly'd, after your * 


« rival into the Oronogue, to paſs to the Mine with 


my Couſin Herbert and ſix Muſqueteers, and to that 

« End deſired to have Sir. Jahn Ferne's Shallop, I do 
« not allow of that Courſe ; becauſe you cannot land 
« ſo ſecretly, but that ſome. Indians on the River Side 
ee may diſcoyer you, who giving Knowledge thereof 
« to the Spaniards, you nay be cut off before you 
« recoyer your Boat. I therefore adviſe you to ſuffer 
« the Captains and Companies of the Engi;/b to paſs 


c up Weſtward of the Mountain Aio, from whence 


« you have no leſs than three Miles to the Mine, an 

to encamp between, the SpaniſÞ Town and you, if 

« there is any Town near it; that being ſo Shed, 
« you may make Tryal what Depth 7 Breadth the- 


% Mine holds, and whether or not it will anſwer our 


« Hopes. And if you find it royal, and the Sani- 
<* ards begin to war upon you, then let the Serjeant 
« Major repell them, if it is in his Power, and drive 
cc them as far as he can: But if you find the Mine 


is not fo rich, as to perſuade the holding of it, 
« and it requires a ſecond Supply, then ſhall you bring 


but a Baſket or two to ſatisty his Majeſty, that my 
e Deſign was not imaginary, but true, tho not an- 
* ſwerable to his Majeſty's Expectation; for the 
Quantity of which I never gave Aſſurance, nor 
“ could. On the other Side, 14 — ſhall find any 
<« great Number of Soldiers that are newly ſent into 
ce the Oronoque, as the Caſſique of Caliana toid us 
<« there were, and that the Paſſages are already in- 
<« forced, ſo as without manifeſt Peril of my Son, 
. yourſelf, and the other Captains, you cannot pals; 
« towards the Mine; then be well adviſed how you 

« land, 


* Ralegh's Apology, p. 26. | "7" 
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land, for I know ( a few Gentlemen excepted) 
What a Scum of Men you have, and I would not 
& for all the World receive a Blow from the W 
e to the Diſhonour of the Nation. I myſelf, for my 


1 „ Weakneſs, cannot be preſent; neither will the Com- 


© pany land, except I abide by the Ships, the Galleons 


of Spain being daily expected. Piggot the Serjeant 
Major is dead; Sir Warham St. Leger, my Lieute- 


mant, without Hope of Life; and my Nephew, 
5 George Rategh, your Serjeant Major now, but a” 
% young Man. It is therefore on your Judgment that 
<« I rely, whom I truſt God will direct for the beſt. 
* Let me hear from you as ſoon as you can. You. 
& ſhall find me at Punta de Gallo dead or alive; and 
e if you find not my Ships there, yet there you ſhall 
find their Aſhes, for I Wil fire witk the Galleons if 


t it comes to Extremity, but run away I will never.“ 


With theſe Inſtructions the five Ships ſet forward, 

parting from Ralegh and the reſt of the Fleet, with a 
Month's Proviſion, on the 1oth of December ®. But 
when they found a new Spaniſh Town, call'd St. Tbome, 
conſiſting of about 140 Houſes, tho? lightly built, 
with a Chapel, a Convent of Franciſcans, and a Garri- 
ſon,B erected on the main Channel of the Oroxoque , about 


twenty Miles diſtant from the Place, where Antonio 


Berreo, the Governor taken by Ralegh in his firſt 


Diſcovery and Conqueſt here, attempted to plant; 


Keymis and the reſt thought themſelves oblig'd, thro? 


Fear of having the Enemy's Garriſon between them 
and their Boats, to deviate from their Inſtructions, 
which enjoin'd them, firſt to carry a little Party to 
make Tryal of the Mine, under Shelter of their own. 


Camp; and then to deal with the Spaniſo Town as it 
ſhould behave towards them, They determin'd there- 


| ſ fore 5 


h Ralegh's Journal, apud Oldys, fol. co. 1 Heylig's 
Coſmography, p. 1084. | Dep 
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Sir W ALTER 'RALEGH, Ixxviiĩ 
fore to land in one Body, and encamp between the 


Mine and the Town *, by which Means, tho' them- 


ſelves were the ſtronger, their Boats were expos'd, and 
the Mine left untry'd, contrary to Ralegh's Order. 
For about three Weeks after their Departure, landing 
by Night, nearer the Town than they ſuſpected, and 
intending to reſt themſelves on the River Side till 
Morning, they were in the Night- time ſet upon by 


the Spaniſb Troops, appriz'd of, and fore - arm'd for 
their coming. This Charge was ſo unexpected, and 


ſtruck the common Soldiers with ſuch Amazement and 
Confuſion, that had not the Captains and ſome ather 
Gentlemen animated the reſt, they had all been cut to 
Pieces. But the reſt, by their Example, ſoon rally- 
ing, made ſo vigorous an Qppdlition to the:Spanzards, 
that they forc'd them to a Retreat, till in the Warmth 


of the Purſuit the Eugliſb found themſelves: at the 


Spaniſh Town before they knew where they were. 


Here the Battle was renew'd againſt them, being aſ- 


ſaulted by the Governor himſelf Don Diego Palameca, 
and four or five Captains at the Head of their Com- 
panies ; againſt whom Captain Ralegb, from the Heat 
and Impatience of Youth, being but twenty-three 
Years old, neglecting his own Safety, and not waiting 
for the Muſqueteers, ruſh'd forward at the Head of a 
Company of Pikes, and having kill'd one of the 
Spaniſh Captains, was himſelf ſhot by another; but 
preſſing ſtill forward with his Sword upon Erinetia, 
probably the Captain who had ſhot him, this Spani- 
ard with the But-end of his Muſket fell'd him tothe 
Ground; and after theſe Words, Lord have Mercy 


| upon me, and proſper your Enterprize, young Ralegh 
| ſpoke no more. His Serjeant John Pleſſington imme- 


diately-thruſt the Spaniſh Captain thro* the Body with 
his Halbert. Two other Spaniſb Officers were kilPd at 
: | the 


* Ralegh's apology, p. 29. and his Lett:r to Lord Carew 
Printed at the E d of that Apolôgy, p. (6. 5 
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the ſame Time, and the Governor himſelf fell in the 
fame Engagement!, which happen'd on the 2d of 
January 1617-18 u. The Spaniſh Leaders being all thus 
diſpatch'd, and many of their Soldiers, the reſt fled 
and were diſpers'd, ſome to ſheltey about the Market 
Place, from whence they kilPd and wounded the Ex- 
tiſþ at Pleaſure, fo that the latter ſaw no Way left for 
Safety but by firing the Town, and driving the Ene- 
my to the Woods and Mountains, whence they ſtil 
kept the Engliſo waking with perpetual Alarms , 
Others were more careful to defend the Paſſages to 
their Mines, of which they had three or four not far 
_—_— than they had been to defend the Town-it- 
ſelf . N "MT +28 1 
Captain Keymis had now, by the Removal of all 
Obſtructions, an Opportunity of viſiting and making a 
Tryal of the Mine, which he aſſur'd Ralegh in a Let- 
ter of the 8th of January, he was preparing to do ?, 
and actually attempted, with Captain Thorn 
burſt, Mr. W. Herbert, Sir ohn Hamden, and others; 
but at their firſt Approach near the Bank, where they 
intended to land, he receiv'd from an Ambuſcade of 
the Spaniards in the Woods a Volley of Shot, which 
ſlew two of his Company, hurt fix others, and wounded 
Captain Thornhurſt dangerouſly in the Head. This 
ſtagger'd his Reſolution, eſpecially as he found the 
River ſo low, ſo that he could not approach the Banks 
in moſt other Places near the Mine by a Mile, and 
the Woods thick and unpaſſable; and conſiderd, that 
if they ſhould diſcover the Mine, they had no Men to 
work it, the Spaniards themſelves having ſeveral Gold 
and Silver Mines near the Town, which were uſeleſs 
for want of Negroes. Keymis therefore about the w 


1 Ralegh's Apology, p. 30, 31, 33- and his Letter to his Wiſe. 
m 'Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi, p. 28. n Ralegh's o- 
logy, p. 31. © Ralegh's Remains, p. 178. ? Keymis's 
Letter to'Ralegh's Apology, p. 32. [ES 
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Sir WALTER RALEGH, Ixxix 
dle of February return'd to Nunta de Gallo, without 
diſcovering the Mine, alledging the Reaſons mention'd 
above, and that the Companies of Eugliſb in the Town 
of St. Thome were not able to defend it againſt the 
daily and nightly Aſſaults of the Spaniards a. Beſides, 
as ſome Mitigatiap of their ill Succeſs, and Influce- 
ment to further Hopes, Keymis produc'd two Ingots of 
Gold, which had been reſerv'd it St. Thome, as the 
King of Spain's Quinto or Proportion, together with 
other valuable Spoils of the Governor, and a la 
Quantity of Papers, Letters, Memorials, Schemes, 
Plans, and Maps found in that Governor's Study. 
Among theſe were four Letters, which plainly diſco- 
ver'd, not only Ralzgh's whole Enterprize to have 
been betray' d, but his Life thereby put into the Power 
of the Spaniards. The firſt was from thg- King of 
Spain dated the 19th of March 1616-17, and ſent by 
a Bark of Advice to Guiana: The ſecond, another of 
that King of the 2d of May, to the Governor of that 
Country: The third, ſent from that King by the Bi- 
ſhop of Porto Rico, and deliver'd to that Governor on 
the 15th of July: And the fourth from the Farmer 
and Secretary of the Cuſtoms in the dies. Theſe 
Letters diſcover'd the Preparations made by the Spa- 
niards to receive Ralegb; who complain'd of the Trea- 
chery of betraying and expoſing him to them, in the 
Letter, which he wrote about a Month after to Se- 
cretary Winwood, and in that to his Lady. To the juſt 
Indignation, which he conceiv'd upon this Occaſion, was 
added the Mortification of finding, that Captain Kzy- 
mis had made no Tryal of the Mine; upon which he 
reproach'd that Captain with having undone him, and 
wounded his Credit with the King paſt Recovery. 
This affected Keymis with ſo ſenſible a Concern, that 
he retir'd to his Cabbin, where he ſhot himſelf, but 


2 Ralegh's Apology, p. 42-46, and Letter to Winwood. 
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finding the Wound not mortal. he diſpatcli'd hirtte 
ſelf with a long Knife thruſt thro? his lefe. Pap into his 
Heart *. 

The ill State of Sir Walter's Health would not 
ſuffer him to repair the Neglect of. Keymis, by going 
up the River himſelf ; for all the while he lay with the 
five larger Ships at Punta de Gallo, he was incapable of 
fuch a Voyage, and at the ſame Time was in cons 
tinual Apprehenſion of being attack'd_ in this divided 
State of his Fleet by the Spaniſh Armada, lent out pur- 
poſely to lay wait for and deſtroy him ; but the Enemy 
miſs'd him by ſtaying in the wrong Place. 

However his Misfortunes and Diſappointments did 
not alter his Reſolution of -returning home, tho? the 
Crew of his own Ship fell to Mutiny upon their Ar- 
rival at foundland, where ſome were for ſtaying 
Abroad. But the Majority being of Opinion to re- 
turn to England, he arriv'd with his leaky Ships at 
Kingſale in Ireland. By this Time the News of | 
the firing St. Thome, and the Slaughter of the Spani- 
ards there, being brought to England, and the Spaniſh 
Embaſſador inſiſting upon Satisfaction for the Injuries 
done to his Maſter's Subjects, King James on the 1 1th 
of June 1618, publiſh'd a e u, declaring 
his Dereſtation of Sir Walter's Conduct towards the 
Spaniards at Guiana; and charging ſuch, as were ac- 
quainted with the Particulars, to repair to any of his 
Privy Council, and certify their whole Knowledge. 
This Proclamation aſſerts, that his Majeſty had, by 
. expreſs Limitation and Caution, reſtrain'd and forbid. 
Ralegh from attempting any Act of Hoſtility upon any 
Territories or Subjects of foreign Princes, with whom, 
his Majeſty was in Amity, and more particularly thoſe 
of his dear Brother the King of Spain. Yet it is evi-' 


dent 


LE Ralegh's Apology, p. 39. and Letters to Winwood and to his 
Wife. Ralegh's Journal and Letter to Winwood. Nos 
fol. ccviii u Rymer, Tom. xvii. fol. 92. 
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Sir WALTER RALEGEH. xxxi 
dent, that the Commiſſion, to which this Proclama- 
tion refers, contains no ſuch Limitation. _ 

The Proclamation, however, did mot deter Sir Wal. 
ter, upon his Arrival at Plymouth” in the Beginning of 
July, from landing, and 9 to ſurrender him 
ſelf voluntarily into the Kin ands, to whom he 
wrote an excellent Letter in Defence of himſelf. As. 
he was upon the Road to Landon, before he came to 
Aſoburton, he was met by Sir Lewis Stiftkley, Vice Ad- 
miral of Devonſbire, and his ow]n Kinſman, who had 
Orders from the Court to arreſt and bring him up 
Priſoner. And this Man, hg had Meanneſs — 2 


to undertake an Office fo unkable to the Relation 


between them, appears to have executed it with equal 
Diſingenuity. - 

Sir Walter returg'd with him to Plymouth, where 
being now. apprehenſive of the Reſentment of the King 
and his Hiſpanioli ſed Miniſters, he contrived to conve 
himſelf out * 3 Kingdom in a Veſſel hired for that 
Purpoſe 5 King, an old Officer of 
his. But To ng hi Reſolution, 
proceeded am his Journey tow 
ing it proper to 3 Time for the r of ” ; 
Majeffyyat Saliſbury, by the Aſſiſtance o 

a French Quack, he — Sickneſs for ee 
Days, during which he wrote his Apology. However, 
on the 7th of ug he arriv'd at London, where he 


that Reſpect, he. 
n o yet think- 


vas permitted the Confinement of his own Houſe; bur 


having ſtill good Reaſons not to truſt himſelf to the 
Mercy of the Court, he form'd a Deſign to eſcape i into 
France, "_ Sir Lewis Stuckley, who was privy to 
and encourgg'd it, difcoyer'd; and Sir Walter being 
ſeiz d in a Boat upon the River below Weokvich, was 
a ſecond time, on the 10th of Auguſt, committed to 
the Tower. But tho? his Dent * abſolutely 2 
1 termin d, 


« 3 


2 een King's dernde. Ms. apud our fol. cexii. 
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termin'd, yet it was not eaſy to find a Method to com- 
paſs it, Gore his Conduct in his late Expedition could 
not be ſtretch'd in Law to ſuch a Sentence. It was 
reſolv'd therefore td ſacrifice him to Spain, in a Manner, 
which has juſtly expas'd the Court to the Abhorrence 
of all N Ages, by calling him down to Jud mY 
ment upon his former Sentence, paſs d Aten, Tes | 
. before, 'which they were then aſham'd or ſcrupled to 
execute: ſo that, by a ſtrange Contrariety of Pro- 
ceedings, he, who ai been condemn'd for being a 
Friend to the Spa „now loſt his Life for being 3 
their Enemy. KB Seal Was accordingly ſent to 
the Judges to oct . — Execution; upon which 
a Conference was held on Friday the 23d of O#, 1618, 
between all the Judges of England, concerning "the 
Manner how Priſoners, who have been attainted of 
Treaſon, and ſet at Liberty, ſhould | be brought to Exe. 


Caution. | 
| In Conſequence of their Reſolution, dar Seal 
came to the King's Bench, commanding that Court to 
proceed _ ir Walter according to Law ; who. 
the next Da v Notice from the Council to pre- 
| pare himſel for ath * ; and on Wedneſday the 28th 
of that Month, at Eight inthe Morning, wis Taken 
out of Bed in the hot Pit of an Ague, and carried to 
the King's Bench Bar at Weſtminſter. Thę Chief Juſ- 
tice, Sir Henry Montagu, order'd The Record of his 
Conviction and Judgment at VMincheſten in 1603 to be 
read, and then Kugel, what he had to offer, why 
Execution ſhould not be awarded | ? To this Sir Walter 
leaded the Commiſion granted him by his Majeſty, 
os his late Voyage, which implyed a reſtoring Life 
to him, by giving him Power, as Marſhal, on the Life 
and Death of _ * then began to a his 
5 an 6 
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Conduct in that Voyage, but the Court refug'd to hear 
him; and fo Execution was awarded againſt him. He 
defir'd them, that he might not be cut off ſo ſuddenly, 
ſince he had ſomewhar tö do in Diſcharge of his 
Conſcience, ſomething to fatisfy his Majeſty, and 
the World in; calling upon: God' to be his Judge, 
before whom he ſhould ſhortly" appear, that he was 
never diſloyal to his Majeſty ; which I vil juſtify, ſaid 
he, where I ſhall not fear the Face of any King on Earth. 
He was then led to the Gate-Houſe near the Palace- 
Yard; and the ſame Day the Warrant for his Exe- 
cution was produc'd, and ſign'd at W:ftminſter, tho? 
his Majeſty was then retir'd into the Country, having 
rejected. all Petitions in his Favour *. The next Morn- 
ing, Thurſday the 29th of Ofober, the Day of the Lord 
Mayor's Inauguration, a Solemnity never 2 at- 
tended before with a public Execution, Sir Walter 
Ralegh was conducted by the Sheriffs of Middleſex, to 
the Old Palace- Tard in Weſtminſter. He was aſſiſted in 
his laſt Moments by Dr. Robert Tolſon, then Dean of 
Weſtminſter, and afterwards Biſhgp of Saſiſoury, who 
+ has written an Account of his Death“; in which he 
obſerves, that being ſurpriz'd at Sir Walter Ralegh's 
Contempt of Death, and expoſtulating with him upon 
it, Sir Walter told him plainly, that he never feared 
Death, and much leſs then; for which he bleſſed God: 
that as to the Manner of it, tho* to others it might 
feem grievous, yet, for himſelf, he had rather die ſo, 
than in a burning Fever. That this was the Effect of 
Chriſtian Courage, he convinc'd the Dean then, and 
1 think, ſays he, all the Spectators at his Death. He ſaid 
nothing as ro the old Plot, but juſtified himſelf fully 
as ta what had been lately objected to him, The Dean 
PE TUBS 1 having 
© Oldyz, fol. ccxxlv— ecxxvil. 4 In a Letter to Sir John 
Iſham, of Lamport in Northamptonſhire, dated at M ellminſter 


College, Nov. 9. 1618, ſtill pr:terv'd in the Family, and cited by 
Mr. Campbell, Lives of the Admirals, Vol, II. p. 84, 85. 
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having put him in Mind of the Earl of Eſſer, he ſaid, 
that Lord was taken off by a Trick; which he told 
the Dean privately, but it is not ſet down by him. Sir 
Valter eat his Breakfaſt heartily that Morning, ſmoak' d 
his Pipe, and made no more of Death, than if he had 
been to take a Journey *. On the Scaffold he convers'd 

freely with the Lord Arundel and others of the Nobility y 
and in his Speech vindicated himſelf from two Suſpi- 

cions, which the King had conceiv'd againſt him, and 
which he apprehended had haſtened his Death; one of 
which was, that he had been engag'd in ſome Plot or 
Confederacy with France; and the other, that he had 
ſpoken diſloyally of his Majeſty. He- confeſs'd his 
Attempt to eſcape, and his pertending Sickneſs. at 
Saliſbury, in order to gain Time for pacifying his Ma- 
jeſty. Ht forgave Manourie the Frenchman, and Sir 
Lewis Stuckley, the Injuries, which they had done him. 
He denied, that he was brought by Force into Eng- 
land from his laſt Voyage, and that he had no Inten- 
tions to return thither ; and vindicated himſelf from 
the Imputation, that he did not deſign'to go to G. 
ana at all, and that he knew of no Mine there, but 
merely us'd it as a Pretence to gain his Liberty. He 
clear'd himſelf likewiſe from another Calumny, of hay - 
ing deſign'd to leave his Men at Guiana; as alſo from 
having wo a Perſecutor of the Earl of Efſex, and 
inſulting him at his Death. He concluded with de- 
firing the Company to join with him in Prayer to that 
great God of Heaven, whom, ſays he, I have 
&© grievoully offended, being a Man full of Vanity, 
* who has lived a ſinful Life in ſuch Callings, as have 
e been moſt: inducing to it: For I have been 4 Sol- 
© dier, a Sailor, and a Caurtier; which are Courſes of 
« Wickedneſs and Vice.” Then Proclamation bei 
made, that all Men ſhould depart the Scaffold, he 
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prepar'd himſelf for Death, giving away his Hat and 
Cap and Money to ſome Attendants, who ſtood near 
him. When he took leave of the Lords and other 
Gentlemen, he intreated the Lord Arundel to deſire the 
King, that no ſcandalous Writings to defame him might 
be publiſh'd after hisDeath; concluding, I have a long 
Journey to go, and therefore will take my Lenve. Then 
having put off his Gown and Doublet, he calPd to the 
Executioner, to ſhew him the Axe; which not being 
preſently done, he ſaid, I priythee let me ſee it, - Doſ 
thou think, that Tam afraid of it? And having it in 
his Hands, he felt along the Edge of it, and ſmiling 
faid to the Sheriff, This is 4 ſharp, Medicine, but it is a 
Phyfician for all Diſſes. Then going to and fro on 
every Side of the Scaffold, he deſir d the Company to 
pray to God to aſſiſt him and ſtrengthen him, The 
Executioner kneeling down, and aſking him Forgive - 
neſs, Sir Waller laying his Hand u _ his © Shoulder 
granted it; and being aſk'd, which Way he would lay 
himſelf on the Block, he anſwer d, So the Heart be 
right, it is no Matter bie Way tbe Head lies. As he 
ſtoop'd to lay himſelf along, and reclin'd his Head, 
his Face being towards the Eaſt, the Executioner ſpread 
his own Cloak under him. After a little Pauſe, he 
gave the Sign, that he was ready for the Stroke, by 
lifting up his Hand; and his Head was ſtruck off at 
two Blows, his Body never ſhrinking nor moving. His 
Head was ſhewn on each Side of the Scaffold, and then 
put into a red Leather Bag, and with his Velvet Night 
Gown thrown over, was afterwards conveyed away in 
a Motirning Coach of his Lady's. His Body was interr d 
in the Chancel of St. Margaret's Church in Weſimin- 
Jer; but his Head was long preſerv'd in a Caſe by his 
Widow, who ſurviv'd him twenty-nine Years; and 
after her Death, by his Son Carew, with whom it is 
laid to have been buried 2 Weſt Horſely in wad 
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had been a Seat of Sir Walter 5 who was * ix Years 
of Age at his Death . 

Thus fell this great Man, the Victim of a mean 
ah corrupt Court to a foreign Power, whofe Influence. 
had at that Time an abſolute Aſcendant in the Coun- 
cils of England over the true Intereſts of the Nation. 
And it is remarkable, that King James himſelf, ſoon 
after Ralegh's Execution, condeſcended to plead that as 
a Merit with the Court of Spain, having directed one 
of his principal Miniſters to write to Mr. Cottington, his 
Agent at Madrid, to preſs that Court to act with Sin- 
cerity towards him, ſince his Majeſty had given ſo man 
Teſtimonies of his, ęſpecially in the cauſing Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh to be put to Death, chiefly for the giving them 


Satisfaction; in which, as well as in other Points, his 


Majeſty had trained upon the Affections of bis People, 
who were greatly affected by the Courage and Con- 
ſtancy ſhewn by him at his Death, which they attri- 
buted to the Deſire his Majeſty had to ſatisfy Spain. 
Mr. Cottington-was likewiſe .nfiruted to let that Court 
know, how able a Man Sir Walter was to have done 
ce his Majeſty Service; and yet, to content them, he had 
not ſpared him, when, by preſerving him, he might 
% have given great Satisfaction to his Subjects, and had 
e ar Command, upon all Occaſions, as uſeful a Man, 
« as ſerved any Prince in Chriſtendom.” And in Fact, 
his Death rais'd fo univerſal a Diſcontent thro? the 
Nation, that the King thought proper to publiſh ſoon 
after a Declaration of the Demeanor and Carriage of Sir 
Walter, as well in his Voyage, as in and fince his Return; 
in which were pretended to be the true Motives and . 
ducements, which accaſion'd his Majeſty to proceed in doing 
Juſtice upon him. It begins with che Aſſertion of that 
BD - Principle, 
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Principle, of which himſelf was ſo fond, and 4 0 
letl him and his Family into ſo many Errors of 
cious Conſequence both to themſelves and their Su — 4 


that Kings are not bound to give Accbunit of their Action to 


any but God. However, he declares that he was willing to 
repreſent his Proceedings in this Caſe to the World; and 
accordingly urges ſeverdl Charges againſt Sir Walter Ra- 
legb, ſome of which have been already taken Notice of, 
endeavouring toſhew, that the Mineof Guiana was amere 
Fiction of Ralegh, and that his original and only 18 
was to plunder the Spaniſh Settlements, and to fi 

their Fleets; that he had form'd a cruel Purpoſe to a 
the Land Soldiers on Shore at Guiana ; that after the De. 
feat of his Deſigns, he had no Intention to return home, 
but to go to the Eaft-Indies, or to ſettle at Newfound- 
land; that after his Arrival in "England he contriv'd 
ſeveral Stratagems to eſcape : By all which Offences 
he had made himſelf unworthy of his Majeſty's Mer- 
cy. But this Declaration had very little Effect in ſa- 
tisfying the Minds of the People, who likewife ſhew'd 
the utmoſt Contempt for the humble Petition and Infor- 
mation of Sir Lewis Stuckley, touching his own Beha- 
viour in the Charge committed unto him for the bringing up 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, and tbe ſcandalous AſPerfions 
caſt upon him for the ſame ; which was printed the ſame 
Year 1618. And indeed no Regard was due to a Man 
of his Character, who, before the End of that very 
Year, was ſurpriz'd in Whitehall clipping the Gold be- 
ſtow'd on him as a Reward for his Treachery; and be- 
ing condemn'd for that Crime, and reduc'd to the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſtripping himſelf to his Shirt to raife Money 
to purchaſe a Pardon, withdrew himſelffrom the Odium 
of Mankind to the Iſland of Lundy in the Severn Sea i, 
where he died mad, on the 29th of Auguſt 1620 *, in 
leſs than two Years 2 Sit Walter Ralegh. © 
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| ApptTIONs to the Life, of Sir Walter Ra / gh, 
Page xxi. 11 E ("LY that it was in . 


Return home from Portugal, that he 
touctꝰd upon. the Coaſt of. Ireland, ſeems contradicted by 


an original Letter of Captain (afterwards Sir) Francs 


Alen to Anthony Bacon, Eſq; elder Brother. of Lord 


Chancellor Bacon, dated at London, | Au 
extant among the Papers of Mr. Bacon, Vol. I. Fol. 122. 
in the Lambeth Library; in which Letter that Gentle- 


man writes, My Lord of £ſſex hath chaſed Mr. Ralegh 

* from the Court, and eonfined him into Ireland. 

« Conjecture you the reſt of that Matter,” 
Page xxvi. The , Conjecture about the time of Sir 


Walt s Diſgrace. and Confinement. on Account of 1 


debauching Mrs. Throchmorton, is fully eſtabliſned by 
the following Paſſage of an original * — of Sir Ed- 
ward Stafford to Anthony: Bacon, Eſq; among that 
Gentleman's Papers, Vol. II. Fol. 123. dated at Drury- 
Houſe, July 30, 1392: If you have any thing to do 
« with Sir Walter Ralegh; or any Love to make to 


Mrs. Throckmorton, at the Tower To- morrow you 


„ may ſpeak with them, if the Countermand come 
not For as ſome think will not be, and Par- 
« ticularly he, that hath Charge to ſend them thither.“ 

Sir Walter continued in the Tower till the latter End 
of September, when he was diſcharged from it, and 
after ſhewing himſelf two Days in London, went into 
the Weſt to look after his Share in — great Prize, the 
Madre de Dios, taken from the Spaniards ; as we learn 
from a Letter of Mr. Morgan Colman to Mr. Anthony 
Bacon, dated at London, September 2.3, 1592, among 
Mr. Bacon's Papers, Vol. II. Fol. 142. And Mr. Bacon 
himſelf writes to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Anthony Standen, 
in a Letter about March 1503, Bid. Fol. 167, that Sir 
a „having n almoſt a Tear in Diſgrace for 
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Sir WALTER Rarttcn. Izxxix 
« ſeyeral Occaſions . . . . is yet hovering between 
« Fear and Hope.” However he took his Seat in the 
Parliament, which begun February 1 592; and was dif- 
ſolv'd on the gth of April 1993; and diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf in it upon many Occaſions. His Endeavours 


to recover her Majeſty's Favour prov'd unſucceſsful 
during the reſt of that Lear: but in the End of Ja- 
mary 159% he had. Hopes of being appointed a Privy 
Counſellor, among ſome others then expected to be 
made; as we find by an original Letter of Mr. Nicho- 
las Faunt, formerly Secretary to Sir Francis Walſingham. 
This Letter is dated on the 31ſt of that Month. and 
addreſs'd to Mr. Anthony, 3 among whoſe Pa 
(Vol. II. fol. 34.) it is extant ; but the Writer of it, 
who was attach'd to the Earl of Eſſex, was no Friend 
to Sir Walter. * Of other Choice of Counſellors, ſays 
he, here is a Bruit z but nothing affured. Sir Walter - 
fRalegb looketh for a Place amongſt them; and it is 


Ino feared of all honeſt Men, that he ſhall preſently 


« come to the Court; and is thereto wrought to ſerve 
<« a turn. And yet it is well withſtood. God grant 
him ſome — — Reſiſtance, and that Place he bet- 


<« tex er d if he had his Bight.” 2 
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Sir WalrkR Rarxen 
on the SCAFFOLD. 7 
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Deſire re to be dre withal, heres this is the 
third Day of my Fever: And if I ſhew any 
Weakneſs, I beſeech you to attribute it to * | 
Malady, for this is the Hour I look for it. 
Then pauſing a while, direftiiig bimſelf towards 4 
Window, where the Lord of — and the Lord of 
Doncaſter, with ſome other Lords and Knights ſat, with 
a loud Voice he ſaid as followetb. 7 
I thank God of his infinite Goodneſs, that he hath 

| ſent me to die in the Sight of ſo honourable an Aſ- 
ſembly, and not in Darkneſs. But by reaſon the Place 
where they ſat was ſome Diſtance ſrom the Scaffold, that 
they could not eaſily bear him, he ſaid : I will ſtrain my 
ſelf, for I would willingly have your Honours hear 
me. The Lord of Arundel anſwered, We will come 
upon the Scaffold. here, after he had ſaluted every 
one of them ſeverally, be began as ſolloweth. | 
As I faid, I thank my God heartily, that he hath 
brought me into the Light to die, and hath not 
2 ſuffered 


Sir Walter Ralegh's Speech. rei 
ſuffered me to die in the dark Priſon of the Tower, 
where I have ſuffered a great deal of Adverſity, and 
a long Sickneſs; 'and 'I thank God, that my Feyer 
hath not taken me at this time, as I pray'd God it 
might not. 

There are two main Points of Suſpicion, that his 
Majeſty hath conceived againſt me, and wherein his. 
Mzeſty cannot be ſatisfied, which I deſire to clear 
and reſolve you of. 

One is, that his Majeſty hath been informed, that 
I have had fome Plot. with France, and his Majeſty 
had ſome Reaſon to induce him thereunto. One 
| Reaſon, that his Majeſty had to conjecture ſo, was, 
that when I came back from Guiana, being come to 
Plymouth, I endeavoured to go to Rochel; which was. 
— I would fain have made my Peace before B 
came to England. Another Reaſon was, that upon 
my Flight I did intend to fly to France for ſaving of 
my Lite, having had ſome Terror from above. A 
third Reaſon was, the French Agent's coming to me, 
and it was reported, that I had Commiſſion from the 
King of France. 

But this I ſay, for a Man to o__ God to Witneſs 
to a Falſhood at any time is a grie is Sin; ee 
ſhall he hope for at the Tribunal L y of Judgme 
But to call God to Witneſs to a F alſhood at WE; a 
of Death, is far more grievous and impious, and there 
is no Hope for ſuch an one. And what ſhould I 
expect, that am now going to render an Account of 
my Faith ? I do therefore call the Lord to Witneſs, 
as I hope to be ſaved, and as I hope to ſee Him 
in his Kingdom, which I hope will be within this 
Quarter of this Hour; I never had any Commiſſion 
from the King of France, nor any Treaty with the 
French Agent, nor with any from the French King; 
neither knew [, that there was an Agent, or 2 
was, till I met him i in my ts at my Lodging wy 

look 
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lock'd for. If I ſpeak not true, O Lord, let me ne. 


ver come into thy Kingdom. 


The ſecond Suſpicion was, that his Majeſty bath 


been informed, that I ſhould ſpeak — and 
diſloyally of him. But my Accuſer was a baſe French. 
man, a kind of a Chymical Fellow, one whom I knew 
to be perfidious; ; for being drawn into this Action at 


Winchefter, in which my Hand was touch'd, and he 


being ſworn to Secrecy over er Night, revealed it in the 
Morning. | 

d this 1 ſpeak now, what bew 1 to de with 

Kings? I have nothing to do with them, neither de 

1 fear them: I have now to do with God; therefore to 

tell a Lye now to get the Favour of the King, were' 


in vain. Therefore, as I hope to be ſaved at the laſt | 


Day, I never ſpake diſhonourably, diſloyally, or dif- 
honeſtly of the King ; neither to this Frenchman, nor 
to any other; neither had I ever, in all my Life's 


Thought of Ill of his Majeſty. Therefore 1 racks 


but think it ſtrange, that this Frenchman being ſo baſe, 
ſo mean a Fellow, ſhould be fo far credited; and ſo 
much for this Point. I have dealt truly, and 1 hope : 
ſhall be believed. I confeſs, I did attempt to eſcape 
and 1 did diſſemble and feign myſelf ſick at Sal 2 or 
but I hope it was no Sin. The Prophet David 
make himſelf 2 Fool, and did faffes Spittle to fall 
upon his Beard to eſcape the Hands of his Enemies, 
and it was not imputed to him as Sin; and I did it to 
prolong Time till his Majeſty came, hoping for lone 
Commiſeration from him. 

I forgive this Frenchman, and Sir Lewis Stuckley; 
and have received the Sacrament this Morning of Mr. 


Dean, and I do alſo forgive all the World. But thus 


much I am bound in Charity to ſpeak of this Man, 
that all Men may take good heed of him: Sir Lewis 
Stuckley, my Kinſman and Keeper, hath affirmed, that 


I ſhould tell him, that I did tell my Lord Carte, and | 


| my 
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Sir Walter Ralegh's Speech. xciii 
my Lord Doncaſter, of 1 * preſent Eſcape; but 
I proteſt . before God, I never told Stuctley any 
lch thing, neither did I tell my Lord Carew, or 
my Lord Doncaſter, of my pretended Eſcape. It was 
not likely, that I ſhould acquaint two Privy Counſel. - 
lors of my Purpoſe ; neither would I tell tim, for he 
left me fix, ſeven, eight, nine, or ten Days, to ga 
where I lifted, while he rode about the Country. 

Again he accuſed me, that I ſhould. tell him, that 


my Lord Carew and my Lord Doncaſter. would 


meet me in France, which was never my Speech or 
Thought. 

Thirdly, he accuſed me, that I ſhewed him a 
Letter, and that I ſhould give him Ten thouſand 
Pounds for my Eſcape ; but — my Soul into ever- 
laſting Fire, if. I ever made him Offer of Ten thou- 
ſand Pounds, or One thouſand Pounds; but mere- 
ly I ſhewed him a Letter, that if he would go with 
me, his Debts ſhould be paid when I was gone; 
neither had I One thouſand Pounds, . for if 1 had 
had ſo much, I could have done better with it, and 
made my Peace otherwile. 

Fourthly, when I came to Sir Edemrd Pelbam, 
who had been ſometimes a Follower of mine, who 
gave me good Entertainment, he gave out, that 1 
had received ſome Dram of Poiſon in Sir Eduard 
Pelbam's Houſe ; when I anſwered, that I feared no 
ſuch thing, for I was well aſſured of them in the 
Houſe. Now God forgive him, for I do, and I de- 


ſire God to forgive him: I. will not only ſay God is 


the God of Revenge, but I deſire God to forgive 


him, as I hope to be forgiven. 


Then he looked over his Note of Remembrance, Well, 
ſaith he, thus far have I gone; now a little mon and 
I will have done by and by. 


It was told the King I was brought per Force 
into England, and that I did not intend to come 


xciv Sir Walter Ralegh's Sheath, 


again, whereas Captain Charles Parker, Mr. Treſoam, 
Mr. Leak, and divers others, that knew how I waz 
dealt withal, ſhall witneſs for me: for the common 
Soldiers, which were an hundred and fifty, mutt- 
nied, and ſeñt for me to come into the Gun-room 
to them, for at that Time they would not come to 
me; and there was I forced to take an Oath, that 
I would not come into England till they would 
have me, or elſe they would caſt me into the 
and drown me; afterwards they entered my Cabbin 
and ſet themfelves againſt me. After I had taken 
this Oath, with Wine and other Things I drew the 
chiefeſt of them to deſiſt, and at length I ro 
them to go into Ireland: then would they have 
into the North Parts of Ireland; but 1 told 
they were Redſhanks : But at laſt with much ado 1 
rſuaded them to go into the South Parts; pro- 
miſing to get their Pardons, but was forced to give 
them an hundred and twenty-five Pounds at Ring- 
ſale to bring them home, otherwiſe I had never got 
from them. 

There was a ms that meant not to go to 
| Guiana at all, and that I knew not of any Mine, 
nor intended any ſuch Matter, but only to get my 
Liberty, which I had not the Wit to keep, But it 
was my full Intent to go for Gold, for the Bene- 
fit of his Majeſty, and thoſe that went with me, 
with the reſt of my Countrymen: But he, that knew 
the Head of the Mine, would not diſcover it, when 
he ſaw, that my Son was ſlain, but made himſelf 
away. And then he turned to my Lord of Arundel, 
and ſaid, Being in the Gallery in my Ship at my 
Departure, your Honour took me by the Hand 
and ſaid you would requeſt me one Thing g, th 4 
was, That whether I made a good V oyage or bad, yet 
T fhould return again into England, when I made 
you a Re and gave you my Faith, — 4 

Would. 
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would... And fo vl id, (anſwerec my Lord) it is 
true, they were . the laſt. Words I ſpale unto you. 
Another Opinidn was, that I carried to Sea with 
me a thouſand fix hundred Pieces, and that was all 
the Voyage intended, only to get Money into my 
Hands, and that, I, had weighed my Voyage be- 
fore; 3 hereas I proteſt 1 had ha an hundred 
Poundf ih all tne World, whereof I gave twenty- 
ſwe Pounds to my Wife. The Reaſon of this 
Speech was this; there was entered Twenty thou- 
lang Pounds, and yet but Four thouſand Pounds 
Surveyors Book: now I gave my Bill for 
a. other Sixreen thouſand Pounds for diyers Ad- 
ventures; but I proteſt I had not a Penny of 
Money more than One hundred Pounds, as I hope 
to be ſaved, 

Another Slander was raiſed, that I would have 


gone away from them and left them at Guiane ; q 


but there were @ great many worthy Men, who ac- 
companied me always, as my Serjeant Major Georgg 
Ralegh, and divers others (which he then named) that 
knew my Intent was nothing ſo. And theſe be the 
material Points I thought good to ſpeak of. I am 
now at this Inſtant to render my Account to God; 
and I proteſt, as I ſhall appear before Him, this that 
J have ſpoken is true. 
| will ſpeak but a Word or two tnore, becauſe 1 
will not trouble Mr. Sheriff too long. : 
There was a Report ſpread, that I ſhould rejoice 

at the Death of my Lord of Eſſex, and that I ſhould 
take Tobacco in his Preſence ; when, as I proteſt, I 
ſhed Tears at his Death, though I was one of the 
contrary Faction; and at che Time of his Death I was 
all, the while in the Armory at the further End, 
where I could but ſee him. I was ſorry, that hrs 

not with him, for I heard he had a Deſire t 
me, and be reconciled to me. So that I proteſt T 
lamented 


xcvi Sir Walter Ralegh's Speech. 


lamented his Death, and good Cauſe had I, for i 
was the worſe for me as it proved, for after he was 
gone I was little beloved. #1 

And now I intreat you all to join with, me « 
Prayer, that the great God of Heaven, yn 1 
have grievouſly offended, a Man full of all 
Vanity, and have lived a ſinful Life, in all ſinful 
Callings, having been a Soldier, a Captain, a Sea- 
Captain, and a Courtier, which are all Places @ 
Wickedneſs and Vice; that God (I ſay) would for- 
give me, and caſt away my Sins from me, 
that he would receive me into everlaſting Life, 80 


G * my Leave of you all, making my Peace with 
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ORDERS 
To be Obſerved by 


The Commanders of the Fleet and Land 
Companies, under the Charge and Con- 
duct of Sir WALTER RALEOH Knight, 
bound for the South Parts of America 


or elſewhere. Given at Plymouth in 
Devon the Third of May, 1617. 


\IIRST, Becauſe no Action nor Enterprize can 
proſper (be it by Sea or Land) without the 
Favour and Aſſiſtance of Almighty God, the 

Lord and Strength of Hoſts and Armies, you ſhall 
not fail to cauſe Divine Service to be read in your 


Ship Morning and Evening, in the Morning before 


Dinner, and at Night before Supper, or at leaſt 
(if there be Interruption by foul Weather) once the 


Day, praiſing God every Night with ſinging of a 
_ Pfalm at the ſetting of the Watch. YO: 


Secondly, You ſhall take eſpecial Care that God be 


not blaſphemed in your Ship, but that after Admo- 


hition given, if the Offenders do not refrain them- 
ſelves, you ſhall cauſe them of the better Sort to be 
fined out of their Adventures, by which Courſe, if 
no Amendment be found, you ſhall acquaings me 
withal, For if it be threatened in the Scriptures, that 


g The 


xcviii Orders t6 be obſerved by the 
| The Curſe ſhall not depart from the Houſe of the Swearet, 
much leſs from the Ship of the Swearer. _ 

Thirdly, No Man ſhall refuſe to obey his Officer 
in all that he is commanded, for the Benefit of the 
Journey : No Man (being in Health) ſhall refuſe to wait 
his Turn as he ſhall 7 directed; the Sailors by the 
Maſter and Boatſwain; the Landmen by their Captain, 
Lieutenant, and others. 

You ſhall make in every Ship two Captains of the 
Watch, who ſhall make choice of two Soldiers every 
Night to ſearch between the Decks, that mo Fire nor 
Candle-light be carried about the Ship, after the 
Watch ſet; nor that, any Candles be burning in any 
Cabbin without a Lanthorn, and that neither but while 
they are to make themſelves unready. For there is 
no Danger ſo inevitable as the Ship's. Firing, which 
may as well happen by taking of Tobacco between the 
Decks, and therefore forbidden to * Men but aloft 
the upper Deck. 

You ſhall cauſe the Landmen to learn the Names 
and Places of the Ropes, that they may aſſiſt the Sai- 
lors in their -Labours upon the Decks, though they 
cannot go up to the Tops and Yards. 

You ſhall train and inftru&t your Sailors (ſo many 
as ſhall be found fit) as you do your Landmen, and 
regiſter their Names in the Liſts of your Companies, 
making no Difference of Profeſſions; but that all 
be eſteemed Sailors and all Soldiers: For your 
Troops will be very weak when you come to 
Land, without the Aſſiſtance of your ſea-faring 
Men. 

Tou ſhall not give chace, or ſend aboard any 
Ship, but by Order from the General : And if you 
come near any Ship in your Courſe, it ſhe be be- 
longing to Prince or State in League or Amity with 
his Maheſty, you thall not take any thing 3 them 
by Force, upon pain of Puniſhunent as a Pirate; al- 


though 
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Commanders of the Fleet, &c. xcix 
though in manifeſt extremity or Want you may 
(agreeing for the Price) relieve yourſelves with Things 
neceſſary, giving Bond for the ſame, provided that it 


be not to the disfurniſhing of any ſuch Ship, whereby 


the Owner or Merchants be endangered for the Ship 
or Goods. een e 2 

You ſhall every Night fall a- ſtern the General's: Ship, 
and follow his Light, receiving Inſtructions in the 


Morning what Courſe to hold ; and if you ſhall at any 


time be ſeparated by foul Weather, you ſhall .receive 
certain Billettes ſealed up, the firſt to be opened on 
this ſide the North Cape, it there be Cauſe; the ſe- 
cond to be opened at the South Cape; the third, after 
you ſhall paſs twenty-three Degrees; and the fourth 
from the Height of Cape de Verd. a 

If you diſcover any Sail at Sea, either, to windward 
or to leeward of the Admiral, or if any two or three 
of our Fleet ſhall diſcover any ſuch Sail which the 
Admiral cannot diſcern ; if ſhe be a great Ship, and 
but one, you ſhall ſtrike your Main-top-fail, and 
hoiſt it again ſo often as you ſhall judge it'to be an 
hundred Tuns of Burthen ; as if you judge her to be 
two hundred Tuns to ſtrike and hoiſt twice, if three 
hundred, thrice; and ſo anſwerable to her Great- 
neſs, | . | 

If you diſcern a. ſmall Ship, you ſhall do the like 
with your Fore-top-ſail; but if you diſcover many 
great Ships, you ſhall not only ſtrike your Main-tep- 
{ail often, but put out your Enſign in the Main-top ; 


and if ſuch Ships or Fleet go large before the Wind, 


you ſhall alſo (after your Signs given) go large, and 
itand as any of the Fleet doth, I mean no longer than 
that you may judge the Admiral and the reſt have ſeen 
your Signs and your ſo ſtanding. And it you went 
large at the Time of the Diſcovery, you ſhall hale 
oft your Sheets for a little, Time, and then go large 
again, that the reſt may know that you go large, 

| EC 2: to 
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to ſhew us that the Ships or Fleet diſcovered keep 


that Courſe; ſo you ſhall do if the Ships or Fleet 


diſcovered have their Tacks aboard, namely, if you 
had alſo your Tacks aboard at the Time of the Diſ- 
covery, you ſhall bear up for a little Time, and after 
hale your Sheet oft again, to ſhew us what Courſe the 
Ship or Fleet holds. EY 

It you diſcover any Ship or Fleet by Night, if the 
Ship or Fleet be to windward of you, and you to 


windward of the Admiral, you ſhall preſently bear 


up to give us Knowledge ; but if you think you might 
ſpeak with her, then you ſhall keep your loof and 
ſhoot off a Piece of Ordnance to give us Knowledge 
thereby. nel * 

For a general Rule, let no Man preſume to ſhoot 
off any Piece of Ordnance but in diſcovering a Ship 
or Fleet by Night, or by being in Danger of the 
Enemy, or in Danger of Fire, or in Danger of 
ſinking, it may be unto, us all a moſt certain In- 
telligence of ſome Matter of Importance, and you 
ſhall make us know the Difference by this; for if 
you give chace, and being near a Ship, you ſhoot 
to make her ſtrike, we ſhall ſee and know you ſhoot 
to that End, (if it be by Day,) if by Night, we 
mall then know that you have ſeen a Ship or Fleet 
more than our own, and if you ſuſpect we do not 
hear the firſt Piece, then you may ſhoot a ſecond, 


but not otherwiſe, and you muſt take almoſt a Quar- 


ter of an Hour between your two Pieces : If you be 
in Danger by a Leak, (I mean in preſent Danger) 
you ſhall ſhoot two Pieces preſently one after another; 
and it in Danger of Fire, three Pieces preſently one 
after another. | 

In foul! Weather every Man ſhall fit his Sails to 
keep. Company with the reſt of the Fleet, and not 
run ſo far a-head by Day, but that he may fall 


a-fern the Admiral beſore Night, In caſe we ſhould 


be 
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Commanders of the Fleet, &c. ci. 


be ſet upon by Sea, the Captain ſhall. appoint ſuffi- 
cient Company to aſſiſt the Gunners, after which, 
if the Fight require it, the Cabbins between the 
Decks ſhall be taken down, and all Beds and Sacks 
employed for Bulwarks; the Muſketteers of eve 

Ship ſhall be divided under Captains, or other Of- 
ficers, ſome for the Fore-caſtle, others for the Waſt, 
the reſt for the Poop, where they ſhall abide, if 
they be not otherwiſe directed. The Gunners ſhall 
not ſhoot any great Ordnance at other Diſtance than 
point-blank. An Officer or two ſhall be appointed 
to take care that no looſe Powder be carried be- 
tween the Decks, or near any Linſtock or Match in 
Hand. You ſhall ſaw divers Hogſheads in two 
Parts, and filled with Water, ſet them aloft the 
Decks. You ſhall divide your Carpenters, ſome in 
the Hold, if any Shot come between Wind and 
Water, and the reſt between the Decks, with Plates 
of Lead, Plugs, and all Things neceſſary laid by them. 
You ſhall alſo lay by your Tubs of Water certain 
wet Blankets to caſt upon and choke any Fire. 'The 
Maſter and Boatſwain ſhall appoint a certain Number 
of Sailors to every Sail, and to every ſuch Com- 
pany a Maſter's Mate, Boatſwain's Mate, or Quar- 
ter Maſter, ſo as when every Man knows his Charge 


and Place, Things may be done without Noiſe or 


Confuſion, and no Man to ſpeak but the Officers : 
As for Example, if the Maſter or his Mate bid 
heave out the Main-top-ſail, the Maſter's Mate, 


Boat{wain's Mate, or Quarter Maſter which hath 


Charge of that Sail, ſhall with his Company per- 
form it without calling out to others; and ſo for the 
Fore-ſail, Fore-top-ſail, Sprit-ſail, and the reſt; the 


Boatſwain himſelf taking no particular Charge of any 


5 but overlooking all, and ſeeing every one do his 
uty. 5 | 


ns 7. 
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| No Man ſhall board a Ship of the Enemy with« 
out Order, becauſe the Loſs of a Ship to us is of 
more importance than of ten to the Enemy; as alſo 
by one Man's boarding all our Fleet may be en- 
gaged, it being a great Diſhonour to — the leaſt 
of our Fleet. Every Ship being under the Lee of 
the Enemy; ſhall labour to recover the Wind, if the 
Admiral endeavour it, and we find an Enemy ta 
teeward of us, the whole Fleet ſhall follow the Ad- 
miral, Vice Admiral, or other leading Ships within 
Muſket-ſhot of the Enemy, giving ſo much Liberty 
to the leading Ships after her Broad-ſide diſcovered, 
as ſhe may ſtay and trim her Sails, then is the ſes 
cond Ship to give her Side, and the third and fourth, 
which done they ſhall all take as the firſt Ship, and 
giving the Enemy the other Side, ſhall keep him 
under a perpetual Volley : Thus muſt you do to 
the windermoſt Ship of the Enemy, which you ſhall 
batter in pieces, or force her to bear up and intangle 
the reſt falling foul one of another to their great 
Confuſion. 
If the Admiral | give Ae and be headmoſt Man, 
the next Ship ſhall take up his Boat if other Or- 
der be not given: Or if any other Ship be appoint- 
ed to give chace, the next Ship, if the chacing Ship 
have a Boat at her Stern, ſhall take her up. If any 
make a Ship to ſtrike, he wan not enter her till the 
Admiral come up. 

The Muſketeers, divided into certain Quarters of 
the Ship, ſhall not deliver their Shot but at ſuch 
Diſtances as their Commander ſhall direct them. 
You thall take a ſpecial Care for the keeping of the 
Ship clean between the Decks, to have your Ord- 
nance in Order, and not cloy'd with Trunks and 
Cheſts. Let rhoſe that have Proviſion of Victuals, 
deliver it to the Steward; and every Man put his 
Apparel in Canvas Cloakbags, except ſome few 
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Commanders of the Fleet, &c. ciii 
Cheſts which do not peſter the Ship. Every one that 
uſeth any Weapon of Fire, be it Muſket or other 
Piece, ſhall keep it clean, and if he be not able to 
amend it, being out of Order, he ſhall preſently ac- 


quaint his Officer therewith, who ſhall command the 
Armourer to amend it. | | 
No Man ſhall keep any Feaſting or Drinking 
between Meals, nor drink any Healths on the Ship's 


Proviſion. Every Captain, by his Purſer, Steward, 
or other Officer, ſhall take a weekly Account how 
the Victuals waſte. The Steward ſhall not deliver any 
Candles to any private Man, or to any private Uſe. 

Whoſoever ſhall ſteal from his Fellows either 
Apparel or any thing elſe, ſhall be puniſhed as a 
Thief; or if any one ſteal any Victuals, either by 
breaking into the Hold, or otherwiſe, he ſhall receive 
the Puniſhment of a Thief and the Murderer of his 
Fel-. | | | 

There is no Man ſhall ſtrike any Officer, be he 
Captain, Lieutenant, Enſign, Serjeant, Corporal of 
the Field, a Quarter Maſter, nor the Maſter of 
any Ship, Maſter's Mate, Boatſwain, or Quarter 
Maſter; I ſay, no Man ſhall offer any Violence to 
any of theſe, but the ſupreme Officer to the infe- 
rior, in Time of Service, upon pain of Death. No 
private Man ſhall ſtrike one another, upon pain of 
receiving ſuch Puniſhment as a Martial Court ſhall 
think him worthy of. 5 
No Man ſhall play at Cards or Dice, either for his 
Apparel or Arms, upon pain of being diſarmed, and 
made a Swabber. And whoever ſhall ſhew himſelf a 
Coward upon any Landing or otherwiſe, he ſhall be 
diſarmed, and made a Labourer and Carrier of Victuals 
for the reſt. | 

No Man ſhall land any Men in any foreign Parts, 
without Order from the General, the Serjeant Major, 
or other chief Officer, upon pain of Death: And 

4 whereſoever 
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wherefoever we ſhall have cauſe to land, no Man ſhall 
force any Woman, be ſhe Chriſtian or Heathen, upon 
pain of Death, And you ſhall take eſpecial Care, 
when God fhall ſuffer us to land in the Indies, not to 
eat any Fruits unknown ; ſuch Fruits as you do not 
find eaten by Birds on the Tree, or Beaſts under the 
Tree, you ſhall avoid. 

You ſhall nor ſleep on the Ground, nor eat any new 
Fleſh till it be ſalted two or three Hours, which other- 
wiſe will breed a moſt* dangerous Flux; fo will the 
eating of over-fat Hogs or Turkies. You ſhall alſo 
have a great care that you ſwim not in any Rivers but 
where you ſee the Indians ſwim, becauſe moſt of the 
Rivers are full of Alligators. You ſhall not take any 
thing from any Indian by Force, for from thenceforth 
we ſhall never be relieved; but you muſt uſe them 
with all Courteſy. And for trading or exchanging with 
them, it muſt be done by one or two of every Ship 
for all the reſt, and the Price to be directed by the 
Cape Merchant, for otherwiſe all our Commodities will 
be of ſmall Price, and greatly to our Hindrance. 

For other Orders on the Land we will eſtabliſh them 
(when God ſhall ſend us thither) by general Conſent : 
In the mean time I will value every Man's Honour 
according to their Degree and Valour, and taking care 
for the Service of God and Proſperity of our Enter- 

prize. 

When the Admiral ſhall hang out a Flag or Enſign 
on the Mizen Shrouds, you ſhall know it to be a Flag 
of Counſel to come aboard, 
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4 HOES 


W Humbly beſeech you, both in reſpect of the Ho- 

nour of God, your Duty to his Church, and the 
A. Comfort of your own Soul, that you ſeriouſly con- 
ſider in what Terms you ſtand, and weigh yourſelf in 


* = 
by * 


a Chriſtian Ballance; taking for your Counterpoiſe, 
the Judgments of God: Take "Mt in time, that the 
Word Tekel, written of old againſt Belſpazzar, and in- 
terpreted by Daniel, be not verified in you, whoſe 
Expoſition was, Jou have been poiſed in the Scale, and 
found of too light Weight, | 

| ; - Remem- 


* This Piece has always paſſed among Sir Walter Ralegb's Re- 


mains, as written by himſelf; but it appears, rather, to be a Libel 


againſt him, written by ſome of his Enemies. For this Reaſon it is 


taken from his Works, and added here, for the Satisfaction of thoſs 
Wao may be of another Opinion, | 
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Remember that you are now in the waining, and the 
Date of your Pilgrimage well nigh expired, and now 
that it behoveth you to look towards your Country, 
your Force languiſheth, your Senſes impair, your Body 
droops, and on every Side the ruinbus Cottage of your 
faint and feeble Fleſh threateneth the Fall : And having 
ſo many Harbingers of Death to premoniſh you of your 
End, how can you but prepare for ſo dreadful a Stran- 
ger? The young Man may die quickly, but the old 
Man cannot live long: The young Man's Life by 
Caſualty may be abridged, but the old Man's by no 
Phyſick can be long adjourned; and therefore, if 

reen Vears ſhould ſometimes think of the Grave, the 
houghts' of old Age ſhould continually dwell in the 
ſame. 

The Prerogative of Infancy is Innocency ; of Child- 
hood, Reverence ; of Manhood, Maturity; and of old 
Age, Wiſdom. 8 - 

And ſecing then that the chiefeſt Properties of Wiſ- 
dom are to he mindful of Things paſt, careful for 
Things preſent, and provident for Things to come; 
uſe now the Privilege of Nature's Talent, to the Be- 
nefit of your own Soul, and procure hereafter to be 
wiſe in well-doing, and watchful in the Foreſight of 
future Harms. To ſerve the World you are now 
unable; and though you were able, yet you have lit- 
tle Cauſe to be willing, ſeeing that it never gave you 
but an unhappy Welcome, a hurtful Entertainment, 
and now doth abandon you with an unfortunate Fare- 
well. SD 

You have long ſowed in a Field of Flint, which 
.could bring nothing forth but a Crop of Cares, and 
Afflictions of Spirit, rewarding your Labours with 
-Remorſe, and affording for your Gain, eternal Dan- 
ger. 

4 It is now more than a ſeaſonable Time to alter the 
Courſe of fo unthriving a Huſbandry, and to enter 
| mio 


to big FATHER, | cvii 
into the Field of God's Church, in which, ſowing the 
Seed of repentant Sorrow, and watering them with the 
Tears of humble Contrition, you- may hereafter reap a 
more beneficial Harveſt, and gather the F ruits of. ever- 
laſting Comfort. 
| Remember, I pray you, that your A 18 and, 
your Summer over- paſt, you. are now arrived at the 
Fall of the Leaf; yea, and Winter Colours have long 
ſince ſtained your hoary Head. 

Be not careleſs caith St. Auguſtine) though our 2 
Lord bear long with Offenders ; for the longer he ſtays, not 
finding Amendment, the ſorer he will ſcourge, (when be 
comes to Judgment: And his Patience in ſo ſtrong forbear- 
ing, is only to lend us Reſpite to repent, and not in any 
wiſe to enlarge us Leiſure to fin. 

He that is toſſed with Variety of Storms, and can- 
not come to his deſired Port, maketh not much Way, 
but is much turmoiled. So, he that hath paſſed many 
| Years, and purchaſed little Profit, hath a long Being, 

but a ſhort Life: For, Life is more to be meaſured by 
well-doing than by Number of Years; ſeeing that moſt 
Men by many Dos do but procure many Deaths, and 
others in ſhort Space attain to the Life of infinite Ages. 
What is the Body without the Soul, but a corrupt 


Carcaſe ? And what is the Soul without God, but a 
Sepulchre of Sin? 

If God be the Way, the Life, and the Truth, hs 
that goeth without him, ſtrayeth ; and he that liveth 
without him, dieth; and he that i is not t taught by him, 
erreth. 

Well ſaith St. Auguſtine, God is our true and chiefeft 

1 je, from whom to revolt, is to fall; to whom to return. 
's to riſe; and in whom to ſtay, is to ſtand ſure. | 

God 1s he, from whom to depart, is to die; to 
whom to repair, is to revive z and in whom to dwell, 
is Life for ever. Be not then of the Number of thoſe 
chat begin not to live, till 8 be ready to die: And 


then 
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then after a Foe's Deſert, come to crave of God a 
Friend's Entertainment. 

Some there be that think to ſnatch Heaven i in a Mo- 
ment, which the beſt can ſcarce attain unto in the Main- 
tenance of many Years, and when they have glutted 
| themſelves with worldly Delights, would jump from 
Divess Diet to Lazaruss Crown, from the Service of 
Satan to the Solace of a Saint. 

But be you well aſſured, that God is not ſo penuri- 
dus of Friends, as to hold himſelf and his Kingdom 
ſaleable for the Refuſe and Reverſions of their Lives, 
who have ſacrificed the principal thereof to his Ene- 
mies, and their own brutiſh Luſt ; then only ceaſing to 
offend, when the Ability of offending is taken from 
them. 

True it is that a T hief may be ſaved upon the Croſs, 

and Mercy found at the laſt Gaſp: But well ſaith St. 
Auguſtine, Though it be paoſſible, yet it is ſcarce credible, 
that he in Death ſhould find Favour, whoſe whole Life de- 
ſerved Death; and that the Repentance ſhould be more ate 
cepted, that more for Fear of Hell and Love of himfelf, 
than for the Love of God, and Loathſomneſs of _ crys 
eth for Mercy. 

Whelafore, good Sir, make no longer Delays; but 
being ſo near the breaking-up of your mortal Houſe, 
take time before Extremity, to pacify God's Anger. 

Though you ſuffered the Bud to be blaſted, though 
you permitted the Fruits to be periſhed, and the Leaves 
to dry up; yea, though you let the Boughs to wither, 
and the Body of your Tree to grow to decay, yet, 
(alas!) keep Life in the Root, for fear leſt the whole 
Tree become Fewel for Hell-Fire. For ſurely where 
the Tree falleth, there it ſhall lie, whether towards 
the South, or to the North, to Heaven or to Hell; 
and ſuch Sap as it it bringeth forth, ſuch Fruit ſhall it 
ever bear, 

Death 
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Death hath already filed from you the better Part of 
your natural Forces, and left you now to the Lees, and 
Remiſſals of your wearyiſh and dying Days. 

The Remainder whereof, as it cannot be long, ſo 
doth it warn you ſpeedily to ranſom your former Loſſes; 
for what is Age but the Calends of Death? And what 
importeth your preſent Weakneſs, but an Earneſt of 
your approaching Diſſolution ? You are now embarked 
in your final Voyage, and not far from the Stint and 
Period of your Courſe. N = 

Be not therefore unprovided of ſuch Appurtenanccs 
as are behoveful in ſo perplexed and perilous a Jour- 
ney ; Death itſelf is very fearful, but much more ter- 
rible in refpe& of the Judgment it ſummoneth us 
unto. | 

If you were now laid upon your departing Bed, bur- 
thened with the heavy Load of your former Treſpaſles, 
and gored with the Sting and Prick of a feſtered Con- 
« ſcience ; if you felt the Cramp of Death wreſting your 

Heart-ſtrings, and ready to make the rueful Divorce 
between Body and Soul ; if you lay panting for Breath, 
and ſwimming in a cold and pale Sweat, wearied with 
ſtruggling againſt your deadly Pangs, O] what would 
you give for an Hour's Repentance ; at what a Rate 
would you value a Day's Contrition? Then Worlds 
would be worthleſs in reſpect of a little Reſpite ; a 
ſhort Truce would ſeem more precious than the Trea- 
ſures of an Empire; nothing would be ſo much eſteem- 
ed as a ſhort Time of Truce, which now by Days, 
and Months, and Years, is moſt laviſhly miſ-ſpent. 

Oh how deeply would it wound your woful Heart, 
when looking back into your former Life, you conſi- 
dered many heinous and horrible Offences committed, 
many pious Works and godly Deeds omitted, and nei- 
ther of both repented, your Service to God promiſed, 
and not performed ! 


Oh 
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Oh how inconſolable were your Caſe, your Friends 
being fled, your Senſes affrighted, your Thoughts as 
mazed, your Memory decayed, and your whole Mind 
aghaſt, and no Part able to perform what it ſhould; 
but only your guilty Conſcience peſtered- with Sin, that 
would continually upbraid you with many bitter n. 
cuſations 

Oh, what would you think then, being ſtripped out 
"of this mortal Weed, -and turned both out of Service 
and Houſe-room of this wicked World, you are forced 
to enter into uncouth and ſtrange Paths, and with un- 
known and ugly Company, to be convented before a 
moſt ſevere Judge, carrying in your Conſcience your 
Indictment, written in a perfect Regiſter of all your 
Miſdeeds, when you ſhall ſee him PR to give 
Sentence upon you, againſt whom you have ſo often 
tranſgreſſed, and the ſame to be your Umpire, whom 
by ſo many Offences you have made your Enemy, 
when not only the Devil, but even the Angels would 
plead againſt you, and your own ſelf, in Deſpight of 
yourſelf, be your own moſt ſharp Impeacher ! | 

Oh, what would you do in theſe dreadful Exigents; 
when you ſaw the ghaſtly Dragon, and huge Gulph of 
Hell, breaking out with moſt fearful Flames, when 
you heard the v weeping, wailing and gnaſhing of Teeth, 
the Rage of thoſe helliſh Monſters, the Horror of the 
Place, the Terror of the Company, and the Eternity 
of all thoſe Torments ! 

Would you then think them wiſe that ſhould delay 
in ſo weighty Matters, and idly play away the Time 
allotted, to prevent theſe intolerable Calamiries ? Would 
you then count it ſecure, to nurſe in your own Boſom 
To many Serpents as Sins, and to foſter in your Soul 
ſo many malicious Acculers, as mortal and horrible 
Offences ? Would you not think one Life too little to 
repent in for ſo many, and ſo great Iniquities, every 
| | one 
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one whereof were enough to throw you into thoſe un- 
ſpeakable and intolerable Torment? 

And why then (alas!) do you not at the leaſt 3 
that ſmall Remnant, and Surpluſage of theſe your lat- 


ter Days, procuring to make an Attonement with God; 


and to free your Soul and Conſcience from that Cor- 
ruption which by your Fall hath crept into it? Thoſe 
a Eyes that behold, and read this Diſcourſe, thoſe 
Ears that are attentive to hear it, and that 

Underſtanding that conſidereth and conceiveth it, ſhall 
be cited as certain Witneſſes of theſe rehearſed Things. 

In your own Body ſhall you experience theſe deadly 
Agonies, and in your Soul ſhall you feelingly find 


theſe terrible Fears ; yea, and your preſent Eſtate is in 


Danger of the deepeſt Harms, if you do not the ſooner 
recover yourſelf into that Fold and F —_— of God's 
faithful Servants. 

What have you got by being ſo Jong a Cuſtomer to 
the World, but falſe Ware, ſuitable to the Shop of 
ſuch a Merchant, whoſe Traffic is Toil, whoſe Wealth 
is Traſh, and whoſe Gain is Miſery ? What Intereſt 
have you reaped, that might equal your Detriment in 
Grace and Virtue ? Or what could you find in the Vale 
of Tears, that was anſwerable to the Favour of God, 
with Loſs whereof you were contented to buy it ? 

You cannot now be inveigled with the Paſſions of 
Youth, which making a Partiality of Things, ſets no 
Diſtance between counterfeit and current ; for theſe are 
now worn out of Force, by Tract of Time are fallen 
into Reproof, by Trial of their Folly. 

Oh let not the crazy Cowardice of Fleſh and Blood, 
daunt the Proweſs of an intelligent Perſon, who by his 
Wiſdom cannot but diſcern how much more Cauſe 
there is, and how much more needful it is, to ſerve 
God, than this wicked World. 

Bur if it be the ungrounded Preſumption of the Mercy 
of God, and the Hope of his Aſſiſtance at the laſt Plunge, 

(which 


| (which indeed is the ordinary Lure of the Devil to re. 
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claim Sinners from the Purſuit of Repentance:) Alas | 
that is too palpable a Colluſion to miflead a ſound 
and ſenſible Man, howſoever it may prevail with 
ſick and ill- affected Judgments. Who would rely in 


eternal Affairs, upon — gliding Slipperineſs, and run- 


ning Streams of our uncertain Life? Who, but one of 
diftemper'd Wits, would offer Fraud to the Decypherer 
of all Thoughts; with whom diſſemble we may to our 
Coft, but to deceive him is impoſſible ? 

Shall we eſteem it cunning to rob the Time — 
him, and beſtow it on his Enemies, who keepeth Tale 
of the leaſt Minutes, and will examine in the End how 
every Moment hath been employ'd ? It is a prepo- 
ſterous kind of Policy, in any wiſe Conceit to fight 
againſt God, till our Weapons be blunted, our Forces 
conſumed, our Limbs impotent, and our beſt Time 
ſpent ; and then when we fall for Faintneſs, and have 
— ourſelves almoſt dead, to preſume on his Mercy. 

Oh ! no, no, the Wounds of his moſt ſacred Body, 
ſo often rubbed and renewed by our Sins, and eve 
Part and Parcel of our Bodies ſo divers and ſundry ways 
abuſed, will be then as ſo many Whet-ſtones and In- 
centives, to edge and exaſperate his moſt juſt Revenge 
againſt us. 

It is a ſtrange Piece of Art, and a very exorbitant 
Courſe, when the Ship is ſound, the Pilot well, the 
Mariners ſtrong, the Gale favourable, and the Sea calm, 
to lie idly in the Road, during ſo ſeaſonable Weather: 
And when the Ship leaketh, the Pilot fick, the Mari- 
ners faint, the Storms boiſterous, and the Seas a Tur- 
moil of outrageous Surges, then to launch forth, . hoiſt 
up Sail, and Het out for a long Voyage into a far 
Country. 

Vet ſuch is the Skill of theſe Evening Repenters, who 
though in the Soundneſs of their Health, and perfect 
Ui of their Reaſon, they cannot reſolve to cut the 

Cables, 


* 
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Cables, and weigh the Anchor that withholds them 
Rr. Een 3 

Nevertheleſs they feed themſelves with a ſtrong Per- 
ſuaſion, that when they are aſtoniſhed,” their Wits di- 
ſtrated, the Underſtanding duſked, and their Bodies and 
Souls racked arid tormented with the Throbs and Gripes 
of a mortal Sickneſs; then, forſooth, they will begin 
to think of their weightieſt Matters, and become ſud- 
den Saints, when they are ſcafce able to behave them- 
ſelves like reaſonable Creature. 

No, no, if neither the Canon, Civil, nor the Com- 
mon Law, will allow that Man (periſhed in Judgment) 
ſhould make any Teſtament of his temporal Subſtance, 
how can he that is animated with inward Garboils, of 
an unſettled Conſcience, diftrained with the wringing 
Fits of his dying Fleſh, maimed in all his Ability, and 
circled in on every Side with many and ſtrange Incum- 
brances, be thought of due Diſcretion to diſpoſe of 

his chieſeſt Jewel, which is his Soul; and to diſpatch 
the whole Manage of all Eternity, and of the Treaſures 
of Heaven, in ſo ſhort a Spurt? gs 

No, no, they that will loiter in Seed-time, and be- 
gin to ſow when others reap ; they that will riot out 
their Health, and begin to caſt their Accounts when 
they are ſcarce able to ſpeak ; they that will lumber 
out the Day, and enter upon their Journey when the 
Light doth fail them, let them blame their own Folly, 
if they die iri Debt, and be eternal Beggars, arid fall 
headlong into the Lap of endleſs Perdition. | | 

Let ſuch liſten to St. Cyprian's Leſſon: Let, ſaith he, 
the Grievouſneſs of our Sore be the Meaſure of our Sorrow ; 
et a deep Wound have a deep and diligent Cure; let no 
Men's Contrition be leſs than his Crime. 
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A brief n of bir Walter Ralegh'i 
T: 6 57 With the tahing away tha 
Lands and Caſtle of Sherburn in "Dogs 
ſet from bim and bis Heirs, te bh 
indubitable I nheritance. 


To the Right Wet this cite ef Eng 
aſſembled in Parhament z; the humble N 


Carew Ralegh, Eſq; only Son of Sir Walter Rat 
late deceaſed, 


| Humbly Sheweth, 


HAT whereas your Petitioner 2 ibat his 

late Father, Sir Walter Ralegh, was moſt unjuſtly 

and illegally condemned and executed; and his La 
and Caſtle of Sherburn wrongfully taken from him and bis, 
as may more at large appear by this brief Narrative bere- 
anto annexed; the Particulars whereof your Petitioner 1s, 
upon due Proofs, ready to make good: Your Petitioner 
therefore, humbly ſubmitting to the great Juſtice and In- 
tegrity of this Houſe, (which is no way more manifeſted, 
than by relieving the Oppreſſed) humbly craveth, that be 
may receive ſuch Satisfaction, for theſe bis great Oppreſſ ons 
and Loſſes, as to the Wiſdom and Clemency of this . 
able Houſe ſpall ſeem fit. 


And your Petitioner ſhall humbly pray, Sc. 


HEN King James came into England, he found 

W Sir Walter Ralegh (by the Favour of his late 
Miſtreſs Queen Elizabets ) — Warden of the Stan- 
* Lord Lieutenant of Devonſbire and Cornwall, 
COPE 
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Captain of the Guard, and Governor of the Ile of Je” 


70 with a large Poſſeſſion of Lands both in England 


and Ireland. The King for ſome Weeks uſed him 
with great Kindneſs, and was pleaſed to. acknowledge 
divers Preſents, which he had received from him be- 


ing in Scotland, for which he gave him Thanks. But 


finding him (as he ſaid himſelf) a martial Man, ad- 
dicted to foreign Affairs and great Actions, he feared 
leſt he ſhould engage him in a War, a Thing moſt 
hated, and contrary to the King's Nature ; wherefore 
he began to look upon him with a jealous Eye, eſpe- 
cially after he had preſented him with a Book, wherein, 
with great Animoſity, he oppoſed the Peace with Spain, 
then in treaty, perſuading the King rather vigorouſly 
to proſecute the War with that Prince, then in hand; 

romiſing, and that with great Probability, within few 
Yaun to reduce the Veſt Indies to his Obedience. But 


Sir Walter Ralegb's Enemies, ſoon diſcovering the 8 


Humour, reſolved at once to rid the King of this Doubt 
and Trouble, and to inrich themſelves with the Lands 
and Offices of Sir Walter Ralegh. Wherefore they plot- 
ted to accuſe him, and the Lord Cobbam, a ſimple pal- 
ſionate Man, but of a very noble Birth and great Poſ- 
ſeſſions, of High Treaſon, The Particulars of their Ac- 


cuſation J am utterly ignorant of, and I think all Men, 


both then and now living; only I find in general Terms, 
they were accuſed for plotting with the Spaniard, to 
bring in a foreign Army, and proclaim the Infanta of 
Spain, Queen of England; but without any Proofs, and 
the Thing itſelf as ridiculous as impoſſible. However, 
Sir Walter Ralegh was condemned without any Witneſs 
brought in againſt him, and the Lord Cobbam, wha 
was pretended to have accuſed him barely in a Letter, 
in another Letter to Sir Walter Ralegh, upon his Sal- 
vation cleared him of all Treaſon, or treaſonable Acti- 


ons, either againſt King or State, to his Knowledge 


which original Letter is now in the Hands of Mr. Ca- 
2M oY W 


| 
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exvi A brief Account of 
rew Ralegh, Son of Sir Walter, to be produced at any - 
Time. Upon this Condemnation, his Lands and 
Offices were ſeized, and himſelf committed cloſe Priſo : 
ner to the Tower; but they found his Caſtle of Sher. 
burn, and the Lands thereunto belonging, to be long 
before entailed on his Children, ſo that he could not 
forfeit it, but during his own Life. And the King, 
finding in himfelf the Iniquity of Sir Walter's Condem- 
nation, gave him all what he had forfeited again, but 
{ſtill kept him cloſe Priſoner; ſeven Years after his 
Impriſonment, he enjoyed Sherburn ; at which Time it 
fell out, that one Mr. Robert Car, a young Scotch 
Gentleman, grew in great Favour with the King ; and 
having no Fortune, they contrived to lay the Foun: 
dation of his future Greatneſs upon the - Ruins of Six 
Walter Ralegh, Whereupon they called the Convey- 
ance of Sherburn in Queſtion, in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, and for want of one ſingle Word (which Word 
was found notwithſtanding in the Paper-book, and was 
only the Overſight of a Clerk) they pronounced the 
Conveyance invalid, and Sherburn forfeited to the Crowng |, 
a Judgment eaſily to be foreſeen without Witchcraft, 
ſince his chiefeſt Judge was his greateſt Enemy, and 
the Caſe argued between a poor friendleſs Priſoner and 
a King of England. | Ro 
Thus was Sherburn given to Sir Robert Car (after 
Earl of Somerſet ;) the Lady Ralegb * with her Chil- 
dren, humbly and earneſtly petitioning the King for 
Compaſſion on her, and her's, could obtain no other 
Anſwer from him, but that he mun have the Land, 
he mun have it for Car. She being a Woman of a ve 
high Spirit, and noble Birth and Breeding, fell down 
upon her Knees, with her Hands heaved up to Hea- 
ven, and in the Bitterneſs of Spirit beſeeched God Ale 
0 | 3 | mighty 
® She was the only Daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who 
was arraigned in Queen Mary's Time, and acquitted, See 'Fox's | 
Aeti ang Monuments. ng, | | 
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mighty to look upon the Juſtneſs' of her Cauf :e, and 
puniſh thoſe who had ſo. wrongfully expoſed her, and 
her poor Children, to Ruin and Beggary. What hath 
happened ſince to that Royal Family, is too {ad and 
diſaſtrous for me to repeat, and yet too viſible not to 
be diſcerned. But to proceed: Prince Henry, hearing 
the King had given Sherburn to Sir Robert Car, came 
with ſome Anger to his Father, deſiring he would be 
| pleaſed to beſtow Sherburn upon him, alledging that it 
was a Place of great Strength and Beauty, which he 
much liked, but indeed, with an Intention to give it 
back to Sir Walter Ralegh, whom he much eſteemed. 


The King, who was unwilling to refuſe any of that 


Prince's Deſires (for, indeed, they. were moſt com- 


monly delivered in ſuch Language, as founded rather 
like a Demand than an Intreaty) granted his Requeſt 
and to ſatisfy his Favourite, gave him twenty-five thou- 
fand Pounds in Money, ſo far was the King or Crown 


from gaining by this Purchaſe. But that excellent 


Prince, within a few Months, was taken away ; how 
and by what Means is ſuſpected by all, and I fear was 
then too well known by many. After his Death, the 
King gave Sherburn again to Sir Robert Car, who not 
many Years after, by the Name of Earl of Somerſet, 
was arraigned and condemned for poiſoning Sir Thomas 
Overbury, and loſt all his Lands. Then Sir John Digby, 
now Earl of Briſtol, begged Sherburn of the King, and 
had it. Sir Walter Ralegh being of a vigorous Conſti- 
tution, and perfect Health, had now worn out ſixteen 
Years Impriſonment, and had ſeen the diſaſtreus End 


of all his greateſt Enemies; ſo that, new Perſons and 


new Intereſts now ſpringing up in Court, he found 
Means to obtain his Liberty, but upon Condition, to 
go a Voyage to Guiana, in Diſcovery of a Gold Mine; 
that unhappy Voyage is well known, almoſt to all 
Men, and how he was betrayed from the very Begin- 
ming, his Letters and Deſigns being diſcovered to Gon- 

dAamore, 
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exviii A brief Account ef 
damore, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, whereby be — 


Oppoſition upon the Place, that though he took 
fired the Town of St. Thoma, yet he loſt his eldeſt Son 
in that Service, and being deſperately ſick mm; . 
made fruſtrate of all his Hopes. 

Immediately upon his Return home, be was made 
Priſoner, and by the violent Purſuit of Gendamore, and 
ſome others, who could not think their Eſtates ſafe, 
while his Head was upon his Shoulders, the King re- 
ſolved to take Advantage of his former Condemnation 
ſixteen Years paſt, being not able to take away his Life 
for any new Action; and, though he had given him 
a Commiſſion under the Broad-Seal to execute martial 
Law upon his own Soldiers, which was conceived, 
the beſt Lawyers, a full Pardon for any Offence com: 
mitted before that Time, without any further a 
of the Law, cut off his Head. 

Here Juſtice was indeed blind, blindly executi 
one and the ſame Perſon upon one and the ſame Con- 
demnation, for Things contradictory; for Sir Walter 
Ralegh was condemned for being a Friend to the Spa- 
niard, and loſt his Life for being their utter Enemy. 
Thus Kings, when they will do what they pleaſe, 
pleaſe not him they ſhould, God; and, having made 
their Power ſubſervient to their Will, deprive them- 
ſelves of that juſt Power whereby others are ſubſervient 
to them. To proceed: Mr. Carew Ralegb, only Son 
of Sir Falter, being at this Time a Youth of about 
Thirteen, bred at Oxford, after Five Years, came to 
Court; and, by the Favour of the Right Honourable 
William Earl of Pembroke, his noble Kinſman, hoped 
to obtain ſome Redreſs in his Misfortunes z but the 
King, not liking his Countenance, ſaid, he appeared 
to him like the Ghoſt of his Father whereupon the 
Earl advifed him to travel, which he did until the 
Death of King James, which happened about a Vear 
after. Then coming over, and a Parliament nee 
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he, according to the Cuſtom of this Land, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to them by Petition to be reſtored in Blood, thereby: 
to enable him to inherit ſuch Lands, as might come 
unto him either as Heir to his Father, or any other 


way; but, his Petition having been twice read in the 


Lords Houſe, King Charles: ſent Sir James Fullerton 
(then of the Bed- chamber) unto» Mr. Ralegb, to com- 
mand him to come unto him; and, being brought into 
the King's Chamber by the ſaid Sir James, the King. 
after uſing him with great Civility, notwirhſtanding told 
him plainly, that, when he was Prince, he had pro- 
miſed the Earl of Briſtol to ſecure his Title to Sherbwrn, 
againſt the Heirs of Sir Walter Ralegb; whereupon the 
Earl had given him, then Prince, ten thouſand Pounds; 
that now he was bound to make good his Promiſe, be- 
ing King; that therefore, unleſs he would quit all his 
Right and Title to Sherburn, he neither could nor would 
paſs his Bill of Reſtoration. Mr. - Ralegh urged the 
Juſtneſs of his Cauſe ;- that he deſired only the Liberty 


of a Subject, and to be left to the Law, which was ne- 


ver denied any Freeman. Notwithſtanding all which 
Allegations, the King was reſolute in his Denial, and ſo 
left him. After which Sir James Fullerton uſed many 
Arguments to perſuade Submiſſion to the King's Will ; 
as, the Impoſſibility of conteſting with kingly Power; 
the not being reſtored in Blood, which brought along 
with it ſo many Inconveniencies, that it was not poſſible 
without it to poſſeſs or enjoy any Lands or Eſtate in 
this Kingdom ; the not- being in a Condition, if his 
Cloak were taken from his Back, or Hat from his 
Head, to ſue for Reſtitution. All which Things being 
conſidered, together with ſplendid Promiſes of great 
Preferment in-Court, and particular Favours from the 
King not improbable, wrought much in the Mind of 
young Mr. Ralegb, being a Perſon not full twenty Years 
old, left friendleſs and fortuneleſs, and prevailed ſo far, 
that he ſubmitted to the King's Will. 
| Where- 
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* there was an Act paſſed for his be | 
tion, and, together with it, a Settlement of Sherburg 
to the Earl of Briſtol, and, in ſhew of ſome kind of 
Recompence, four hundred Pounds: a Year Penſiony 
during his Life, granted to Mr. Ralegh after the Death 
of his Mother, who had that Sum Ar unto hers _ 

Life, in lieu of Jointure. | 3 113) 

Thus have I, with as much Brevity, Humility, nk 


Candour (as the Nature of the Caſe will permit) related: 


the Preſſures, Force, and Injuſtice committed upon a 
poor oppreſſed, though not —_— T, Family; and 
have forborne to ſpecify the Names of thoſe, who were 
Inſtruments of this Evil, - leſt I ſhould be thought to 
have an Inclination to ſcandalize particular, and ow 
chance noble Families. 

Upon the Conſideration of all which, I hu mbly ſubs 
mit myſelf to the Commons of En gland, now N. 2 
ſented in Parliament; deſiring, according; to their 
Wiſdom and Juſtice, that they will right me and my 
Poſterity, according to their own beſt liking; having, 
in my own Perſon, (though bred at Court) never 
poſed any of their juſt Rights and Privileges, and, 
the future, being reſolved to range myſelf under the 
Banner of the Commons of England; and, fo far forth 
as Education and fatherly Inſtruction can prevail, "pro 
miſe the ſame for two Sons whom God hath ſent me. 


+ Sir Walter Ralegh diſcovered Firginia at his own Che 
which coſt him forty thouſand Pounds. He was the firſt, of all the 
Engliſh, that diſcovered Guiana in the Weſt-Tndies, He took the. 
Iſlands of Fayall from the Spaniard, and did moſt fignal and eminent 
Service. at the taking of Cadiz. He took from the Speniard the 
greateſt and richeſt Carick, that ever came into England :, Another 
Ship likewiſe laden with nothing but Gold, Pearls, — Cochineal, 
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o GOVERNMENT. 
£XSDEQOVERNMENT is of two ſorts. 
I 1. Private, Of a Man's ſelf, Sobriety; 


5 of his Family, called Oeconomp. * 
2. Publick, Of the Commonweal 


NN 2 vern himſelf, e're he be fit to govern 
a Family: And his Family, e're he be fit to bear 
a Part in the Government of the Commonwealth. 


'. Of: POLICY. 

OLICY is an Art of Government of a Common- 

wealth, and ſome part of it, according to that 

State, or Form of Government, wherein it is ſettled . 
for the publick Good. 1 5 

State, is the Frame or ſet Order of a Common 

wealth, or of the Governors that rule the ſame, eſpe- 


cially of the chief and ſovereign Governor that com- 


mandeth the reſt. 
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2 MAx IMs of STATE. 
The State of Sovereignty conſiſtetli in five Points, 
1. Making or annulling of Laws. 
2. Creating and diſpoſing of nds: 
3. Power over Life and Death. 
4. Making of War, or Peace. 
7 Higheſt or laſt Appeal. 
Where theſe five are, either 1 in one or in more, 


there is the State. 


Theſe five Points of State reſt either in 
1. One; Monarchy or Kingdom. 


25 Some few chief Men for Virtue and Wiſdom, 


called Ariſtocracy. 
3. Many, cal Aled a Free State, or Popular State. 
Theſe three ſorts of Government have reſpect to the 
common Good, and therefore are juſt and lawful States. 
Theſe three degenerate into three other Govern- 
ments, viz. 
1. Monarchy into Tyranny. 
. Ariſtocracy intd Oligarchy. 

3. Popular Eftate into Commonwealth or Government 
of l the common and baſer ſort, and therefore called 
a Commonwealth by an uſurped Nicł- name. 

Theſe all reſpect their own, an 
Good, and therefore are called Baſtard Governments. 


I. Mon ARCH x. 
Monarchy, or Kingdom, is the Government of a 


mon Benefit of all. 


Monarchies, or 8 are of three ſorts, touching 


the Right or Poſſeſſion of them, viz. 


1. Hereditary, by Deſcent, as the Engliſh, French, &c. 


2. Eleftive, by Suffrage of the other Orders, or ſome 
of them, as the Polonian. 
MExt, or of both Kinds, viz. by Deſcent, yet not tied 
to the next of Blood, as the ancient Jewiſb State. 
' Monarchies are of two Sorts, touching their Power 
or Authority, viz. 
1. Int ir & 


and not the publick 


State by one Head, or Chief, tending to the eom- 


Maxis of STATE. 8 
1. Intire, Where the whole Power of ordering 401 
State Matters both in Peace and War, doth by Law and 
Cuſtom appertain to the Prince, as in the Exgliſb King- 
dom, where the Prince hath Power to make Laws, 
Leagues, and War; to create Magiſtrates ; to pardoti 
Life, of Appeal, &c. Though to give a Contentment 
to the other Degrees, they have a Suffrage in making 
Laws, yet ever ſubject to the Prince's Pleaſure, or 
negative Will. | 18 8 
2. Limited or reſtrained, that hath no full Power in 
all the Points or Matters of State; as the Military 
King that hath not the Sovereignty in time of Peace, 
as to the making of Laws, Sc. but in War only, as 
the Polonian Kings. 5 


II. Axis TO RAC, br SEN ATURY STATE: 
A* Ariſtocracy is the Government of a Common- 
wealth by ſome competent Number of the better 
Sort, preferr'd for their Wiſdom and other Virtues for 

the public Wn. 8! | 
Ariſtocracies are of three Sorts, viz. Where the 

Senators are choſen, for, | | 

1. Virtue, Riches, and the Common Good, as the 
Venetian. 85 3 „ | 
2. Virtue, and the publick Good, without reſpect of 
Wealth; as ſometimes the Roman, when ſome of the 
Senators were fetched from the Plough, and ſome from 

the Schools. | : 

3. Virtue and Wealth, more reſpeCting their private 
than the public Good, which inclineth towards an 
Oligarchy, or the Government of the richer or nobl 

Sort, as in Rome towards the End. | 


5 III. FREE STATE, or PopULaR STATE. 
HE Popular State is the Government of a 
State by the choicer Sort of People, tending to 


the publick Good of all Sorts, viz. with due Reſpect 
of the better, nobler, and richer Sort. 


F 10 


4 | Maxims of STATE. 

In every Juſt State, ſome part of the Government is, 
or ought to be imparted to the People; as in a 
Kingdom, a Voice or Suffrage in making Laws; 
and ſometimes alſo, in levying of Arms (if the Charge 
be great, and the Prince forced to borrow Help of 
his Subjects) the Matter rightly may be propounded 
to a Parliament, that the Tax may ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded from themſelves ; fo Conſultations, and ſome 
Proceedings in judicial Matters, may in part be 
referred to them. The Reaſon, leſt ſeeing themſelves 
to be in no Number, nor of Reckoning, they miſlike 
the State, or kind of Government : And where the 
Multitude is diſcontented, there muſt needs be many 
Enemies to the preſent State. For which Cauſe, 
Tyrants (which allow the People no manner of Deal- 
ing in State Matters) are forced to bereave them of 
their Wealth and Weapons, and all other Means 
wherein they may reſiſt, or amend themſelves, as in 
Rufhland, Turkey, &c. Ee, 


IV. TrRANNr. 

Tyranny is the ſwerving, or diſtorting of a 
Monarchy ; or the Government of one tending not 

to the publick Good, but the private Benefit of himſelf 
and his Followers. As in the Rufſen and Turkiſh 
Government, where the State and Wealth of other Or- 
ders are employed only to the upholding of the Great- 
neſs of the King or Emperor. This is the worſt of 
all the Baſtard States, becauſe it is the perverting of 
the beſt Regiment, to wit, of a Monarchy, which 
reſembleth the ſovereign Government of God himſelf. 


V. OLtcarcny, or the GOVERNMENT of a few. 


A N Oligarchy is the ſwerving, or the Corruption 
of an Ariſtocracy, or the Government of ſome 
few, that are of the wealthier or nobler Sort, without 
any Reſpect of the publick Good. The chief End 
of theſe Governors, is their own Greatneſs and enrich- 


ing. | 


Maxims of STATE. - 
ing. And therefore their Manner is to prepare fit 
Means to uphold their Eſtates. This State is not al- 
together ſo bad, as is the Tyranyy, and yet worſe than 
the Commontwealth, becauſe it reſpecteth only the Good 


of a few. 


VI. COMMONWEALTH. 


Commonwealth is the ſwerving or Depravation of 
A a free, or popular State, or the Government of 
the whole Multitude of the baſe and poorer Sort, with- 
out reſpect of the other Orders. 

Theſe two States, to wit, the Oligarchy, and 
Commonwealth, are very adverſe the one to the other, 
and have many Bickerings between them. For that 
the richer or nobler Sort ſuppoſe a Right or Supe- 
riority to appertain unto them in every Reſpect, 
becauſe they are ſuperior, but in ſome Reſpects on- 
ly, to wit, in Riches, Birth, Parentage, Sc. On 
the other Side, the Common People ſuppoſe, there ought 
to be an Equality in all other Things, and in ſome 
State Matters; becauſe they are equal with the Rich or 
Noble, touching their Liberty. Whereas indeed neither 
the one nor the other are ſimply equal or ſuperior, 
as touching Government and Fitneſs thereunto, becauſe 
they are ſuch, to wit, becauſe they are rich, noble, 
tree, c. but becauſe they are wiſe, virtuous, valiant, 
&c. and ſo have fit Parts to govern a State. 

The ſeveral States are ſometimes mixed, and inter- 
wrought one with the other, yet ever ſo, as that the 
one hath the Pre-eminence or Predomination . over 
the other, as in the Humors and Complexions of the 
Body. So in the Roman State, the People had their 
Plebiſcita, and gave the Suffrage in the Election of 
Magiſtrates : Yet the Senate (as the State ſtood) for 
the moſt Part ſwayed the State, and bare the chief 
Rule. So in the Venetian State, the Duke ſeemeth to 
repreſent a Monarch, and the Senate to be his Coun- 
cl; Yet the Duke hath no Power in State Matters, 
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6 Maxius of STATE, 


but is like a Head ſet on by Art, that beareth n na 
Brain. And ſo that State is Canine or Ariſtocratical, 


Cauſes of States and Commonwealihs in general, 


Cauſes of 71. Founding, or (1. Meaſure, 
States, or | ſettling a State 

of Common: where are to be) 2. Parts, and 
wealths re) conſidered. their Qualities. 
of three |. 2. Preſerving a State. 

Sorts, viz. L 3. Changing and Altering a State. 


Founping A STATE. 


N Founding a State are to be conſidered two 
Things, 1. Proportion. 2. Parts. 


1. Proportion is a juſt Meaſure or Mediocrity of 
the State, whereby it is framed and kept in that 
Order, as that neither it exceed nor be defectiye in his 
Kind, to wit, ſo that a Monarch be not too Mo- 
narchical, ſtrict, or abſolute, as the Ruſſe Kings; 
nor Ariſtecratical, that is, over-mated, or eclipſed by 
the Nobility, as the Scortifþ Kingdom, but — re- 
ſpective to the other Degrees. That Ariſtocracy be 
not too magnificent nor intire to itſelf, but communicate 
with the People ſome Commodities of State or Go- 
vernment, as the Venetians, and ſometimes the Romans 
allowed the People to elect certain Magiſtrates put of 
themſelves, to have a Tribune, to make Plebiſcita, 
Sc. So a Free State - Commonwealth, that it be not 
over popular, viz. That it depreſs not too much the 
richer, wiſer, nor learned Sort; but admit them to 
Offices with a Caution out of the Rules and Myſteries | 
of that State, that they ſeek na Alteration of the 
preſent State. The Reaſon, becauſe the moderate States 
in their ſeveral Kinds, (as all other Things that ob- 
ſerve the mean) are beſt framed for their Continu- 
ance, becauſe they give leſs Cauſe of Grudge, Envy, 
and affecting the A calth, Honour, and Liberty, which 


they 
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they ſee in others that govern the State; and ſo are leſs 
ſubject to Stirs and Commotions, and eaſieſt kept in 
their preſent S/ate wherein they are let. | 


2. The Parts of the State, or. thoſe Magiſtrates 

that bear Place or Sway in the publick Government. 
Parts or Partakers of Publick Government, are, 

1. Council or Senate, which conſulteth of all Matters 
pertaining to War and Peace, Magiſtrates, &c. in ad- 
mitting of whom there ought to be more ſpecial Care, 
that they may be Men expert in Matter of Policy, be- 
cauſe it is their Trade and Vocation, as Men uſe to 
chuſe for Pilots and Maſters of Ships, ſuch as know 
the Art of Navigation, and not Huſband-men, Sc. 
And ſo the contrary. 

2. Magiſtrates and Offcers, which are to be Ex- 
ecutioners of that which is conſulted, and found to be 
expedient for the Commonwealth, wherein are to be 
obſerved the kinds of Magiſtrates, that they be ſuch 
as fit that kind of Government; the Time of their 
Continuance, and the Manner of their Election or Ap- 
pointing, by whom, out of whom, and in what 
manner they be choſen. | 

3. Judges, to determine in Civil and Criminal Matters, 
where are to be obſerved, out of whom they are to 
be choſen ; what Kinds are neceſſary, and the Manner 

of Judgment and Fudicial Proceeding. 


3 Maxis of STATE. 

1. Superiors, which are to be ſuc 
and of that kind, as agree with the State, 
as Conſuls for a Year, and not perpetual 
Diftators in a Senatory State. Prators, 
and Cenſors, that overſee Manners and 
Orders of the People. 

For a Kingdom, Lieutenants of Shires, 
| Marſhals, Maſters of Horſe, Admirals, &c. 
Inferiors, as Conſervators of Peace, 
Conſtables, 8&c. fetus 
| Overſeers of Youth, that take Care of 
1. Civil. A their Education for civil and warlike 
Exerciſe. 8 
j Clerksof the Market, that provide for 
the Quantity, and Price of Victual. | 
| A diles for Buildings, Streets, Bounds. 
Queſtors, or Treaſurers, to keep and 
| | diſpenſe thepublick Treaſury. 
Actuaries, or Recorders, which keep 
| the publick Records. |. a 
| | CGoalers to keep Priſons and Priſoners. © 
L Surveyors of Woods and Fields, c. 
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obſerved, their Kinds; as 


4 x. As Biſhops or Paſtors, Elders, War- 
dens 


. 2. Time of Magiſtrates, whereof ſome 
are perpetual, ſome for a Time, viz. 
| for more Years, a Year, half a Year, 
according to the Neceſſity of the Common- 
Eecle- wealth, and not perpetual ; or at leaſt not 
* ” f 1 Hereditary in a Kingdom. Yearly in an 
C baftica ] Ariſtocracy, or half Yearly in a Free 
| — i 
3. Manner of Choice, by whom and 
how to be choſen, where eſpecially 
| they are to be choſen by Suffrage, and 
hot by Lot. * : 
5 Cauſes 


In Magiſtracies are to be 
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Cauſes of preſerving a State, or Comment 


In preſer- g 1. Myſte- ( 1. General, to all States. 
ving of \ ries, or 95 Particular, for every ſeveral 
States two ) Sophiſms. State. 

Things | 2. Kules, & 1. General, for all States. 
required | or Actions C 2. Particular, for every State. 


MysTERIES, or SOPHISMS. 


Yeries, or Sophiſms of State, are certain ſecret 
Practices, either for the avoiding of Danger, 
or averting ſuch Effects as tend not to the Preſerva- 
tion of the preſent State, as it is ſet or founded. 

State Myſteries are of two Sorts. | 

1. General : That pertain to all States; as firſt to 
provide by all Means, that the ſame Degree or Part 
of the Commonwealth, do not exceed both in Quantity 
and Quality. In Quantity, as that the Number of the 
Nobility, or of great Perſons, be not more than the 
State or Commonwealth can bear. In Quality, as that 
none grow in Wealth, Liberty, ' Honours, Sc. more 
than it is meet for that Degree; for as in Weights, 
the heavier Weights bear down the Scale : So in Com- 
monwealths, that Part: or Degree that excelleth the 
reſt in Quality, and Quantity, overſwayeth the reſt after 
it, whereof follow Alterations, and Converſions of 
Sate. Secondly, to provide by all Means, that the 
middle Sort of People exceed both the Extreams, 
 (viz.) of Nobility and Gentry, and the baſe Raſcal, 
and beggarly Sort. For this maketh the State con- 
ſtant and firm, when both the Extreams are tied to- 
gether by a middle Sort, as it were with a Band ; as 
tor any Conſpiracy of the rich and beggarly Sort to- 
gether, it is not to be feared. To theſe two Points, 
the particular Rules in Sophiſms of every Common- 
wealth, are to be applied. 

2. Particular : That ſerve for Preſervation of every 
C ommonwealth, in that Form of State, wherein it 'is 


ſettled. 
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ſettled. As in a Kingdom ; that the Nobility may 
be accuſtomed to bear the Government of the Prince, 
eſpecially ſuch as have their Dwelling in remote Places 
from the Prince's Eye, it is expedient to call them 
up at certain Times to the Prince's Court, under Pre- 
tence of doing them Honour, or being deſirous to ſee, 
and enjoy their Preſence, and to have their Children, 
eſpecially their Eldeſt, to be attendant upon the Prince, 
as of ſpecial Favour towards them and theirs, that fo 
they may be trained up in Duty and Obedience to- 
wards the Prince, and be as Hoſtages for the good 
Behaviour, and faithful Dealing of their Parents, eſpe- 
cially if they be of any ſuſpected Note. To that 
End ſerves the Per/ian Practice, in having a Band, 
or Train of the Satrapa's Children, and other Nobles 
to attend the Court ; which was well imitated by our 
Train of Henchmen, if they were of the nobler Sort. 
Again, ſometimes to borrow ſmall Sums of his Sub- 
jects, and to pay them again, that he may after bor- 
row greater Sums and never pay: So in an Oligarchy, 
leſt it decline to a Popular State, they deceive the 
People with this and the like Sophiſms, (viz.) they 
compel their own Sort, to wit, the rich Men, by 
great Penalties, to frequent their Aſſemblies for chooſ- 
ing of Magiſtrates, for Proviſion of Armour, War- 
like Exerciſes, making and Execution of Laws, Sc. 
By that Means ſeeming to bear a hard Hand over the 
richer, but to ſuffer the poorer and meaner Sort to 
be abſent, and to neglect theſe Aſſemblies, under 
Pretence, that they will not draw them from their 
Buſineſs, and private Earnings: Yet withal to cite 
thither ſome few of them, (viz.) ſo many as are 
eaſily over- matched by the richer Sort, to make a 
Shew that they would have the People, or poorer 
Sort, Partakers likewiſe of thoſe Matters, yet terrify- 
ing thoſe that come to their Aſſemblies, with the 
Tediouſneſs of Conſultations, Greatneſs of Fines, if 
5 they 
＋ Pages, 8 
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they ſhould miſ-do, to the End, to make them un- 
willing to come again, or to have to do with thoſe 
Conſultations , by which Means the richer Sort do ftill 
govern the State, with the People's Liking, and good 


Contentment. 


Axioms or Rules of preſerving the State, are 


I. General, that ſerve for all Commonwealths. 
II. Particular, that ſerve for every ſeveral State. 


| | General Rutes. 


TY E firſt and principal Rule of Policy to be ob- 
ſerved in all States, is to profeſs and practiſe, and 
maintain the true Worſhip and Religion of Almigh 
God preſcribed unto us in his Word, which is the 
chief End of all Government. The Axiom, that God 
be obeyed ſimply without Exception, though he 
command that which ſeemeth unreaſonable and abſurd 
to Human Policy; as in the Jews Commonwealth : 
That all the Men ſhould repair Yearly to one Place 
to worſhip God four Times, leaving none to defend 
their Coaſt, though being beſet with many Enemies : 
Nor to ſow the ſeventh Year, but to ſuffer the Ground 
to reſt untilled without reſpect or fear of Famine, &c. 

2. To avoid the Cauſes of Converſion, whereby 
States are overthrown, that are ſet down in the Title 
of Converſions : For that Commonwealths (as natural 
Bodies) are preſerved by avoiding that which hurteth 
the Health and State thereof, and are alſo cured by 
contrary Medicines. 

3. To take heed that no Magiſtrate be created or 
continued contrary to the Laws and Policy of that 
State. As that in a Senate, there be not created a per- 
petual Dictator, as Cæſar in Rome, In a Kingdom, that 
there be no Senate, or Convention of equal Power with 
the Prince in State Matters, as in Poland. 

4. To create ſuch Magiſtrates as love the State as 
it is ſettled ; and take heed of the contrary Practices. 

as 
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as to advance popular Perſons in a Kingdom or Arj e- 
cracy. And ſecondly, to advance ſuch as have Skill 
to diſcern what doth preſerve, and what hurteth or 
altereth the preſent State. 

5. To that End to have certain Officers to pry 
abroad, and to obſerve ſuch as do not live and 
behave themſelves in fit Sort agreeable to the preſent 
State, but defire rather to be under ſome other F orm, 
or Kind of Government. 

6. To take heed that Magiſtracies be not ſold for 
| Money, nor Magiſtrates take Bribes in their Offices, 
which is eſpecially to be obſerved in that Commonwealth, 
which is governed by a few of the richer Sort; for if 
the Magiſtrate gain nothing but his Common Fees, the 
common Sort, and ſuch as want Honour, take in 
good Part that they be not preferred; and are glad 
rather that themſeves are ſuffered to intend private 
Buſineſs. But if the Magiſtrate buy and ſell Matters, 
the common People are doubly grieved, both becauſe 
they are debarred of thoſe Preferments, and of that 
they ſee to grow by them; which is the Cauſe that 
the German Oligarchies continue fo firm, for they both 
ſuffer the poorer Sort to grow into Wealth, and the 
richer Sort are by that Means freed, and ſecured from 
being under the Poor. 

75 To take heed that the State, as it is ſettled and 
maintained, be not over-ſtrift, nor exceed in his 
Kind; (viz.) that a Kingdom be not too Monarchi- 
cal, nor a popular State too popular: For which Cauſe 
jt is good, that the Magittrates ſometimes yield of 
their Right touching Honour, and behave themſelves 
familiarly with thoſe that are equal unto them in other 
Parts, though inferior for Place and Office; and 
ſometimes popularly with the common People, which 
is the Cauſe that ſome Commontdealths, though they be 
very ſimply, and unſkilfully ſet, yet continue firm, 
becauſe the Magiſtrates behave themſelves wiſely, and 
with due mo towards the reſt that are without 


Honour 
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Honour; and therefore ſome kind of moderate Popu- 
larity is to be uſed in every Commonwealth. 

8. To take heed of ſmall Beginnings, and to meet 
with them even at the firſt, as well touching the 
breaking and altering of Laws, as of other Rules 
which concern the Continuance of every ſeveral State. 
For the Diſeaſe and Alteration of a Commonwealth, 
doth not happen all at once, but grows by Degrees, 
which every common Wit cannot diſcern, but Men 
expert in POLICY. 

9. To provide that that Part be ever the greater in 
Number and Power, which favours the State as now 
it ſtands. This is to be obſerved as a very Oracle in 
all Commonwealths. „ 

10. To obſerve a mean in all the Degrees, and 
to ſuffer no Part to exceed, or decay over-much. 
As firſt, for Preferments, to provide that they be 
rather ſmall and ſhort, than great and long; and 
ik any be grown to over- much Greatneſs, to with- 
draw or diminiſh ſome Part of his Honour. Where 
theſe Sophiſms are to be practiſed, obſerve, to do it by 
Parts and Degrees; to do it by Occaſion or Colour 
of Law, and not all at once. And if that Way 
ſerve not, to advance ſome other, of whoſe Virtue 
and Faithfulneſs, we are fully aſſured, to as high a De- 
gree, or to a greater Honour, and to be the Friends 
and Followers of him that excelleth, above that which. 
is meet. As touching Wealth, to provide, that thoſe 
of the middle Sort (as before was ſaid) be more in 
Number; and if any grow high, and overcharged 
with Wealth, to uſe the Sophi/ms of a popular State, 
dix. to ſend him on Embaſſages, and foreign Nego- 
ciations, or employ him in ſome Office that hath great 
Charges, and little Honour, Sc. To which End, the 
Edileſhip ſerved in ſome Commonwealths. _ 

11. To ſuppreſs the Factions, and Quarrels of the 
| Nobles, and to keep others that are yet free, from 
Joining with them in their Partakings and F NN, 
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12. To increaſe or remit the common Ta And 


Contributions, according to the Wealth, or Want 


of the People and Commonwealth. If the People be 


increaſed in Wealth, the Taxes and Subſidies may 


be increaſed. If they be poor, and their Wealth 
diminiſh, eſpecially by Dearth, Want of Traffick, 


&c. to forbear Taxes and Impoſitions, or to take 


little. Otherwiſe Grudge and Diſcontentments muſt 
needs follow. The Sophiſms that ſerve for Impoſi- 
tions, are theſe, and other of like Sort : to pretend 
Buſineſs of great Charge, as War, building of Ships, 
making of Havens, Caſtles, Fortifications, &c. for 
the common Defence ; ſometimes by Lotteries, and 
like Devices, wherein ſome Part may be beftowed, 
the reſt reſerved for other Expences ; but Princel 
Dealings need no Pretences. _ 

13. To provide that the Diſcipline and Training of 
Youth of the better Sort be ſuch as agreeth with 


that Commonwealth : As that in a Kingdom, the Sons 


of Noblemen be attendant on the Court, that they 
may be accuſtomed to Obedience towards the Prince. 
In the Senatory State, that the Sons of the Senators be 
not idly, nor over-daintily brought up, but well in. 
ſtructed and trained up in Learning, Tongues, and 
Martial Exerciſe; that they may be able to bear that 
Place in the Commonwealth, which their Father held ; 
and contrariwiſe in a popular State. 


14. To take heed, leſt their Sophiſins or ſecret 


Practices for the S and Maintenance of 
the State be not diſcovered; leſt by that Means they 


refuſe and diſappoint chemſelves, but be * Ws 


and with great Secrecy. 


PaRTICULAR RULES. 
Rules and Axioms for preſerving of a Kingdom, Here- 
ditary or Conquered. 


Ingdoms Hereditary, are preſerved at Home by 
the Prince's ordering. 
1. Himſelf, 
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1. Himſelf, viz. By the Tempering and Modera- 
tion of the Princely Power and Prerogative. For the 
leſs and more temperate their Power and State is, the 
more firm and ſtable is their Kingdom and Govern- 
ment; becauſe they ſeem to be farther off from a 
Maſter-like, and Tyranmcal Empire; and leſs unequal 
in Condition to the next Degree, to wit, the Nobility, 

and ſo leſs ſubject to Grudge and Envy. 

21. His Nobility, c. By keeping that Degree and 
due Proportion, that neither they exceed in Number 
more than the Realm or State can bear, as the Scottiſh 
Kingdom, and ſometimes the Eugliſb, when the Realm 
was overcharged with the Number of Dukes, Earls, 
and other Nobles ; whereby the Authority of the Prince 
was eclipſed, and the Realm troubled with their Fac- 
tions and Ambitions, Nor that any one ſo excell in 
Honour, Power, or Wealth, as that he reſembles ano- 
ther King within the Kingdom, as the Houſe of 
Lancaſter within this Realm. To that End, not to 
load any with too much Honour or Preferment, be- 
cauſe it is hard even for the beſt and worthieſt Men, 
to bear their Greatneſs and high Fortune temperately, 
as appeareth by infinite Examples in all States. The 
Sphiſms for preventing, or reforming this Incon- 
venience, are to be uſed with great Caution and Wiſs 
dom. If any great Perſon be to be abated, not to 
deal with him by Calumniation or forged Matter, and 
ſo to cut him off without Deſert, eſpecially if he be 
gracious among the People; which | beſides the In- 
Juſtice, is an Occaſion many times of great Danger 
towards the Prince. Nor to withdraw their Honour 
all at once, which maketh a deſperate Diſcontent- 
ment in the Party, and a Commiſeration in the People, 
and ſo begetteth greater Love towards him, if he be 
already gracious for his Virtue, and publick Service, 
Nor to baniſh him into foreign Countries, where he 
may have Opportunity of practiſing with Foreign 
States, whereof great Danger may enſue, as in the 
| Example 
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Example of Coriolanus, Henry IV. and ſuch like. But 

to ule theſe, and the like Sophiſms, viz. To abate their 
_ Greatneſs by Degrees, as David, Foab, Fuſtinian, Bel- 
Bſarius, &c. To advance ſome other Men to as great, 
or greater Honour, to ſhadow, or over-mate the Great- 
neſs of the other. To draw from him by Degrees 
his Friends and Followers, by Preferments, Rewards, 
and other good and lawtul Means ; eſpecially, to be 
provided that theſe great Men be not employed in 
great and powerful Affairs of the Commonzwealth, 
whereby they may have more Opportunity to ſway 
the Sate. | 

3. His People, viz. So to order and behave himſelf, 
that he be loved and reverenced of the People. For 
the Prince need not greatly fear home Conſpiracies, 
or foreign Invaſion, if he be firmly loved of his own 
People. The Reaſon, for that the Rebel can neither 
hape for any Forces for ſo great Enterpriſe, nor any 
Refuge, being diſcovered and put to flight, if the 
Multitude affect their Prince: But the common Peo- 
ple being once offended, he hath Cauſe to fear every 
Moving, both at home and abroad. This may be 
effected by the Prince, if he uſe Means and Art of 
getting the Favour of the People, and avoid thoſe 

Things that breed Hatred and Contempt, viz. if he 
ſeem as a Tutor, or a Father, to love the People, and 

to protect them; if he maintain the Peace of his 
Kingdom, for that nothing is more popular, nor 
more pleaſing to the People, than is Peace. 

4. If he ſhew himſelf oftentimes graciouſly, yet 
with State and Majeſty, to his People; and receive 
Complaints of his Suppliants, and ſuch like. 

5..1f he ſit himſelt in open Courts, and Place of 
Juſtice, that he may ſeem to have a Care of Juſtice 
among his People. If he beſtow many Benefits and 
Graces upon that City, which he maketh the Seat of 
his Empire, and ſo make it ſure and faithful unto 
him ; which is fit to be in the Middle of his King- 
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dom, as the Heart in the middle of the Body, or 
the Sun in the middle of Heaven; both to di- 
vide himſelf more eaſily into all the Parts of his Do- 
minions, and leſt the furtheſt Parts at one end 
move, whilft the Prince is in the other. If he go 
in Progreſs many Times to ſee his Provinces, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are remote. | Ns 

6. If he gratify his Caurtiers and Attendants in that 
Sort, and by ſuch Means, as that he may ſeem not 
to pleaſure them with the Hurt and Injury of his 


| People, as with Monopolies, and ſuch like. 


7. If he commit the handling of ſuch things as 


procure Envy, or ſeem grievous, to his Miniſters ; 


but reſerve thoſe. things which are grateful, and well 
pleaſing, to himſelf ; as the French Kings, who for 
that Purpoſe, as may ſeem, have erected their Court 
at Paris, which acquitteth the Prince from Gru 
and Envy, both with the NVobles and the People. 

8. It he borrows ſometimes Sums of Money of his 
People, though he have no Need, and pay the ſame 
juſtly without Defalcation of any Part of his Exche= 
quer, or other Officer. = . 
9. If he avoid all ſuch things as may breed Hatred 


or Contempt of his Perſon; which may be done, if 


he ſhew himſelf not too light, inconſtant, hard, cruel, 
effeminate, fearful, and daſtardly, &c. But contrariwiſe 
religious, grave, juſt, valiant, &e, Whereby ap- 
peareth the falſe Doctrine of the Macbiavelian Policyz 
tor what better Means to keep the People in Obe- 
dience, than Love, and Reverence of the People to- 
wards the Prince? - * : 
10. If the Prince be well furniſhed with warlike 
Proviſion, which is to be rumoured, and made 
known Abroad; if it be known, that he is reve- 


Fenced, and obeyed by his People at home. 


11. If he provide fo much as lieth in him, that 
lis neighbour Kingdoms grow not over-much in 
Power and Dominion ; —— if it happen, he is to 
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in ſpeedily with other Princes, which are in like 
5 8 to abate that Greatneſs, and to ſtre - 
himſelf and the reſt againſt it. An Qverſight of the 
Chriſtian Princes towards the King of Spain. 
12. If he get him Intelligencers by Reward or 
other Means, to detect or hinder the Deſigns of that 
Prince, with whom he hath Differences, 7 thing 
be intended againſt his Sate. Or at leaſt have ſome 
of his own lodging Abroad about that Prince's Court, 


under colour of Embaſſa ages or ſome other Pretence; 


which muſt be Men of $ 
that Turn. 
13. To obſerve the Laws 1 his Country, and not 


ill and Dexterity to ſerve for 


to encounter them with his Prerogative, nor to uſe 


it at all where there 1s a Law, for that it maketh a 
ſecret and juſt Grudge in the Peoples Hearts, eſ- 
pecially if it tend ro take from them heir Commodities, 
and to beſtow them upon other of his COURTIERS 
and Mzniſters. 1 

14. To provide ef; pecially, that that Part, ich 


fevoureth the State, as it ſtandeth, be more potent 


than the other which Javoureth it not, or deſireth 2 
Change. 

15. To make ſpecial Choice of good and found 
Men to bear the Place of Mag rater, eſpecially ſuch 
as aſſiſt the Prince in his Counſels, and Policies, and 
not lean overmuch to his own Advice; contrary to 
the Rule of Machiavel, who teacheth, T. Bat a 7 
can have no good Counſel, except it be in himſelf; his 
Reaſon, becauſe if be uſe the Counſel of ſome one, he is 
in Danxer to be cver-wrought, and ſupplanted by him; 


and. if he counſel with more, Then be ſhall be Diſ- 


tracted with the Differences in Opinions. As if a Prince 
of great, or mean Wiſdom, could not take the 
Judgment of all his Counſellors in any Point of Policy, 
or of ſo many as he himſelf thinketh good, and to 
take it either by Word, or in Writing; and himfeif 
* in private peruſe them all, and o aſter good and 
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mature Deliberation, make Choice of the beſt. with- 
but any Diſtraction, or binding himſelf to the Direttion 
of any One. For the Proverb is true; that two Heads 
are better than one; and therefore the Advices, and Con- 
fultation of a Senatory of State, is compared by ſome 
| to a Leaſt, or Dinner, where many contribute towards 
the Shot; by, which means they have mbre variety 0 
Diſhes, and fo better Fare: And yet every Man may 
make choice of that Diſh that ſeveth bim 521 for his 
Health and Appetite. © 
16. The Prince himſelf is to fit ſometimes in 
Place of publick Juſtice, and to give an Experiment 
of his Wiſdom and Equity, whereby great Reverence 
and Eſtimation is gotten; as in the example of Solo- 
mon, which may. ſeem the Reaſon, wliy our Kings 
of England kind fl their Kings-Bench in place of publick 
Juſtice, after the manner of the antient Kings that 
fate in the Gate; where, for better performing of 
this princely Duty; ſome ſpecial Cauſes may be ſe- 
lectec which may thoroughly be debated and con- 
ſidered upon by the Prince in private; with the Help 
and Advice of his learned Council, and fo be decided 
publickly, as before is ſaid, by the Prince himſelf; 
at leaſt, the Prince is to take account of every Mi- 
niſter of publick Juſtice, that it may be known that 
he hath a Care of Juſtice, and doing right to his 
People, which makes the Juſtices alſo to be more 
careful in performing of their Duties. | | 

17. To be moderate in his Taxes, and Impoſiti- 
ons ; and when need doth require to uſe the Subjects 
Purſe, to do it by Parliament, and with their Con- 
ſents, making the Cauſe apparent to them, and ſhew- 
ing his UNA Vet in charging them. Finally ſo 
to * it, that m rather an Offer from his 
Subjects, than an Ee jon by him. 

18. To ſtop ſmall Begiüggs. 3 unto this End, 
to compound the Diſſentions that rife amongſt the 
Nobles; with Caution; that ſuch as are free be not 
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drawn into Parties, whereby many Times the Prince 
is endangered, and the whole Commonwealth ſet in a 
Combuſtion; as in the Example of the Barons War, 
and the late Wars of France, which grew from a 
Quarrel betwixt the Guifion Faction, and the other 
Mobility. gee = 
19. To ſtir up the People, if they grow ſecure, - 
and negligent of armour, and other Proviſion for th 
* Commonwealth, by ſome Rumour or Fear of Dang@ 
at Home, to make them more ready when Occaſion 
requireth. But this ſeldom to be uſed, leſt it be ſup- 
poſed a falſe Alarm, when there is need indeed. 

20. To have ſpecial Care, that his Children, eſ- 
pecially the Heir apparent, have ſuch bringing up as 
is meet for a King, viz. in Learning, eſpecially of 

| Matters pertaining to State, and in Martial Exerciſe; - 
cdntrary- to the Practice of many Princes, who ſuf- 
fer their Children to be brought up in Pleafure, and 
to ſpend their Time in hunting, c. which by rea- 
ſon of their Defects, afterwards is a Cauſe of Miſ- 
government and Alteration of State. ; 


e A 
II. Kingdoms new gotten, or purchaſed by Force, are 
pre erved by theſe Means. * 
IRST, if they have been Subjects before to his 
Anceſtors, or have the ſame Tongue, Man- 
ners or Faſhions, as have his own Country, it is an 
caſy Matter to retain ſuch Countries, within their 
Obedience, in caſe the Prince's Blood of the ſaid 
Country be wholly extinct. For Men of the ſame 
Quality, Tongue, and Condition, do eaſily bole, and 
combine themſelves together, ſo much the rather, it 
the People of that Country have ſerved before, and 
were not accuſtomed to their own Liberty; wherein 
eſpecially is to be obſerved, that the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of that purchaſed Country be not altered 
nor innovated, or at leaſt it be done by little and 
little, So the Burgundians and Acquitans were 5 
nexe 
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nexed to France, The Reaſon, becauſe partly they 
| have been accuſtomed to ſerve, and partly, for that they 
will not eaſily agree about any other to be their Prince, 
if the Blood Royal be once extinguiſhed. As for the 
invaſioa of a Foreign Country, whereunto the 
Prince hath no Right, or whereof the right Heir is 
living, it is not the Part of a juſt Civil Prince, 
much leſs a Chriſtian Prince; to enforce ' ſuch a 
Country; and therefore, the Machiavilian Practices 
in this Caſe, to make ſure Work by extinguiſhing 
the Blood Royal, is lewd and impertinent: The like 
is to be ſaid of murthering the Natives, or the 
greateſt Part of them, ta the end he may hold the 
reſt in ſure Poſſeſſion. A thing not only againſt 
Chriſtian Religion, but it is inhumane, unjuſt, cruel, 
and barbarous, . | 
2. The ſafeſt way is; (ſuppoſing a Right) that 
ſome good Part of the Natives be tranſplanted in- 
ta fame other Plage, and our Colonies, conſiſting 
of ſo many as ſhall be thought meet, be planted 
there in ſome Part of the Province; Caſtles, Forts, 
and Havens, ſeized upon, and more provided in 
fit Places, as the manner was of the Babylonian 
Monarch, which fran planted Jen Tribes of the Feros: 
And of the Romans in France, Germany, Britany, 
and other Places. The Reaſon: | 
1. For that otherwiſe Forces of Horſe and Foot, 
are to be maintained within the Province, 
which cannot be done without great Charge. 

2. For that the whole Province is troubled and 
grieved with removing and ſupplying the Ar- 

my with Victuals, Carriages, &c. 
2. For that Colonics are more ſure and faithful, 
than the reſt. | f 
As for the Natives that are removed from their 
former Seats, they have no means to hurt, and- 
the reſt of the Natives being free from the in- 
convenience, and fearing that themſelves may 
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23 Max1Ms of STATE. 
be ſa ſerved if they attempt any Thing raſhly, 
are content to be quiet. 

The Turks practice in ie, where the chief 
Grounds and Dwellings .are poſſeſſed by the 
Soldiers, whom they. call Timariate. 

3. That the Prince have his Seat and his Reſidenc 

in his new Purchaſe, eſpecially, for a Ti ime, 

Things be well ſettled; eſpecially if the Province 


be gr eat and large, as | the Turks in Greece: The 
Reaſons : 


1. Becauſe the preſence. of the Prince availeth 
much to keep Things in order, and get the 
good-will of his new Subjects. 

2. They conceive that they have refuge by the 

Prince's preſence, if they be oppreſſed by the 

Licutenants, and inferior Governors: Where 

it will be convenient for the winning the Peo- 

ple's Hearts, that ſome Example be made of 
puniſhing of ſuch as have committed any Vio- 
lence or Oppreſſion. 

3. Becauſe being preſent, he ſeeth and heareth 
what is chought and attempted z and ſo may 
quickly give Remedy to it, which being g abſent, 
he cannot do, or not do in time. 

If the Prince himſelf cannot be 2 to te- 
fide, then, to take heed that the Charge of Govern- 
ing, or new Purchaſe, be committed to ſuch as be 
ſure Men, and of other meet Quality, that depend 
wholly upon the Prince's favour, and not to Natives, 
or other of their own Subjects, that are gracious for 
their Netility, or Virtue; eſpecially, if the Province 
be great, and ſomewhat far diſtant, which may ſoon 
ſeduce the unſettled. Affections of thoſe new Sub- 
jets: As for ſuch Governors, as depend wholly 
upon the- Prince's Favour, being not born, but 
cieaten Noble, they will not fo eaſily ſuffer them- 
ſ-Ives to be won from their Duty; and in caſe they 
would revolt, yet they are not able to make any 
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great Strength, for that the People obey them but 
as Inſtruments and Miniſters, to keep them i in Sub- 
jection, and not for any III-will. 

5. To have the Children of the chief Noblemen, 
and of greateſt Authority, Hoſtages with theſe in 
Safe-keeping, the more the better: For that no 
Bond is Stronger, than that of Nature, to contain the 
Parents and Allies in Obedience, and they the reft. 

6. To alter the Laws'but by Degrees one after 
another, and to make others that are more be hoove- 
ful for the eſtabliſhing of the preſent Government. 

7. To keep the People quiet and peaceable, and 
well affected ſo much as may be, that they may 
ſeem by being conquered, to have gotten a Protector, 
rather than a Tyrant; for the Common People, if they 
enjoy Peace, and be not diſtracted nor drawn 
from their Buſineſs, nor exacted upon beyond Mea- 
ſure, are eaſily contained under Obedience; yet not- 
withſtanding, they are to be diſuſed from the Practice 
of arms, and other Exerciſes which increaſe Courage, 
and be weakened of Armour, that they have neither 
—_ nor Will to rebel. 

If there be any Faction in the Country, to take 
to * the Defence of the better and ſtronger Part, 
and to combine with it, as Cz/ar in France. | 

9. To look well to the Borders, and confining 
Provinces, and if any rule there of great, and 
equal Power to himſelt, to join League with ſome 
other Borderers, though of leſs Strength, to hinder 
the Attempts (if any ſhould be) by ſuch neighbour 
Prince. For it happeneth often, that a Country in- 
eſted by one neighbour Prince, calleth in another, 
of as great, or greater Power, to aſſiſt and reſcue it 
from the other that invadeth it: So the Romans were 
called into Greece, by the Ætolians; the Saxons, by 
the Britains; the Danes, 595 the Sac us. 
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10. To leave their Titles and Dignities to the Na. 
tives, but the Command and Authority, wholly to 
his own, . = 5 5 
11. Not to put much Truſt, nor to practice too 
often the Sophiſins of Policy, eſpecially thoſe that ap- 
pertain to a Tyrannical State, which are ſoon de- 
tected by Men of Judgment, and ſo bring Diſcredit 
to the Prince, and his Policy among the wiſer, and 
better ſort of his Subjects, whereof muſt needs fol- 
low very ill Effects, | 
The Sophiſins of Tyrants, are rather to be known, 
than practiſed, (which are for the ſupporti 
of their Tyrannical States) by wiſe 4 8500 


— and are theſe, and ſuch like as fol- 


a 


Rutzs or Pol irie TyRanTSs. 1 
ULES practiſed by Hrants are of two Sorts, 
vix. ä +» 

1. Barbarcus and Profeſſcd, which is proper ta 
thoſe that have got Head, and have Pawer ſufficient 
of themſelves, without others Help, as in the Turkifo 
and Ruſſe Government. 3 

2. Sophiſtical, and Diſſembled; as in ſome. States 
that are reputed for good and lawful Monarchies, but 
inclining to Tyrannies; proper to thoſe which are 
not yet ſettled, nor have Power ſufficient of them- 
ſelres, but muſt uſe the Power and Help of others, 
ancl̃ o are forced to be Politick Sophiſters, 


I. Sophiſms of @ Barbarous and Profeſſed T: Jranny. 


O expel and baniſh out of his Country. all 
honeſt Means, whereby his People may attain 
to Learning, Wiſdom, Valour, and other Virtues, 
that they might be fit for that Eſtate, and ſervile 
Condition. For that theſe two, Learning and mar- 
tial Exerciſe, effect two Things moſt dangerous to 
a Tyrappy : viz, Wiſdom and Valour. For =. 
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Men of Spirit and Underſtanding, can hatdly endure 
a ſervile State. To this End, to forbid learning of 

| liberal Arts, and martial Exerciſe ; as in the Ruſſe 
Government. So Julian the Apeſtate dealt with the 
Chriſtians. Contrariwiſe, to uſe his People to baſe 
- Occupations, and mechanical Arts, to keep them 
from Idleneſs, and to put away from them all high 
Thoughts, and manly Conceits ; and to give them 
a Liberty of drinking till drunk, and of other baſe 
and lewd Conditions, that they may be ſotted, and 
ſo made unfit for other Enterpriſes, So the Egyptian 
Kings dealt with the Hebrews, ſo the Ruſſe Empe- 


ror with his Ryſſe People; and Charles the Fifth 
with the Netherlands, when he purpoſed to enclofe 


their privileges, and to bring them under his abſo- 
lute Government. 

2. To make ſure to him, and his State, his Mi 
litary Men by Reward, Liberty, and other Means, 
eſpecia ly, his Guard, or Prætorian Band; that be- 
ing Partakers of che Spoil and Benefit, they may 
like that State and continue firm to it; as the Turk, 
his Janiſaries; the Ruſſe, his Boyarens, &c. 

3. To unarm his People of Weapons, Money, 
and all Means, whereby they may refift his Power ; 
and to that End, to have his ſet and ordinary Ex- 
actions, Ce. once in two, three, or four Years, and 
ſometimes yearly, as the Turk and NY who is 
wont to ſay, That bis People muſt be uſed as his Flock 
of Sheep, viz. Their Fleece taken from them, left it 
overlage them, ang grow too heavy ; that they are like 
to his Beard, that the more it was ſhaven, the thicker 
it would grow. And if there be any of extraordi- 
nary Wealth, to borrow of them' in the mean while, 
till the Tat come about, or upon ſome deviſed 
Matter, to confiſcate their Goods, as the common 
Practice is of the Ruſſe and Turk. 

4. To be ſtill in Wars, to the End his People 
may need a Captain ; and that his Forces =_ be 


kept 
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kept in Practice, as the Ruſſe doth pkg n | 
the Tartar, Polonian, and Sweden, cc. 

5. Io cut off ſuch as excel the reſt ; in Wealth, 
Favour. or Nobility ; or be of a pregnant, or aſpir- 
ing Wit, and ſo are fearful to a Tyrant; and to 
ſuffer none to hold Office, or any Honour, but only 
of him; as the Turk his Baſoaes, and the Ruſſe wa 
Rug zes. 

6. To forbid Guilds, W F caſtings, 
and other Aſſemblies among the People, that they 
have no Means or Opportunity to conſpire, or con- 
fer together of public Matters, or to maintain. 
Love amongſt themſelves, which is very W 
to a Tyrant: the Ruſſe's Practice. 

7. To have their 2 or Liſtners in every! 
Corner, and all Parts of the Realm, eſpecially in 
Places that are moſt ſuſpected ; to learn what every 
Man faith, or thinketh; that they may prevent 
all Attempts, and take away ſuch as miſlike their 
State. 

8. To make Schiſm and Diviſion among his 
Subjects, viz. To ſet one Nobleman againſt ano- 
ther, and one rich Man againſt another, that rough 
Faction and Diſagreement among themſelves, they 
may be weakened, and attempt nothing againſt. 
him; and by this Means entertaining Whiſperings, 
and Complaints, he may know the Secrets of both 
Parties, and have Matter againſt them both, when 
Need requireth. So the Ruſſe made the: F ation of | 
the Zemſky, and the Oppreſſiony. a 

9. To have Strangers for his Guard, and ta 
entertain Paraſites, and other baſe and ſervile Fel- 
lows, not too wiſe, and yet ſubtle ; that will be 
ready for Reward to do and execute what he 
commandeth, though never ſo wicked and unjuſt. 
For that good Men cannot flatter, and wiſe Men. 
cannot ſerve a Tyrant. in 


* 
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AU theſe Practices, and ſuch like, may be con- 
tracted into one or two, viz. To bereave his 


Subjects of Will and Power to do him Hurt, 


or to alter the preſent State. The One is 
C aution, not Imitation. 


II. Sophi/ms of the Sophiftical, or 12 Ty Feng, ts 
bold up bis State. | 


O make Shew of a King, by ev. 


ing a Temper and Mediocrity in his Go- 


a 


vernment, "and whole Courſe of Life; to which 
End, it is neceſſary, that this ſubtle Tyrant, be a 


cunning Politician, or a Machiavilian at the leaſt ; 


thought thereby not unworthy to govern others. 


and that he be taken ſo to bg, for that it maketh 
him more to be feared and regarded, and he is 


2. To make Shew not of Severity, but of Gra- 
vity; by ſeeming reverend, and not terrible in his 


Speech and Geſture, and Habit, and other De- 


meanor. 
3. To pretend Care of the Commonwealth; and 


to that End, to ſeem loth, to exact Tributes, and 


other Charges; ; and yet to make Neceſlity of it, 
where none is: To that End to procure ſuch War 


as can bring no Danger towards his State, and thas 
might eaſily be compounded, or ſome other charge- 


| able Buſineſs 3 and to continue it on, that he may 


8 


continue his Exaction and Contribution ſo long as 
he liſt. And therefore to employ ſome in his 
publick Service, the reſt to hoard up in his Trea- 


ſury, which is ſometimes practiſed even by lawful 


Princes, as Edward the IVth in his Wars againſt 


| France, when having levicd a great Sum of Money 
throughout his Realm, eſpecially of the Londoners, 


je went over Seas, and returned without doing 


apy thing. 


4. Sometimes to give an | Antoyitt by open Speech, 
and "ROY Writing, of the Expence of ſuch Taxes 
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and Impoſitions, as he hath received of his Subjects, 
that he may ſeem to be a good Huſband and frugal, 
and not a Robber of the Commonwealth. 

5. To that End, to beſtow ſome Coſt Sw pub- 
lick Buildings, or ſome other Work for the com- 
mon Good, eſpecially upon the Ports, Forts, and 
chief Cities of his Realm, that ſo he may ſeem a 
Benefactor, and have a Delight in the adorning of 
his Country, or doing ſome Good for it. | 
6. To forbid Feaſtings, and other Meetings, 
which increaſe Love, and give Opportunity to con- 
fer together of public Matters, under Pretence of 
ſparing Coſt for better Uſes. Te that End the 
Curfieu Bell was firſt ordained by William the Con- 
queror, to give Men Warning to repair Home at a 
certain Hour. Wo | 

7. To take Heed that no one grow to be over 
great, but rather, many equally great, that they 
may envy and contend one with another ; if he re- 
ſolve to weaken = of this Sort, to do it warily 
and by Degrees; If quite to wreck him, and ta 
have his Life, yet to give him a lawful Trial, after 
the Manner of his Country : And if he proceed fa 
far with any of great Power and. Eſtimation, as ta 
do him Contumely, or Diſgrace, not to ſuffer him 
to eſcape, becauſe Contumely and Diſgrace are 
Things contrary unto Honour, which great Spirits 
do moſt deſire, and ſo are moved. rather to a Re- 
venge for their Diſgrace, than to any Thankfulneſs, 
or acknowledging the Prince's Favour for their 
Pardon or Diſmiſſion: True in Atheiſts, but not 
in true Chriſtian Nobility. | 


" 8 


8. To unarm his People, and ſtore up their 
Weapons, under Pretence of keeping them ſafe, 
and having them ready when Service Tequireth, 
and then to arm them with ſuch, and as many 
as he ſhall think meet, and to commit them to 


ſuch as are ſure Men. | 


9. To 
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9. To make Schiſm and Diviſion underhand 
among his Nobility, and betwixt the Nobility and 
the People, and to ſet one rich Man againſt ano- 


himſelf by hearing the Griefs and Complaints, may 
know the Secrets of both Parties, and ſo have 
Matter againſt them both, when it liſteth him to 
call them to an Account. 1 5 | 

10. To offer no Man any Contumely or Wrong, 
eſpecially, about Womens Matters, by attempting 
the Chaſtity of their Wives or Daughters, which 
hath been the Ruin of many 'Tysants, and Conver- 
ſion of tHeir States. As of Targuinius, by Brutus; 
Appius, by Virginius; Piſiſtratus, by Harmodius; Alex- 
ander Medices, Duke of Florence, Aloiſus of Placentia, 
Radericus King ok. &c. EE 

11. To that, En be moderate in his Plea- 


7 
to 


ſures, or to uſe them cloſely that he be not ſeen; 


For that Men ſober, or watchful, or ſuch as ſeem 
ſo, are not likely ſubject to Contempt, or Conſpi- 
racies of their own. : | | 

12. To reward ſych as atchieve ſome great or 


commendable Enterprize ; or do any ſpecial Action 


for the Commonwealth, in that Manner as it ma 
ſeem, they could not be better regarded, in call 
they lived in a Free State. 1 5 

13. All Rewards and Things grateful, to come 
from himſelf; but all Puniſhments, Exactions, and 
Things ungrateful, to come from his Officers, and 
public Miniſters ; And when he hath effected what 
he would by them, if he ſee his People diſcontented 
withal, to make them a Sacrifice to pacify his Sub- 
1 . | 
14. To pretend great Care of Religion, and of 
ſerving Ged, (which hath been the Manner of the 
wickedeſt Tyrants) for that People do leſs fear any 
Hurt from thoſe, whom they do think WO 


ther, that they combine not together, and that 
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and religious; nor attempt lightly to do cem 
Hurt, for that they think that God protects them. 
136. To have a ſtrong and ſure Guard of foreig 
Soldiers, and to bind them by good Turns, his 
they having at leaſt Profit, may depend upewhim 
and the preſent State; As Caligula, the German 
Guard, where the Nobility are many and mighty. 
The like practiſed by lawful Kings, as by the 
French King. | 

16. To procure that othet great Perſons be ih 
the ſame Fault, of Caſe with them; that for that 
Cauſe they be forced to defend the FYRA NT; ; 
for their own Safety, 

17. To take Part; and to join himſelf with No 
ftronger Part; if the Common People, and mean 
Degree be the ſtronger; to join with them; if the 
Rich and Noble, to join with them. Fs ſo that 
Part, with his own own Strength, will be ever able to 
overmatch the other. 

18. So to frame his Manners and whole Beha. 
viour, as that he may ſeem if not perfectly good; 
yet tolerably evil; or ſomewhat good, ſomewhat 
bad. 

Theſe Rules of W ppocrittes Tyrants are to, be 

known, that they may be avoided, and met 
withal; and not drawn into Imitation. 


PRESERVATION OF AN r 


ULES to preierve a Senatory State, are partly 
taken from the common Axioms, and partly 
from thoſe that Rae a Kingdom. 


| PRESERVING or AN OLicarchy, by 


3 Sophiſms. Rules. 


N Conſultations and Aﬀemblies about publie 
Affairs, to order the Matter, that all may 

have Liberty to frequent their common Aſſemblies, | 
and 
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and Councils; but to impoſe a Fine upon the richer 
Sort, if they omit that Duty. On the other Side, 
to pardon the Common People, if they abſent them- 
Ch and to bear with them under Pretence, that 
they may the better attend their Occupations, and 
not be hindred in their Trades, and Earnings. 

2. In Election of Magiſtrates, and Officers: To 


ſuffer the poorer Sort to vow, and abjure the bear- 


ing of Office, under Colour of ſparing them, of to 
enjoin ſome great Charge as incident to the Office, 
which the Poor cannot. bear. But to impoſe ſome 
great Fine upon thoſe that be rich, if oy refuſe 
to bear Office, being Elect unto. it. ; 

3. In judicial Matters : In like Manner to de 


5 that the People may be abſent from public Trials, 


under Pretence of following their Buſineſs, But 
the Richer to be preſent, and to compel them by 
Fines, to frequent the Court. 

4. In Warlike Exerciſe and Arms: That the 


Poor be not forced to have Armour, Horſe, Sc. 


under Pretence of ſparing their Coſt, nor to be 
drawn from their Trades by Martial Exerciſes; but 
to compel the richer Sort to keep their Proportion 
of Armour, Horſe, Sc. by exceſſive Fines, and to 
exerciſe themſelves in Warlike Matters, c. 

g. To have ſpecial Care of iuſtructing their Chil- 
dren in liberal Arts, Policy, and Warlike Exerciſe, 
and to obſerve good Order and Diſcipline. For as 
Popular States are preſerved by the Frequency, and 
Liberty of the People, ſo this Government of the 
Richer," is preſerved by Diſcipline, and good Order 
of Governors. 

6. To provide good Store of Warlike F urniture, 
eſpecially * Horſe and Horſemen, and of Armed- 
men, viz. Pike, &c. which are proper to the Gentry 5 
as Shot, and "gre urniture are for a Popular Company. 

7. To put in Practice ſome Points of a Popular 
Kale; viz. To lade no one Man with too — 5 
Pre er- 
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Preferment ; to make yearly or half Year's Ma- 
rates, Sc. For that the People are pleaſed with 
uch Things, and they ate better ſecured by thi 

Means from the Rule of one. And if any grow to 

too much Greatneſs, to abate him by the Sophiſms 

fit for this State. 

8. To commit the Offices and Magiſtracies, to 

thoſe that are beſt able to bear the greateſt Charges 

for public Matters, which both tendeth to the 
| Conſervation of this State, and pleaſeth the People, 
for. that they reap ſome Relief and Benefit by it. 

_ :}0-< Ea-the = End, to contract Marriages 

among themſelves; the Rich with the Rich, c. 

10. In ſome Things which concern not the 

Points, and Matters of State, as electing Magiſtrates, 

making Laws, Sc. to give an Equality, or ſome- 

times a Preferment to the Common' People, and 
not to do, as in ſome Oligarchies they were wont; 
viz. To ſwear againſt the People, to ſuppreſs and 

- bridle them; but rather contrary, to miniſter an 

Oath at their Admiſſion, That they ſhall do no 

Wrong to any of the People, and if any of the Richer 

offer Wrong to any of the Commons, to ſhew ſome 

Example of ſevere Puniſhment. 

For other Axioms that preſerve this State, they 
are to be borrowed from thoſe other Rules 
that tend to the preſerving of a Popular, and 
Tyrannical State; tor the ſtrict Kind of Oligar- 
chy is kin to a T * 


1 or a PopuLar SrATE. 
Sophiſms. Rules or- Amn. 


N public Aſſemblies and Conſultations about 
Matters of State, creating of Magiſtrates, 
public Juſtice, and Exerciſe of Arms, to practiſe 
the contrary to the former Kind of Government, 
to wit, an Ollgarchy. For in Fopular States, the 
Commons 


o 
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Commons and meaner Sort are to be drawn to thoſe 
Aſſemblies, Magiſtrates, Officers, Warlike Exerciſe, 
Sc. by Mulcts and Rewards, and the richer Sort 
are to be ſpared, and not to be forced by Fine, or 
otherwiſe, to frequent theſe Exerciſes. 

2. To make Shew of honouring and reverencing 
the richer Men, and not to ſwear againſt them, as 
the Manner hath been in ſome Popular States, but 
rather to prefer them in all other Matters that con- 
cern not the State and public Government. 


— . 


3. To elect Magiſtrates from among the Com- 
mons by Lot, or Ballotting, and not to chuſe any 
for their Wealth's Sake. + 3 | 

4. To take Heed that no Man bear Office twice, 
except it be Military, where the Pay, and Salary, 
Fc. is to be reſerved into their own Hands, to be 
diſpoſed of by a Common Council, c. And to ſee 
that no Man be too highly preferred. 

g. That no Magiſtracy be perpetual, but as ſhort 
as may be; to wit, for a Year, half a Year, Sc. 
6. To compel Magiſtrates, when their Time 
expireth, to give an Account of their Behaviour 
and Government, and that publicly before the 
Commons. be” 2 5 | 

7. To have public Salaries and Allowance of 
their Magiſtrates, Judges, &c. and yearly Divi- 
dends for the common People, and ſuch as have 
molt Need among them. > 
8. To make Judges of all Matters out of all 
Sorts, ſo they have ſome Aptneſs to perform that 
Duty. | 
— To provide that public Judgments and Trials 
be not frequent z and to that End to inflict great 
Fines and other Puniſhments upon Pettifoggers and 
Dilators, as the Law of Requital, &c. Becauſe for 
the moſt part the Richer and Nobler, and not the 
Commons, are indicted and accuſed in this Com- 
monwealth, which cauſeth the Rich to conſpire 

D 2 againſt 
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againſt the State; whereby many times the Popy- 
lar State is turned into an Ofigarchy, or ſome other 
Government. Hereto tendeth that Art of Civil 
Law, made againſt Accuſers and Calumniators : 
Ad Senatus-conſultum Turpilianum, I. 1. de Calunmia* 
toribus. „ 

10. In ſuch free States as are popular, and have 
no Revenue, to provide that public Aſſemblies be 
not too often: becauſe they want Salaries for Plea- 
ders and Orators; and if they be rich, yet to be 
wary, that all the Revenue be not divided amongſt. 
the Commons. For that this Diſtribution of the 
common Revenue among the Multitude, is like a 
Purſe or Barrel without a Bottom. But to provide, 
that a ſufficient Part of the Revenue be ſtored up 
for the public Affairs. | 

11. It the Number of the Poor increaſe too much 
in this kind of State, to ſend ſome abroad out of 
the Cities, into the next Country-places, and to 
provide above all, that none do live idly, but be 
ſet to their Trades. To this End, to provide that 
the richer Men place in their Farms and Copyholds, 
ſuch decayed Citizens. 

12. To be well adviſed what is good for this 
State, and not to ſuppoſe that to be fit for a popular 
State, that ſeemeth moſt popular ; but that which 
is beſt for the Continuance thereof: And to that 
End, not to lay into the Exchequer or Common Trea- 
fury, ſuch Goods as are confiſcate, but to ſtore 
them up as holy and conſecrate Things, which 


except it be pracliſed, Confiſcations and Fines of 


the common People would be frequent, and ſo this 
State would decay by weakening the People. 


 ConveRSION OF STATES IN GENERAL. 


Onverſion of a State, is the Declining of the 
Commonwealth, either to ſome other Form 

of Government, or to its full and laſt Period ap- 
pointed by God. Cauſes 
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Cauſes of Converſions of States are ef two Serts : 
General and Particular. 


N Eneral, (viz.) 1. Want of Religion: viz. of 
the true Knowledge and. Worſhip of God, 
preſcribed in his Word ; and notable Sins that pro- 
ceed from thence in Prince and People, as in the 
Examples of Saul, Uzziah, the Fewiſo State, the 
four Monarchies, and all other. 3 
2. Want of Wiſdom and good Counſel to keep 
the State, the Prince, Nobles, and People in 
good Temper, and due according to 
their ſeveral Orders and 
3. Want of Juſtice either in | Adrminiſtration, (as 
ill 1 or ill Magiſtrates) or in the Execution, 
as Rewards not given where they ſhould be, or 
there beſtowed where they ſhould not be, or Pu- 
niſhments not inflicted where they ſhould be. 

4. Want of Power and Sufficiency to maintain 
and defend itſelf, viz. Of Proviſion, as Armour, © 
Money, Captains, Soldiers, Sc. Execution, when 
the Means or Proviſion is not uſed, or ill uſed, 

5. Particular: To be noted and collected out of 
the Contraries of thoſe Rules, that are preſcribed 
for the Preſervation of the Commonwealth. 


Particular Cauſes of Converſion of States, are of 
two Sorts. 


Oreign : By the Over-greatneſs of Invaſion of 
ſome Foreign Kingdom, or other State of 
meaner Power, having a Part within our own, 
which are to be prevented by the Providence of 
the Chief, and Rules of Policy for the preſerving of 
every State: This falleth out very ſeldom, for the 
Great Difficulty to overthrow a foreign State. 
2. Domeſtic : Sedition or open Violence by the 
ſtronger Part. Alteration without Violence, 
D 2  Sedbition, 
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Sedition. 


Edition is a Power of Inferiors, OE" itſelf 
with Force of Arms _— the Superior Power. 
oO ditis ſecedens. 


Cauſes of Seditien are of win Sorts. 
Liberty. (* HEN they that are of equal 
| Quality in a Commonwealth, 
or do take themſelves ſo to be, are 


| 
| | not regarded equally in all, or in any 
} | | of theſe Three. 


Riches. 4 Or, when they that are higher in 

| Quality, or take themſelves ſ to be, 
are regarded but equally, or with leſs 

|| I Reſpect than thoſe that be of leſs 


| Degree in theſe three Cp; © or in 
CL Honour. (any of them. 


Ovetouſneſs or Oppreſſion, by the Magiſtrate 

or higher Power, viz. when the Magiſ- 
trates, eſpecially the Chief, encreaſeth his Subſtance 
and Revenue beyend Meaſure, (either with the 
public or private Calamity, whereby the Gover- 
nors grow to quarrel among themſelves as in Oh- 
garchies) or the other Degrees conſpire together, and 
make Quarrel againſt the Chief, as in Kingdoms: 
The Examples of Vat Tyler, Fack Straw, &c. 

2. Injury, when great Spirits, and of great Power, 
are greatly wronged and dtſhonoured, or take them 
ſelves ſo to be; as Coriolanus, Cirus minor, Earl of 
Warwick. In which Cauſes, the beſt Way is to 
decide the Wrong. 

3. Preferment, or Want of Preferment ; wherein 
ſome have over-much, and ſo wax proud, and aſpire 
higher : Or have lefs than they deſerve, as they 
ſuppoſe, and ſo in Envy and Diſdain, ſeek Inno- 
vation by open Faction; . ſo Cz/ar, Cc. 


4. Some 
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4 8 great Neceſſity or Calamity : So Xerxes 
after the Foil of his great Army. And Senacherib 
after the Loſs of 185000 in one Night. 


fa. Nu, when the Chief exceeds 
. the Mediocrity beforemention- 
I ed, and ſo provoketh the Nobility and 
| other Degrees, to conſpire againſt him, 
ſas Brutus, Caffurs, '&c. againſt Ceſar. 
| 2. Fear, viz. Of Danger, when one 
or more diſpatch the Prince by ſecret 
Practice or 5 ng to prevent his. own 
Danger, as Artabanus did Xerxes. 
3. Luft or Lechery, as Tarquinius 
2. + Superbus by Brutus, Pifiſtratinde by 
Particular. Armodius, Appius by Virginius. 
4. Contempt; For vile Quality and 
] baſe Behaviour, as Sardanapalus by 
Arbaces, Dionsſius the younger by Dion. 
g. Contumely ; When ſome great Diſ- 
| grace is done to ſome great Spirit, 
4 who ſtandeth upon his Honour and 
Reputation, as Caligula by Chereas. 
6. Hope of Advancement, or ſome 
| great Profit, as Mithridates, Anobar- 


N Janes. 


Alteration without Violence. 


” _ 


ͤ— 


"+ Wo a 


Auſes of Alteration without Violence are; 1. 
Exceſs of the State; when by Degrees the 
State groweth from that Temper and Mediocrity 
wherein it was, or ſhould have been ſettled, and 
exceedeth in Power, Riches, and Abſoluteneſs in 
his Kind, by the Ambition and Covetouſneſs of the 
Chief, immoderate Taxes, and Impoſitions, c. 
applying all to his own Benefit, without Reſpect of 
other Degrees, and ſo in the End changeth itſelf 
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into another State or Form of Government, as a 
Kingdom into a Tyranny, an Olgarchy into an 
Ariſtocracy. | e | 

2. Exceſs, of ſome one or more in the Common- 
wealth ; viz. When ſome one or more in a Com- 


monwealth grow to an Excellency or Exceſs above 
the reſt, either in Honour, Wealth, or Virtue ; and 


ſo by Permiſſion and popular Favour, are advanced 
to the Sovereignty ; by which Means, popular States 
grow into Oligarchies; and Oligarchies and Ariſto- 
cracies into Monarchies. For which Cauſe, the Athe- 
mans, and ſome other free States, made their Laws 
of Oftraciſmos, to baniſh any for a Time that ſhould 
excel, tho' it were in Virtue, to prevent the Alte- 
ration of their State; which becauſe it is an unjuſt 
Law, *tis better to take Heed at the Beginning to 

revent the Means, that none ſhould grow to that 

eight and Excellency, than to uſe ſo ſharp and 
unjuſt a Remedy. 
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To the R EADER. | 


AVING had the” Manuferipe 

of this Treatiſe, written by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, many Years in my 
Hands, and finding it lately by Chance 
among other Books and Papers, upon 
reading thereof, I thought it a Kind of 
Injury to withhold longer the Work 
of fo eminent an Author from the 
Public; it being both anſwerable in 
Stile to other Works of his already 
extant, as far as the Subject will per- 


mit, and given me for a true Copy by 


a Need Man at his Death, who had 
collected ſeveral ſuch Pieces. 


John M. ion, 


CABINET. COUNCIL : 


| Containing the 
Chief A RTS of EMPIRE, 


AND 


Myſteries 2 State. 


— * — 


CHAP. 1 


The Definition and Diviſion of Public Weals and Sove- 


reign States, according fe their fu * or 
Kinds. 


Commonwealth is a 3 Sovereign Go- 
vernment of many Families, with thoſe 
things that are common among them. 


4 


All Commomwealths are either 
Monarchies, Ariſtocracies, Democracies. 


A Monarchy is that State where the Sovereignty 
reſteth in the Perſon of one only Prince. 

An Ariſtocracy, is where ſome ſmall Part of the 
People have in them as a body Corporate, the Sove- 
reignty and ſupreme Power of the whole State. 


A Democracy, is where all the People have Power 
and Authority Sovereign. % 
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So doth it appear, that the Place and Perſon where 
the Sovereignty reſteth, doth cauſe the State to be 
either a Monarchy, an Ariſtocracy, or Popular Go. 
verniment. eee e 


S 5 | 
Of Savereignor MonarchicalGovernment, with its eſſential 
Marks, and ſpecifical Differences. 


Overeignty is an abſolute and perpetual Power 
8 in every public State; and he is properly and 
only a Sovereign, that acknowledgeth no Superior 
or Equal, nor holdeth of any other Prince, Perſon 
or Power, but God and his own Sword. 

The Firſt Mark of Sovereignty is abſolute Power 
and Authority to command all Subjects in general, 
and every of them in particular, without Conſent of 
any other Perſon or Perſons, either greater or infe 
rior to Himſelf, | 15 5 

The Second Mark of Majeſty is Authority to 
make War, and conclude Peace, at his Pleaſure. 

The Third is Power to beſtow all Honours and 
chief Offices at his Pleaſure. | 

The Fourth Mark of Sovereignty is Appellation, 

The Fifth Mark and laſt, is Power to pardon all 
Subjects by Rigour of Law or otherwiſe condemned 
in Life, Lands, Goods, or Honours. 5 

Theſe Powers are not to be imparted to any Of 
cer, Deputy or other Magiſtrate, but in the Prince's 
Abſence, and for ſome urgent Occaſion. 

Monarchies arg of three Sorts: 
Signioril, Royal, Tyrannical, ' 
The Diverſity of Monarchies doth not proceed from 


the Nature of the State, but the divers Proceedings 


of thoſe Princes that govern ; for great Difference 
there may be between the Nature of the Common- 
wealth and the Government thereof, That Prince 

e | that 
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that giveth the Magiſtracy, Honours, and Offices 
__ reſpect of Nobility, Riches or Virtue, may 
be ſaid to govern Popular, 7. And that Monarchy 
may be ſaid to be governed Ariſtocratically, when 
the — imparteth the principal Honours and 
Offices to the noble and rich Men only. 

The ſame Difference there is to be found in States 
Ariſtocratical and Popular; for the one and the other 
may be both Signioril, or Tyrannical. 

A Monarch Signioril is he who by force of Arms 


and juſt War, is made Owner of Mens Bodies and 


Goods, aud governeth them as a Maſter of a Family 
governeth baſe Servants and Slaves. 

A Monarch Royal, is he whoſe Subjects are Obe- 
dient unto his Laws, and the Monarch himſelf obey- 
eth the Laws of God and Nature, ſuffering every 
Subject to enjoy Liberty Natural, with Property in 
Lands and Goods, governing as a Father governeth 


his Children, 


A Monarch Tyrannical, is he who without re- 
gard to the Law of God or Nature, commandeth 
Freemen as Slaves, and uſeth their Lands and 1 


as his own. 


1 4 


end III. 


2 
% 


Of W q_ exemplified in the Turkiſh and 


A 


Indian Empire. 


LL wk 2 ect to Princes, are governed 
as Free- men b hols Prince and certain other 
articular Lords of ds and Liberties; who not 
y the Prince's Commiſſian but by antient Laws or 

Cuſtom have Inheritance and Tenements ; or elſe 

they are by one Prince and his Miniſters command- 

ed, which Miniſters have not by Law, or Ordi- 
nance, any Authority or Intereſt of themſelves, but 
being like to the People (baſe Men and Slaves) 

they 
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they command only by Commiſſion in the Prince's 
Name; and the Authority of thoſe Miniſters doth 
ceaſe at the Prince's Pleaſure, ſo that the People 
do. not acknowledge any Superior but the Prince, 
nor owe any Service to other mean Lords: So as 
all the People ſtand without Property in Lands or 
Goods; for Example, the Empire of Turkey and 
the Weſt- Indies. . oy whe) K 
The Provinces of this Monarchy are allotted to 
ſundry Magiſtrates or Miniſters, and they altered 
and removed at the Prince's Pleaſure; but it is 
otherwiſe in a Monarchy Royal, becauſe the Mo- 
narch is there accompanied with many mean Lords, 
And albeit thoſe mean Lords are Subjects unto the 
Prince, yet have they particular Tenants who may 
not without juſt Cauſe be diſpoſſeſſed by the Prince; 
and thoſe People having had Dependency of their 
Lords and their Anceſtors, do ever bear unto them 
a certain natural Love and dutiful Reſpect: Who- 
fo therefore compareth theſe Principalities, ſhall 
perceive, that to conquer a State Signioril there is 
great Difficulty ; but being conquered, it may eaſily 
be maintained; for the Difficulty to conquer ſuch a 
State, proceedeth from the Lack of mean Lords to- 

call in and aſſiſt the Prince that doth invade : Who 
therefore deſireth to ſubdue a Nation thus governed, 
muſt of Force aſſault all the People, and rather 
truſt in his own Strength then the Aid of the Coun- 
try. But if he can prevail, then one only Fear 
remaineth, which is the Prince's Poſterity, which 
neceſſarily muſt be extinguiſhed, becauſe the Prince's 
Race only hath Intereft both in the People and 
Soldiers. But to enter a Monarchy Royal, is an 
Enterprize of no great Difficulty, when he that 
doth enter, hath the Friendſhip and Aid of ſome 
mean Lords to take his Part, and prepare the Place 
where he is to arrive. | ls HD | 


CHAP. 


* 
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CHAP. N 


07 Monarehies Royal, with the Means ta maintain 
them. 


TOcerching Royal, are for the moſt Part an- 

tient and hereditary, and conſequently eaſy 
to be governed. For it is ſufficient for the Prince 
to maiptain the old Laws, and on Occaſion tempo- 
rize with thoſe Accidents that happen : ſuch a State 
cannot be taken from the Prince without exceſſive 
Force; and if it be, it ſhall be ſoon recovered. 
Example, England and France. 

But if a Monarchy newly conquered, be annexed 
unto an old, and not properly antient, then is it 
with much more Difficulty maintained. 

Firſt, for that Men naturally inclined to Varia- 
tion are eaſily induced to take Arms againſt him 
that newly gdverneth. 

Secondly, every new Prince is s forced to exact as 
well upon Thoſe Subjects that joined with him as 

_ thoſe that did reſiſt — and —— ſhall offend 
both. Example, Ireland annexed to the Crown of 
England : Sicily and Naples to Spain. | 

The Means to maintain ſuch a Monarchy is, | 

Firſt, to extinguiſh the Race of him that was 
antiently Prince. 

Secondly, to continue all Laws and Cuſtoms in 
the former Force; for ſo ſhall the Subject find no- 
thing altered but the Prince, and therefore will 

ſoon reſt contented : and the rather if that new 

Monarchy and the antient Dominion of the Prince 

be of one Language: But if the People be of a 

contrary Language and Humour, then to hold it, 
there needeth great Induſtry and Fortune: In that 

Caſe the beſt Way is that the Prince ſhould inhabit 

there, as well to encounter all Inconveniencies pro- 
ceeding from the — as to preſerve the People 


from 
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from Oppreſſion of his own Miniſters. Another 
Way is to ſend thither certain Colonies, and plant 
them in fit Places, or elſe to ſettle ſome Garriſons 
both of Horſe and Foot; but Colonies are leſs 
chargeable to the Prince : As for the People inha- 
bitant (who muſt neceſſarily remove, they being a 
ſmall Number and diſpoſſeſſed) they cannot have 
Power to offend : for in that Caſe, this Rule or 
Maxim ſhall be found true, that Men myſt be 
either kindly- intreated, or with all Extremity op- 
preſſed ; becauſe of light Injuries they may be re- 
venged, but of utter Oppreſſion they cannot. 

A third Way to hold a conquered Dominion, is, 
to cheriſh and defend the Neighbours of little Power, 
and oppreſs or keep under thoſe that are moſt po- 
tent; and above all to take Order that no foreign 
Prince or Power do enter ; for it is ever to be look- 
ed for, that ſo many of the Nation as are diſcon- 
rented, either for Ambition or Fear, will be ever 
ready to bring in Strangers; and to conclude this 
Matter of Principality annexed, I ſay it behoveth 
every Prince poſſeſſed of ſuch a State, never to in- 
creaſe the Power of any potent Neighbour, never 
to oppreſs thoſe that are of ſmall Power, never te 
permit any foreign Potentate to enter, but ever to 
plant Colonies and Garriſons, or elſe to make that 

Dominion his chief Habitation. 
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E 
Of Monarchies Tyrannical. 


Yrannical Princes are not advanced by Favour, 

| Þ neither do they truſt unto Fortune, but by 
Degrees of War, or elſe by ſome; other indirect 
Means do aſpire unto Greatneſs ; and therein do 
maintain themſelves by all Ways either honeſt or 
diſhoneſt, without Reſpect of Juſtice, Conſcience, 
or 
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or Law either of Nations or Nature : A Prince 
ſuch impious Means aſpired, and deſiring to hold 
that he hath gained, will take Order that the Cru- 
elties he committeth may be done roundly, ſud- 
denly, and as it were at an Inſtant ; For if they be 
executed. at Leiſure and by Piece-meal, then will the 
Prince's Fears continue long, and the Terror in 
Subjects take deeper Impreſſion, whoſe Nature is 
ſuch that either they muſt be bound by Benefits, 
or by Cruelty made ſure from offending. Example, 
Dionyſius and Agatbocles. 


— 


— — 
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Of new-found Monarchies and Principalities, with the 
Means to perpetuate them. | 


OME. other Princes there are, that from private 
Eftate have aſpired to Sovereignty, not by un- 
natural or impious Proceedings as the former, but 
by Virtue and Fortune, and being aſpired have 
found no great Difficulty to be maintained; for 
ſuch a Prince having no other Dominion, is forced 
to ſettle himſelf where he is become à Prince. But 
here is to be noted, that albeit fuch a Man be vir- 
| tuous, yet wanting Fortune, his Virtue proveth to 
ſmall Purpoſe, and Fortune without Virtue doth 
ſeldom work any great Effect. Howſoever it be, 
a Prince being aſpired, both by the Aid of the one 
'and of the other, ſhall notwithſtanding find ſome 
Difficulty to hold what he hath gotten : becauſe he 
is forced to introduce new Laws and new Orders of 
Government differing from the old, as well for his 
own Security, as Confirmation of the Government : 
for avoiding of which Dangers, he is to | conſider 
whether he be of himſelf able to compel his Sub- 
jects to obey, or muſt pray in Aid of others: If he 
can do the firſt, he needeth not doubt; * 
riven 
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driven to the other, his Greatneſs cannot long con« 
tinue; for albeit a Matter of no Difficulty it is to 
perſuade a People, yet to make them conſtant, is 
a Work well near impoſſible. Example, Theſeus, 
Cyrus, Romulus. The ſecond Sort, of new Princes 
are ſuch as be aſpired by Fayour or Corruption, or 
by the Virtue or Greatneſs of Fortune or Friends : 
A Prince by any or all theſe Means advanced, and 
deſirous to hold his Eſtate, muſt endeavour by his 
own Virtue to maintain himſelf without dependi 
upon any other : which may be done by this Means; 
Firſt, to aſſure all Enemies from offending ; Se- 
condly, to win the Love and Friendſhip of fo many 
Neighbours as poſlibly. he may; Thirdly, to com- 
paſs all Deſigns tending to his Honour or Profit, 
and bring them to paſs either by Fraud or Force; 
Fourthly, to make himſelf honoured and followed 
of Captains and Solders; Fifthly, to oppreſs all 
thoſe that would or can offend ; Sixthly, to be 
obſequious and liberal to Friends, magnanimous 
and terrible to Foes ; Seventhly, to caſſe all old 
and unfaithful Bands, and entertain new; Eighthly, 
to hold ſuch Amity with Kings and Princes, as 
they ought reaſonably to favour him ; or if they 
would offend, eaſily they cannot. Example, Gio 
vannic, Torrigiani, Ceſar Borgia. | 

The third and laſt Means whereby private Per- 
ſons do aſpire to Principalities, is not Force and 
Violence, but meer Good-will and Favour of Men. 
The Cauſe or Occaſion thereof, is only Virtue, or 
Fortune, or at leaſt a certain fortunate Craft and 
Wittineis ; becauſe he aſpireth either by Favour of 
the People, or by Favour of the Nobility , tor theſe 
contrary Humours are in all Commonwealths to be 
found. And the Reaſon thereof is, that the great Men 
do ever endeavour to oppreſs the People, and the 
People do labour not to be oppreſſed by them. Ot 
theſe divers Appetites one pf theſe three Effects 


C 
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do proceed, viz. Frincipality, Liberty, or licen- 
tious Life. Principality may come either by Love 
of the Multitude, or of the great Men; for when any 
of theſe Factions do find themſelves oppreſſed, then 
do they ſoon conſent to make one a Prince, hoping 
by his Virtue and Valour to be defended. Example, 
Franceſca Sforza, Aleſſandro de Medici. 

A Prince in this Sort aſpired, to maintain his E- 
ſtate, muſt firſt confider well by which of theſe 
Factions aforeſaid he is advanced; for if by Favour 
of great Men he be aſpired, then muſt he meet with 


many Difficulties ; for having about him divers Per- 


ſons of great Quality, and ſuch as were but -lately 
his Equals, hardly ſhall he command them in ſuch 
Sort as it behoveth : But if the Prince be advanced 
by the People, few or none ſhall hardly diſobey him. 
So it appeareth that a Prince made by the Multitude 


is much more ſecure than he whom the Nobility pre- 


ferreth ; for common People do not deſire to enjoy 


more than their own, and to be defended from Op- 


preſſion ; but great Men do ſtudy not only to hold 
their own, but alſo to command and inſult upon 
Inferiors. "3 af} 
Note, that all Monarchies are Principalities, 
But all Principalities are not Monarchies. 
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HAP. Vn. 
Of Councils, and Counſellors in general. 


Senate or Council is a certain lawful Aſſembly 
of Counſellors to give Advice to him or them 

that have in the Common-weal Power Sovereign. 
— A Counſellor is called in the Latin Senator; which 
Word ſignifieth in effect an old Man. The Grecians 
and Romans alſo moſt commonly compoſed, their 
Councils of antient and expert Perſons; for if they 
or the greater Part of them had been young Men, 
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called a Juvenate then a Senate. 
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then might the Council have more properly been 

The chief and moſt neceſſary Note required in a 
Counſellor, is to have no Dependance on any other 


Prince or Common-weal ; either Oath, Homage, 


natural Obligation, Penſion, or Reward : In this 


Point the Venetians have been ever moſt preciſe, and 
for that Reaſon, do not admit any Cardinal or other 
Clergyman to be either of or at their Councils; there- 
fore when the Venetian Senate is aſſembled, the Uſher 
being ready to ſhut the Door crieth aloud, Fuora 
Preti, depart Prieft, Note alfo, that in every State 
of what Quality ſoever, a Secret or Cabinet-council 
is mainly neceſſary. 
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11 


Of Councils in ſome particular Monarchies, e 


cracies, and Democracies. 


HE King of Spain, for the Government of - 
his Dominions hath ſeven Councils, viz. the 
Council of the Indies, the Council of Spain, the 
Council of 7aly and the Low-Countries, the Council 
of War, the Council of Orders, the Council of In- 
guzſition, and the Council Royal. 
In France are three Councils, viz. the Council- 
Privy, the Council of Judges, which they call Pre- 
ſidents et Conceliers de Parliament, and the great 
Council, which they call Aſemblei du troys Eſtates. 


Of Councils in Ariſtocracies, 

In Venice, beſides the Senate and great Council, are 
four Councils, viz. the Sages of the Sea, the Sages 
of the Land, the Council of Ten, the three Preſidents 
of Quarantia, and the Senate : All which Councils 


do amount to an Hundred 1 Twenty Perſons, 
witlr the Magiſtrates. 


— 
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| The great Council of Raguſa conſiſteth of ſixty 
Perſons, and hath another Privy-council of 'Twelve. 
Of Councils in Democracies. 
Genoa hath: three Councils; the great Countil of 
Two-hundred, the Senate which conſiſteth of Sixty, 
and the Privyy-council which hath Twenty-ſix-Coun- 
ſellors; ſoit doth appear that in all Commonwealths, 
be they Monatchies, Ariſtocracies, or Popular States, 
the Council-privy is moſt neceſſary and often*uſed ; 
alſo this difference is to be noted between the Coun- 
cils in Monarchies; and the Councils in Ayiſtocracies 
and States Popular; that is to ſay, that all Delibera- 
tions fit to be publiſhed, are in a Monarchy conſult- 
ed and reſolved upon in the Council-privy; and after 
ratified by Common-council : But in Optimacies or 
popular Government the Cuſtom is contrary. 
Here alſo is to be noted; that albeit the Uſe and 
Authority of every Sehate and Privy-council is moſt 
heedful,; yet hath it no Authority to command but 
in the Name of thoſe in whom the Sovereignty reſt- 
eth; for if Counſellors had Power to command 
abſolutely, then ſhould they be Sovereigns, and =_ 
conſequently all Execution at their Pleaſure 5 which | 
may not be without detracting from Majeſty; which 
is a thing ſo ſovereign and ſacred, as no Citizen or 
Subject of what Quality ſoever, may touch or ap- 
proach thereunto. | 85 


— 
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Of Officers and Commiſſioners, with their reſpective 
| | ſrint7100ns. | 


' A N Cflicer is a Perſon Publick, that hath 
{ N Charge ordinary and limited by Law. 
A Commiſſioner'is alſo 4 Perſon Publick, but His 
Charge is extraordinary and limited by Commiſſion 
bt E 2 | Officers 
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Officers are of two Sorts, and ſo be Commiſſion- 
ers; the one hath Power to command, and are 
called Magiſtrates ; the other hath Authority to ex- 
ecute : ſo the one and the other are Perſons Publick; 
yet are not all publick Perſons either Officers or 
Commiſſioners. 

Commiſſioners are ordained to govern in Provin- 
ces, in War, in Juſtice, in diſpoſing the Treaſure, 
or ſome other Function concerning the State; but 
all Commiſſions do ſpring and proceed from the So- 
vereign, Magiſtrates, and Commiſſioners. And 
here is to be noted that every Commiſſion ceaſeth if 
he that granted the Commiſſion doth die, or revoke 
it, or if the Commiſſioners during his Commiſſion 


ſhall aſpire to Office and Authority equal to his that 
made it. 


— ww 
-- 


CHAT A.» 
Of Magiſtrates, their Qualifications add Elefions. 


Magiſtrate is an Officer having Power to com- 
mand in the State; and albeit that every Ma- 
giſtrate to be an Officer, yet every Officer is not a 
Mag'ſtrate, but they only that have Power to com- 
mand. 

Alſo in making of Officers and Mag agiſtrares in 
every Commonweal, three things are FHecially to 
be obſerved, viz. who doth make them, what Men 
they are that ſhould be made, and the Form and 
Manner how they are made. 

The Firſt appertaineth to him or them in whom 
the Sovereignty reſteth ; the Second alſo belongeth 
to Majeſty ; yet therein the Laws are commonly 
followed, eſpecially i in Ariftocracies and States po popu: 
lar: In the one the Magiſtrates are choſen out of the 
moſt Wealthy or moſt Noble : fa the other, elected 
out of the whole Multitude. Sc 

| S 
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The form and manner of chooſing Magiſtrates in 
Ariſtocracies and ſtates Popular, is either by Election, 
by Lot, or by both, and their Office is to compel 
thoſe that do not "obey what Sovereignty com- 


mandeth ; for all Force of Commandment lieth in 
Compulſion. 


Commandment likewiſe is of two Sorts : The one 
may be called Sovereign and Abſolute, above Laws, 
above Magiſtrates, and above People. In Monar- 
chies ſuch Command is proper to the Prince only ; 
- Ariſtoc racies it reſteth in the Nobility; and in De- 
mocracies the People have that Lower. 

The ſecond Commandments are ſub, ect both to 
Sovereignty and Law. 

Here is to be noted, that every Magiſtrate may re- 
call his own Commandment, - and forbid what he 
did command, yet cannot revoke that which he 
hath judged. | 

Alſo in Preſence of the Sovereign, all Autho- 
rity of Magiſtrates ceaſeth; and in Preſence of great 
Magiſtrates the inferior have no Power; and Magi- 
ſtrates equal cannot do any thing but by Conſent, if 
his Collegues or Fellow-Magiſtrates be preſent. 


— 


CHAT 7 | 
Obſervations intrinſically concerning every publick State 
in Points of Fuſuce, 7. reaſure, and War. 


HE Firſt concern Matter Intrinſick. 
The Second touch Matter Extrinſick. 


Matters Intrinfick are three. 


The Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 
The Managing of the Treaſure. 


The Diſpoſing of things appertaining to Wax. 
Ws + Matters, 
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Matters Extrinſt th are alſo there. | 
The Skill how to deal with Neighbours. go 
The Diligence to vent their Deſipns. 
The Way how to win ſo much Confidence th 
ſome of them, as to be made Partaker of whatſoever 
they mean to enterprize. 


Touching Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
The good and direct Adminiſtration of Juſtice, | 
is in all Places a principal Part of Government ; for 
ſeldom or never ſhall we ſee any People diſcontented 
and deſirous of Alteration, where Juſtice is equally. 
adminiſtred without reſpect of Perſons; and in eve 
State this Conſideration is required, but moſt of al 
in Countries. that do front upon other Princes, or 
were lately conquered : Hereunto the Prince's Vigi- 
lancy and the Magiſtrates Uprightneſs are eſpecially, 
required; for oftentimes the Prince is deceived, and 
the Magiſtrates corrupted. It behoveth alſo the 
Prince to maintain the Judges and Minifters of Juſ- 
tice in their Reputation, and yet to have a vigilant 
Eye upon their Proceedings, and the rather if their 
Authority do include Equity, and from their 
Cenſure be no Appeal; and if their Office be during 
Life, and they are Men born and dwelling in the 
ſame Country; all theſe Things are duly to be con- 
dered of the Prince: for as t6 call the Judges into 
1 is as it were to diſgrace the judicial Seat 7 
o to wink at their Corruptions were matter of juſt 
Diſcontent to the Subject. In this Caſe therefore 
the Prince cannot do more than by his Wiſdom to 
make choice of good Men; and being choſen, to 
hold them in good Reputation, ſo as the ordinary 
Courſe of Juſtice may proceed ; for otherwiſe great 
Diſorder, Contempt, and general Confuſion will 
enſue thereof. Secondly, he is to keep his Eye upon 
their Proceedings; and laſtly, to reſerve unto himſelf 
a ſupreme Power of Appellation. 
Touching 
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Touching the Treaſure. 


The want of Money is in all States very perilous, 
and moſt of all in thoſe which are of leaſt Strength, 
and do confine upon Nations with whom they have 
commonly War, or unaſſured Peace, but moſt peril- 
ous of all to thoſe Governments which are remote 
from Oy Prince, or Place where they are to be re- 
lieved, | £5 
The means to levy Treaſure are four. 

Firſt, the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon all ſorts 
of Merchandize and Traffick is to be looked into and 
advanced, SE 

Secondly, the exceſſive Eating of Uſury muſt be 
ſuppreſſed. 
Thirdly, all ſuperflyoys Charges and Expences 
are to be taken away. 

Laſtly, the Doings and Accounts of Miniſters are 
ſeverally to be examined. 

Touching the Matter of Cuſtom and Impoſt, there- 
of aſſuredly a great Profit is in every State to be 
raiſed; chiefly where Peace hath long continued, and 
where the Country affordeth much Plenty of Com- 
modities to be carried out, and where Ports are to 
receive Shipping. . 

The moderating of Intereſt is ever neceſſary, and 
chiefly in this Age, by reaſon that Money aboundeth 
in Europe, ſince the Traffick into the Indies; for ſuch 
Men as have Money in ther Hands in great Plenty, 
would in no wiſe employ the ſame in Merchandize, if 
lawful it were to receive the utmoſt Uſury, being a 
courſe of moſt Profit and greateſt Security. 

The taking away of ſuperfluous Expences is no 
other thing than a certain wiſe and laudable Parſi- 
mony ; which the Romans and other well- governed 
States did uſe. Theſe Expences conſiſt in Fees, Al- 
lowances, and Wages granted to Miniſters of little 
or no Neceſſity; alſo in Penſions, Rewards, Enter- 

E 4 : tainments 
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* Tunment- and Donaries, with ſmall Difficulty to be 
moderated, or eaſily to be ſuppreſſqcec. 

By abridging or taking away of theſe needleſs 
Expences a marvellous Profit will be ſaved for the 
Prince; but if he continue them, and by impoſing 
upon the People do think to increaſe his Treafure or 
Revenue, beſides the Loſs of their Love, he may alſo 
hazard their Obedience, with many other Inconve- 
NIENCIES. 


Touching War. 


Whatſoever Prince or Commonweal is Neigh- 
bour to any People which can, will, or were wont 
to offend, it is neceſſary to have not only all things 
prepared for a Defence of his Perſon and Country, 
but alſo to forecaſt and uſe every Caution and other 
Diligence ; for the Inconveniencies which happen 
to Government, are ſudden and unlook'd for; yea 
the Providence and Proviſion required in this Caſe 
ought to be ſuch, as the Expences all other Ways 
employed muſt ſtay to ſupply the Neceſſity of 
War. | en: 


CHAP. XII. 
Extrinſick Obſervation, ſbewing how to deal with Neigh- 


bour Princes and Provinces reſpectively, how to pre- 
vent their Deſigns, and decypher their Intendments. 


| HIS firſt Point of Matter Extrinſick is of 
ſuch Quality as being well handled procureth 
great Good, but otherwiſe becometh dangerous ; 

tot the Proceeding muſt be diverſe according to the 
Diverſity of Ends which the Prince or Governor in- 
tendeth ; for if he deſire to continue Peace with his 
Neighbours, one Way is to be taken; but 8 
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he is to work that ſeeketh Occaſion to break, and 
to become an Enemy to one or more of his Neigh- 
bours. If he do defire to live peaceably with all, then 
he is to obſerve theſe Rules, viz. * 


Firſt, to. hold and continue firmly all C ontracts 
and Capitulations. 

Secondly, to ſhew himſelf reſolved neither to of- 
fer nor take the leaſt touch of Wrong or Injury. 

Thirdly, with all care and favour to further Com- 
merce and reciproke Traffick for the Profit of the 
Subject, and Increaſe of the Prince's Revenue. 

Fourthly, covertly to win ſo great Confidence 
with Neighbours, as in all Actions of Unkindneſs 
among them he may be made Umpire. 

Fifthly, to become ſo well believed with chem as 

he may remove ſuch Diffidences as grow to his own 
Diſadvantage. 

Sixthly, not to deny Protection or Aid to them 
that are the Weakeſt, * chiefly ſuch as do and 
will endure his Fortune. 

Laſtly, in Favouring, Aiding, and Protecting 
(unleſs Neceſſity ſhall otherwiſe ſo require) to do it 
moderately, ſo as they who are to be aided, be- 
come not jealous, and conſequently ſeek Adherency 
elſewhere, which oftentimes hath 'opened way to 
other Neighbours that deſire a like Occaſion. 


How to prevent their Deſigns. 


| This Point in time of War is with great Diligence 
to be looked unto ; alſo in Time of Peace to prevent 
all Occaſions that may kindle War is behoveful; for 
to foreſee what may happen to the Prejudice. of a 

Prince's Profit or Reputation, is a Part of great 
Wiſdom. The Means to attain the Intelligence of 
theſe Things are two. 

The firſt is by Friends, the next by Eſpials ; the 

one for the moſt part _— the other not ſo 
aſſured. 


These 
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Theſe Matters are well to be conſidered ;. for al- 
beit the Nature of Man deſireth nothing more than 
_ curiouſly to know the Doings of others, yet are 
thoſe things to be handled with ſo great Secrecy and 
Pifſimulation as the Prince's Intent be not in any 
wiſe ſuſpected, nor the Miniſters made odious ; for 
theſe ſometimes to win themſelves Reputation, do 
deviſe Cauſes of Difference where no need is, divinin 
of things future which prove to the Prejudice of thei 
— | 


| To win Confidence with Neighbours. 

This is chiefly attained unto by being loved and 
honoured ; for theſe things do work ſo many good 
Effects, as daily Experience ſufficeth, without any ex- 
preſs Example to prove them of great Force. 
The Ways to win Love and Truſt, is in all Actions 
to proceed juſtly, and ſometimes to wink at Wrongs, 
or ſet aſide unneceſſary Revenges; and if any thing 
be done not juſtifiable, or unfit to be allowed, as 
oftentimes it happeneth, there to lay the blame upon 
the Miniſter, which muſt be performed with ſo great 
ſhow of Revenge and Diſſimulation by reproving 
and puniſhing the Miniſter, as the Princes offend 
may be ſatisfied, and believe that the Cauſe of Un- 
kindneſs proceeded from thence. 

Now only it reſteth that ſomewhat ſhould be ſaid 
touching Proviſion, to the end the People may nat 
be drawn into Deſpair by Famine or extreme Dearth 
of Victual, and chiefly for want of Corn, which is 
one principal Conſideration to be regarded, accord- 
ing to the Halian Proverb, Pane in Piazza, Giuſtitia 
in Palazzo, ſiverezza per tutto: Whereunto I could 
wiſh every Prince or ſupreme Governor to be thus 
qualified, viz. Facile z audienza ; non facilede cre- 
denza, deſioſo de ſpedition, eſſemplare in caſtunii proprit, 

inguei de ſua caſa tale chevorra governare, e non 
Jer governato da altrg-; he della raggione. 
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eh. RL: nn gl; 
Obſervations confirmed by Authorities of Princes and 

 Principalities, charactering an excellent Prince or 

Governor. | | | | 


very good and lawful Principality is either E- 
lective or Succeſlive : Of them, Election ſeemeth 
the more Antient; but Succeſſion in divers reſpects 
the better: More diſcrimine ſumitur Princeps quam 
uæritur. | | 
The chief and only Endeavour of every good 
Prince, ought to be the Commodity and Security of 
the Subjects; as contrarywiſe the Tyrant ſeeketh his 
own private Profit with the Oppreſſion of his Peo- 
ple: Civium non ſervitus ſed tutela tradita eft. Sal. 
To the Perfection of every good Prince, two 
things are neceſſarily required, viz. Prudence and 
Virtue ; the one to direct his Doings, the other to 
govern his Life: Rex erzs /i refe feceris. Hor. 
The ſecond Care which appertaineth to a good 
Prince, is to make his Subjects like unto himſelf ; 
for thereby he is not only honoured, but they alſo 
the better governed: Facile imperium in bonos. Plaut. 
Subjects are made good by two Means, viz. by 
Conſtraint of Law, and the Prince's Example ; for 
in all Eſtates, the People do imitate thoſe Conditions 
whereuntq they ſee the Prince inclined : Qui quid 
faciunt principes, præcipere videantur. Quintil. 
All Virtues be required in a Prince, but Juſtice 
and Clemency are moſt neceſſary; for Juſtice is a 
Habit of doing things juſtly, as well to himſelf as 
others, and giving to every one ſo much as to him 
appertaineth. This is that Virtue that preſerveth 
Concord among Men, and whereof they be cal- 
led Good: Jus & equitas vincula civitatum. Cic. pe 
7 | | * | 
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It is the quality of this Virtue alſo to proceed 
equally and temperately ; it informeth the Prince 
not to ſurcharge the Subjects with infinite Laws; 
for thereof proceedeth the Impoveriſhtment of the 
Subjects and the Inriching of Lawyers, a kind of 
Men which in Ages more antient, did ſeem of no 
Neceſſity : Sine cauſe dicis ſatis felices olim fuere futu- 
reque ſunt urbes. Sal. 

The next Virtue required in Princes is Clemeney, 
being an Inclination of the Mind to Lenity and Com- 
paſſion, yet tempered with Severity and Judgment; 
this quality is fit for all great Perſonages, but chiefly 
Princes, becauſe their Occaſion to ule it is moſt ; by 
it alſo the Love of Men is gained: Quid vult in 
rare, languida regnet manu. Sen. 

After Clemency, Fidelity is expected in all good 
Princes, which is a certain Perſormance and 0b 
ſervation of Word and Promiſe; this Virtue ſeem- 
eth to accompany Juſtice, or is as it were the ſame, 
and therefore moſt fit for Princes: Sanctiſimum 
generis humani bonum. Liv. 

As Fidelity followeth Juſtice, ſo doth Modeſty 
accompany Clemency ; Modeſty is a Temperature 
of Reaſon, whereby the Mind of Man is ſo govern- 
ed, as neither in Action or Opinion he over-deem- 
eth of himſelf, or any thing that is his; a Quality 
not common in fortunate Folk; and moſt rare in 
Princes: Superbia commune nobilitatis malum. Sal. 

This Virtue doth alſo moderate all external De- 
monſtration of Infolence, Pride, and Arrogance, 
and therefore neceſſary to be known of Princes, and 
all others whom Favour or Fortune have advanced: 
Impone felicitati tuæ frænos, facilius iam reges. 
Curt. 

But 


The Author of the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Dutcheſs of 
Suffolk, prefixed to Mr. Latimer's Sermon, ſaith that Lawyers 
Cove touineſs hath almoſt e England. 
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But as Princes are to obſerve the Bounds of 
Modeſty, ſo may they not forget the Majeſty ap- 
pertaining to their ſupreme Honour, being a certain 
reverend Greatneſs due to princely Virtue and royal 
State: A Grace and Gravity no leſs beſeeming a 
Prince then Virtue itſelf; for neither over-much 
Familiarity, nor too great Auſterity, ought to be 
uſed by Princes: Facilitas autoritatem, ſeverizas amo- 
rem minuit. Tac. 

To theſe Virtues we may apply Liberality, which 
doth not only adorn, but highly advance the Ho- 
nour due to Princes; thereby alſo the Good- will of 
Men is gained; for nothing is more fitting a Prince's 
Nature then Bounty, the ſame being accompanied 
with Judgment, and performed according to the 
Laws of Liberality : Perdere multi f donare 
neſciunt. Tac. 

It ſeemeth alſo that Prudence is not only ft, but 
alſo among other Virtues neceſſary in a Prince; for 
the daily Uſe thereof is in all human Actions re- 
quired, and chiefly in Matters of State and Govern- 
ment : Prudentia imperantis propria et unica virtus. 
Ariſt. WT 

The Succeſs of all worldly Proutedingip doth ſhew 
chat Prudence hath compaſſed the proſperous Event 
of human Actions, more than Force of Arms or 
_— Power : Mens una fun e vincit manns. 

uri 

Prudence is Either natural, or e fm 
others; for whoſo can — himſelf what is 
fit to be done, needeth not the Advice of others: 
But they that want ſuch Perfection, and are never- 
theleſs capable, and are willing to know what others 
inform, ought to be accounted wiſe enough: Lau- 
datiſſimus eft qui cuncta videbit, ſed laudandus ca = 
qui paret redsè monenti. Heſiod. | 


= * - * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XIV. 


& ihe Prince's intimate Counſellors and Miniſters if 
ns State, with their ſeveral Requifites. © 


LBEIT the excellent Spirit of fome Princes 
be fuch as doth juſtly deſerve the higheſt 
Commendation ; yet for that every Courſe of Life 
needeth theAid of Men, and the Mind of one cannot 
comprehend the infinite Care appertaining to pub- 
lick Affairs; it behoveth Princes to be —_— : 
Magna negotia adjutoribus egent. Tac. 
Theſe Aſſiſtants may be properly divided io 
Counſellors and Miniſters ; the one to adviſe, the 
other to execute : without Counſel, no Kingdom, 
no State, no private Houſe can ſtand ; for 
rience hath proved that Common-weals have prof- 
pered ſo long as good Counſel did govern; but 
when Favour, Fear, or Voluptuouſneſs entered. 
thoſe Nations became diſordered, and in the End 
ſubje& to Slavery: Quiddam ſacrum Profecto mY con 
ſultatio. Plato. 

Counſellors are Men ſpecially ſelected to 
Advice to Princes or Common-wealths, as w 
Peace as in War: The chief Qualities 4 in 
ſuch Men, are Fidelity and Knowledge, which two 
concurring do make them both good and wiſe, 
and conſequently fit for Counſel : Prudentis pro- 
rium munus rełtè conſulere. Ariſt. 

The Election of Counſellors is, and ought to be 
chiefly among Men of long ience, and grave 
Tears: for as Youth is fitteſt for Action in reſpect 
of corporal Strength; ſo elder Fo olk having felt the 
Force of every Fortune, and obſerved the Courſe 
of worldly Proceedings, do ſeem moſt meet fos 
Conſultation : Coꝝſilia ſenum, fatta juvenum. Plato, 

Albeit we ſay, that the Excellency of Wiſdom 
ſhould pe in Counſellors; yet do we not 15 
0 
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fo quick and fiery a Conceit as is more apt for 
Innovation than orderly Government: Hebetiores 
quam acutiores melius Remp. adminiſtrant. Thucyd. 

To Fidelity and Experience we wiſh that our 
Counſellors ſhould be endued with Piety, Liberty, 
Conſtancy, Modeſty, and Silence; for as the Aid 
and Aſſiſtance of God, is that which governeth all 
good Counſels, ſo Liberty of Speech, and magna» 
nimous uttering of what is good and fit, is necef- 
fary in Counſellors. Likewiſe to be conſtant and 
not to vary in Opinion, either for Fear or Favour, 
is very commendable : Alſo, as Modeſty in giv- 
ing Counſel eſcheweth all Offences, and gaineth 
Good-will ; ſo Secrecy is the beſt and moſt ſecure 
Means to govern all publick Affairs: Res magna 
ſuſtineri non poſſunt ab eo qui tacere nequit. Curt. 

The firſt Obſtacle to good Counſel is Pertinacy; 
or Opiniativeneſs, a Condition far unfit for Coun- 
ſellors; yet ſome Men are fo far in love with their 
own opiniaſtre Conceits, as that they cannot pa- 
tiently endure Oppoſition ; Secondly, Diſcord muſt 
from Counſellors be removed, becauſe private Of- 
fence many times impeacheth publick Proceedings; 
Thirdly, Affection is an Enemy to Counſel, the 
ſame being commonly accompanied with Anger, 
wherewith nothing can be rightly or conſiderately 
done; Laſtly, Avarice ſeemeth a Vice worthy to be 
abhorred of all Counſellors, becauſe it driveth away 
both Fidelity and Honeſty, the principal Pillars of. 
all good Counſel : Peſſimum veri- affettus & judicii 
venenum, utilitas. Tac. Le 

To good Counſel other Impediments there are, 
which ſquare not with Wiſdom; for all crafty and 
hazarding Counſels do ſeem in the Beginning likely 
to ſucceed ; but afterwards, and chiefly in the End, 
do prove hard and of evil Event. It therefore ſeem- 
eth behoveful to be wary in reſolving, and bold in 
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8 uting : Animus vereri qui ſcit, 1 zutd aggredi. 
u 

Another Let to good Conſultation is immoterate 
Deſire, which every wiſe Man muſt endeavour to 
reſtrain : Cupiditate pauca retre Junt, 77rcumſpeFione 
plurima. Thucyd. 

Thirdly, Haſte is an Enemy to good Delibera- 
tion, for whoſo greedily deſireth any thing, pro- 
ceedeth raſhly, and raſh Proceeding endeth ever 
in Repentance : Scelera. impetu, bona conſilia mord 
valeſcunt. Tac. 


Of MIxISTERS OF STATE. 


Having already ſpoken of Counſellors, ſome- 
what is to be ſpoken of Miniſters ; I mean thoſe 
that either publickly or privately ſerve the Prince 
in any Function. In choice of which Men, Care 
muſt be had; Firſt, that they be Perſons honeſtly 
born, for no Man deſcended of baſe Parentage may 
be admitted, unleſs in him be found ſome noble 
and excellent Vertue : Optimus quiſque Nobiliſſimus. 
eo. 5 | 
| Secondly, they ought to be of honeſt Con- 
dition, and of good Fame; for that Commonweal 
is better and more ſecure, 9 the Prince is not 
good, than is that where his Miniſters are evil. 
It ſeemeth therefore that Miniſters ſnould be Men 
of good Quality and blameleſs: Emitur ſola virtute 
3 Cland..:- -- 55: 

Thirdly, Conſideration is to be had of their Ca- 
pacity and Fitneſs for that Function wherein they 
are to be uſed ; for as ſome Men are apt for Learn- 
ing, ſo others are naturally diſpoſed to Arms. 


Alſo, it is neceſſary that every one ſquare with the 


Office whereunto he is appointed, in which Matter 
ſome Princes have uſed great Caution; for as they 
little liked of Men excellent, ſo they utterly deteſt- 
ed the 3 z the one they doubted to truſt in 

regard 
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regard of themſelves, the other were thought a pub- 
lick Indignity to the State. Wiſe Men have. therefore 
reſolved that thoſe Wits which are neither over- 
haughty and ſingular, nor they which be baſe or dull, 
are fitteſt for Princes Secrets and Services; howlo- 
ever we may ſay with Tacitus : Neſcio quomodo Aulica 
hec comitia affetus dirigit, & fato quodam ac ſorte naſ- 
cendi, ut cetera, ita principium inclinatio in hos, offenſis 
in illos eft. Tac. | | 

And becauſe the Courſe and Quality of Men's 
Lives ſerving in Court, is of all other the moſt un- 
certain and dangerous, great Heed and Circumſpection 
ought therein to be uſed; for whoſo ſerveth negligent- 
ly, forgetting the dutiful Endeavours appertaining to 
the Place, ſeemeth to take a Way of no good Speed. 
Quanto quis obſequio promptior, tanto honoribus & epibus 
extollitur. Tac. . | 

It ſhall alſo become ſuch a Man to look well unto 
his own Profit, and behave himſelf rather boldly than 
baſhfully : Malus miniſter Regii imperii pudor. Sen. 

To be modeſt, and cloſely to handle all Actions, 
is alſo a Courſe well beſeeming a Courtier; neither 
ſhall he do well to attribute any good Succeſs to his 
own Virtue or Merit, but acknowledge all to proceed 
from the Prince's Bounty and Goodneſs, by which 
means, Envy is eſchewed, and the Prince not robbed 
of his Honour: Hec eſt conditio Regum, caſus tantum 
adverſos hominibus tribuant, ſecundos virtuti ſux. Prov. 
Emped. | | 

And to conclude theſe Precepts ſummarily, I ſay it 

behoveth all Miniſters and Servants in Court to be 
patient, wary, and of few Wards: Fraudum ſedes 
Aula. Sen. | | 


er 
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H 
The Art of Ruling, or * Mery 77 Regiment. | 


O govern, is a certain Skill how to command 

and continue Subjects in due Obedience, fo as 
offend they ought not, or if they will they cannot; 
wherein two ſpecial Things are to be conſidered, viz, 
the Nature of Men, and the Nature of the State ; 3 
but firſt the Condition of the Vulgar muſt be well con- 
ceived : Noſcenda natura vulgi, & quibus modis tempe- 
ranter habeatur. Tac. 

The Diſpoſition of Men is divers; fore are apt to 
Anger, ſome are hardy, ſome fearful; ; it therefore 
behoveth the Prince to accommodate his Government 
to the Humour of the People whom he governeth : 
Principis eſt virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. Mart. 

Likewiſe the Nature of Commonweals is mutable 
and ſubject to change, and Kings are not only ac 
companicd with Fortune, but alſo followed with Hite: 
which breedeth a continual Diffidence, chiefly towards 
thoſe that are neareſt to Majeſty : Suſpectus ſemper indi- 
Suſque dominantibus quiſquis proximus deſtinatur. Tac. 

Moreover the vulgar Sort is generally variable, raſh, 
hardy, and void of Judgment ; Ex opinione, multa ex 
veritate pauca judicat. Cic. 

* To confirm a Government, Force and Arms are 
of greateſt Neceſſity; by Force, I mean the Guards 
and Arms which Princes uſe for their Defence or Or- 
nament : Miles in foro, Miles in curia principem comi- 
tari debet. Tac. | 

IO this may be added Fortification and ſtrong 
Buildings, in theſe Days much uſed by new Princes, 
and others alſo to whom People yield not willing 
Obedience. In ancient Times, Princes planted Colo- 
nies, as well to ſuppreſs Rebellion in conquered Coun- 
tries, as to front ſuſpected Neighbours : Coloniæ 
dera ſedes ſervitutis. Tac. 
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The Government of Princes is alſo greatly increaſed 
by a Virtue, which I call a commendable Affection 
in Subjects, proceeding of Love and Authority: 
' Theſe Effects do grow from the Prince's own Merit, 
but their Being liveth in the Mind of the People; 
this Love is gained by Lenity, Liberality, and Mercy; 
yet is every of them to be tempered : Nec aut. reve- 
rentiam terrore, aut amorem humilitate captabis. Plin. 

Affection is alſo no way ſooner won than by Libe- 
. rality, the ſame being uſed with Judgment and Mode- 
ration: Bellorum ſociis, periculorum conſortibus, five de 
te bene ac fortiter meritis. Sen. 

By Indulgence likewiſe, and Princely Afﬀability, the 
Love of. Men is gained; for the Multitude deſire no 
more than neceſſary Food, and Liberty to uſe ordi- 
nary Recreations : Yulgo, ficut pueris, omne ludicrum in 
pretio i. Sen. | 85 | 


— 


| - 0H AP. XVI. 1 
Of Princely Authority ; wherein it conſiſts, and how far 
to be extended and delegated. 


A_ is a certain reverend Impreſſion in the 
Minds of Subjects and others touching the 
Prince's Virtue and Government; it reſteth chiefly in 
Admiration and Fear: JIngenita quibu/dam gentibus 
erga reges ſuos veneratio. Curt. 
Authority conſiſteth in three Things; viz. the Form 
ot Government, the Strength of the Kingdom, and 
the Condition of the Prince; for in them all Reputa- 
tion and Security reſteth :. Majeſtas imperii, ſalutis tu- 
tela. Curt. 1 | 
Whofſo deſireth to govern well, it behoveth him to 
uſe Severity, Conſtancy, and Reſtraint ; for over- 
much Lenity introduceth Contempt, and certain Hope 
of Impunity; the Condition of Men being ſuch as 
cannot be reſtrained by Shame, yet it is to be com- 
F 2 manded 
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manded by Fear: Salutaris ſeveritas vincit inanem 
ſpeciem clementiæ. Cic. | | | 
Yet ought Severity to be uſed with great Reſpect 
and ſparingly, becauſe over-great Terror breedeth 
Deſperation : Pana ad paucos, metus ad omnes perve- 
mat. Cic. 
To govern conſtantly, is nothing elſe but to con- 
tinue the old and ancient Laws in Force without 
Change or Innovation, unleſs exceeding great Com- 
modity or urgent Neceſſity ſhall fo require; for where 
extreme, Puniſhments are uſed, Reformation is always 
needful : Necet interdum priſcus rigor & nimia ſeveri- 
tas. Tac. | 
Alſo to reſtrain Authority is a Matter of great Ne- 
ceſſity, and worthy a wiſe Prince; elſe he maketh 
others Partakers of the Honour and Power to himſelf 
only due, the ſame being alſo dangerous.: Periculo- 
ſum privati hominis nomen ſupra (immò & juxta) prin- 
cipes extolli. Tac. | N 
It ſeemeth alſo perilous that great Authority given 
to private Men ſhould be long; for thereby oftentimes 
they are made inſolent and apt to Innovation: Liber- 
tatis five principatus magna cuſtodia eſt, fi magna imperia 
diuturna eſſe non ſinas. Lav. | 
Authority is alſo reinforced and enlarged by Power, 
without which no Prince can either take from others 
or defend his own : Parum tuta fine viribus majeſtas. 


Liv. 


— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Power and Force, and how to be raiſed and 


maintained. 


P OWER and Strength is attained by theſe five 
Ways: Money, Arms, Counſel, Friends, and 
Fortune; but of theſe the firſt and moſt forcible is 

Money : 
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Money: Nibil tam munitum quod non expugnari pecu- 
nid pet. Cie. ð | 
Next to Money, Arms are of moſt uſe, as well to de- 
fend as to offend ; to keep, as to conquer; for of- 
tentimes Occaſion is to be offered as well to take from 
others, as to hold what is our own: Sua retinere pri- 
uate eſt domus, de alienis certare Regia laus eſt. Tac. 

Alſo of great and neceſſary Uſe is Counſel, to de- 
viſe how Arms ought to be employed or enforced : 
Arma concilio temperanda. Tac. 

Likewiſe, Friends and Confederates do greatly in- 
creaſe the Virtue of Power, the ſame being ſuch as 
have both Wit and Ability to aid: In caducum parie- 
tem ne inclina. Adr. 

The laſt, yet not the leaſt Part of Power, conſiſt- 
ech in Fortune; whereof daily Experience may be ſeen: 
for the Succeſs of all human Actions ſeem rather to 
proceed from Fortune than Virtue : Omni ratione po- 
tentior fortuna. Curt. 

To theſe Particularities concerning Power, we may 
add the Qualities of the Prince, which greatly grace 
his Authority; theſe are partly internal, and partly 

external : By the one I mean the Virtues of the Mind, 
by the other a certain ſeemly Behaviour and comel 
Geſture of the Body; of the firſt Kind I do ſuppoſe 
Piety and Providence to be the chief, for Piety mak- 
eth a Prince venerable, and like unto God : Oportet 
pri —_— res divinas videri curare ſeriò & ante onmia. 
Ariſt. f 

Providence is a Forecaſt, and likely Conjecture of 
Things to come, ſuppoſed to be in thoſe Princes that 
in their Actions proceed ſlowly and circumſpectly; 
it ſeemeth alſo a Courſe of princely Diſcretion to be 
retired, and not ordinarily to converſe with many: Au- 
tritatem abſentid tueare. Suet. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Conſpiracy and Treaſon , with the Cauſes and Was 
of Prevention or Diſc oven. 


Orbis IS conimanty addreſſed to the Prince - 

Perſon; Treaſons are addreſſed againſt his Govern- 
ment, Authority, Country, Subjects, or Places of 

Strength. Theſe Miſchiefs are eaſily feared, but hard- 
ly eſchewed ; for albeit open Enemies are openly 
encountered, yet Fraud and Subtlety are ſecret Foes, 
and conſequently not to be avoided : Occulta pericula 
neque previdere neque vitare in promptu eſt. Salluſt. 

The Danger of Conſpiracy proceedeth of divers 
Cauſes, as Avarice, Infidelity of Subjects, Ambition 
in Servants, and Corruption in Soldiers, therefore 
with great Difficulty to be avoided: Vitæ tuæ domi- 
nus eft, quiſquis ſuam contempſit. Sen. 

Notwithſtanding it ſeemeth that either by Inquiſ 
tion, Puniſhment, Innocency, or Deſtiny, the evil 
Affection of Men may be oftentimes diſcovered : 

1. For whoſo will curiouſly inquire and conſider 
the Actions and ordinary Speeches of Men (I mean 
thoſe that be Perſons of Honour and Reputation) 
may oftentimes vent the Mine that lurketh in the 
Minds. Quoniam rarò niſi male log aui male Vacant. 
Lipſ. 

. Puniſhment is likewiſe a thing fo terrible, that 
the Conſideration thereof, with the Hope of Re- 
ward, doth often diſcover thoſe dangerous Intentions: 
Cruciatu aut præmio cundta pervia ſunt. Tac. 

Hut as it is Wiſdom in Princes to give Ear to In- 
formers, ſo are they not always to be believed; for 
Hope, Envy, Hate, or ſome other Paſſion, oftentimes 
draw them to ſpeak untruly : Quis innocens eſſe poteſt 
fe accuſare ſujficit ? Tac. 

3. The third and likelieſt Defence againſt Conſpira 


CY, 18 the Prince” S OWNn Innocency: ; ; ow never dies, 
nur 
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injured any Man, it cannot be thought there liveth 
any Subject ſo lewd as will endeavour to hurt him: 
F-idelifſima cuſtodia principis iꝑſius innocentia. Plin. 

4. The laſt and beſt Bulwark to withſtand the Force 
of * Miſchief, we call Deſtiny ; which proceeding 
from the Fountain of divine Providence, may be 
truly called the Will of God; in whoſe Power it 
reſteth to protect and defend good Princes: Ille erit 
& latere tuo, & cuſtodiet pedem tuum ne capiaris. Pſal. 

Treaſons are moſt commonly enterprized by co- 
vetous Perſons, who preferring private Profit before 
Fame or Fidelity, do not fear to enter into any im- 
pious Action: To this Humour ambitious Men, 
diſſentious, and all ſuch as be deſirous of Innovation, 
are inclined : Pulcra loquentes iidem in petlore prava 
ſtruentes. Hom. - 

To theſe Offenders no Puniſhment equal to their 
impious Merit, can be deviſed, being Perſons odious as 
well to Friends as Foes : Preditores cliam iu aua antepo- 
nunt, inviſi ſunt. Tac. 


. 
— 8 


CHAP. XX. 


Of publick Hate and Contempt, with the Occaſions and 
Means to redreſs and avoid it. 


— 


Aving briefly touched the Virtues and Means 
whereby Princes are maintained in Authority 
and Honour, let ſomething be ſaid of the Cauſes from 
whence their Ruin doth proceed; the chief whereof 
ſeemeth to be Hate and Contempt: Hate cometh of 
Fear, which the more common it is, the more dan- 
gerous. Nulla vis imperii tanta , Me premente metu 
Peoffit eſſe diuturna. Cic. 

The Cauſes of Fear are Puniſhmenrs, Impoſitions, 
and Rigour; and therefore it behoveth a Prince not 
only to ſhun them, but to eſchew thoſe Actions where- 

F 4 1 by 
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by he may reaſonably incur their Suſpicion : Sentias 
enim homines ut metuant aut oderint, non minus opinione 
& fama, quam certa aliqua re ti ne moveri. Cic. 

Yet Puniſhment, Impoſition, and Cenſure, are in all 
States neceſſary, although they ſhew and ſeem terrible, 
and conſequently breed a certain Deſperation in Sub- 
jects, unleſs they be diſcreetly and modeſtly uſed ; for 
extreme and frequent Puniſhments taſte of Cruelty ; 
great and many Impoſts ſavour of Covetouſneſs; Cen- 
ſure of Manners, when it exceedeth the quality of Of- 
fences, doth ſeem Rigour in theſe Matters ; therefore 
it behoveth the Prince to be moderate and cautelous, 


.chiefly in capital Puniſhment, which muſt be confined 


within the Bounds of Juſtice : Sit apud principem par- 
fimonia etiam viliſſimi ſanguinis. Sen. N 

But if for Security ſake the Prince be forced to pu- 
niſh, let the ſame be done with ſhew of great Sorrow 
and Lothneſs : Tanguam invitus, & magno cum tormento 
ad caſtigandum veniat. Sen. 

Let all Puniſhments alſo be ſlowly executed; for 
they that are haſtily puniſhed do ſeem to have been 
willingly condemned ; neither ought any capital Pu- 
niſhment to be inflicted, but only that which is pro- 


fitable to the Commonweal, and for Example ſake, 


Non tam ut ipſi pereant, quam ut alios pereundo deter- 
reant. Sen. 


In puniſhing alſo, a ſpecial Reſpect muſt be had, 


that no Shew of Content or Pleaſure be taken therein. 


Forma rabiei eft ſanguine & vulneribus gaudere. Sen. 
Alfo in puniſhing, Equality muſt be obſerved, and the 
Nature of the Puniſhment according to the Cuſtom. 
Nec eiſdem de cauſis alii plectantur, alii ne appellentur 
quidem. Cic. | 


But in puniſhing public Offences, wherein a Mul- 
titude have part, the Execution ought to be otherwiſe, 
and as it were at an Inftant, which may haply ſeem 
terrible; but in effect is not. Freguens vindifta pau- 
cerum odiam reprimit, omnium irritat. Sen. 


Another 
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Another Means to ſatisfy a People offended, is to 
puniſh the Miniſters of Cruelty, and with their Blood 
to waſh away the common Hatred. Piaculares public 
odii victimæ. Plin. By this King David did appeaſe 
the Gibeonites. | | 

The next Cauſe of Diſcontent cometh of Impoſi- 
tions, under which Word is comprehended all Levies 
of Money, a Matter nothing pleaſing to People, as 
that which they eſteem equal to their own Lives. 
Pecunia anima & ſanguis eſt mortalibus. Plaut. 

Firſt, to remove Hate conceived of this Cauſe, 
there is nothing better than publick Expoſtulation of 
Neceſſity: for what Commonwealth or Kingdom can 
be without Tributes? Nulla quies gentium ſine armis, 
nec arma fine ſtipendiis, nec ſtipendia fine tributis haberi 
queunt, Tac. 5 

The ſecond Remedy againſt Hate for Impoſitions, 
is to make moderate Levies and rare. For as Tiberius 
the Emperor was wont to ſay, a Sheep ſhould be 
fleeced, not flead. Qui nimis emungit, elicit ſangui- 
nem. Tac. | | 

Thirdly, alſo to eſchew the Offence of People, it 
behoveth the Prince to have a vigilant Eye on Infor- 
mers, Promoters, and ſuch fiſcal Miniſters, whoſe Cru- 
elty and covetous Proceedings do oftentimes occaſion 
great Hate ; but this Miſchiet may be, though hardly, 
encountered, either by chuſing honeſt Officers, or 
(proving otherwiſe) not only to remove them, but to 
uſe them as Spunges. Exprimendi poſtquam biberint, 
Suet. | 

In all Impoſitions or Taxations, no Cruelty or 
Force ought to be uſed, the ſecond Cauſe to kindle 
Hate, and to meet with that Miſchief ; nothing is 
better than to proceed moderately, and without Extre- 
mity. Ne boves ipſos, mox agros, Poſtremo corpora ſer- 
vitio aut pene tradant. Tac. 

The fourth Remedy is the Prince's own Parſimony, 
not giving fo largely to private Perſons, as thereby » 

8 
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be forced to take from the Multitude. Magnæ opes non 
tam multa capiendo, quam haud multa Perdendo, gucrunuur, 
Mæcenass. 

The laſt Help againſt Hate, is in Taxation to proceed 
equally, indifferently, and without Favour or Reſpect; 
and that the Aſſeſſors of Taxes may be elected of the 
meaner fort of People. Populus maximam idem rerum 
ſuarum habet. Tac. 


Touching Cenſure, which we numbered amongſt the 


| Cauſes whereof Hate is conceived, much needeth not 


to be ſpoken, becauſe the ſame is diſcontinued, or rather 
utterly forgotten; yet doth it ſeem a Thing neceſſ 
being a certain Obſervation and Controulment of ſuch 
evil Manners, and Diſorders, as were not by Law cor- 
rigible; theſe Officers were by the Romans called Ma- 
giftri pudoris & modeſtie. Liv. 

To the Function of Cenſures, theſe two Things were 
anciently ſubject, Manners and Exceſs; under Manners 
I comprehend Wantonneſs, Drunkenneſs, Dicing, 
Brawling, Perjury, and all ſuch Lewdneſs as Modeſty 
condemneth. Theſe Diſorders were anciently puniſhed 
by the Diſcretion of Cenſors in all Ages and Sexes, to 
the end that Idleneſs might be generally avoided. Uni- 
verſa plebs habeat negotia ſua, quibus a malo publico deti- 


 zeatur. Salluſt. 


Exceſs includeth Riotouſneſs, Expence of Money, 


prodigal Houſe-keeping, Banqueting, and Superfluity 


in Apparel, which Things are the Mothers of many 


Miſchiefs. It alſo ſeemeth in ſome ſort perilous to the 


Prince, that the Subject ſhould exceed either in Co- 
veting or Conſuming. Nemo nimis excedat, ſive amico- 
rum copid, fue opum. Ariſt. 

The Puniſhment inflicted upon theſe ſorts of Of- 
fenders, were either Ignominy, or pecuniary Puniſh- 


ments. Cenſoris judicium damnato nibil affert niſi rubo- 
rum. Tac. 


The firſt and chiefeſt Means to remove theſe 1 


veniencies, is the Prince's own Example, whoſe Lite 


o 
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being well cenſured, eaſily reduceth others to Order. 
Vita principis cenſura perpetua, Plin. | 

Secondly, Thoſe, Diſorders may be taken away 
without Danger, if the Cenſures do-proceed by degrees. 
and leiſurely ; for the Nature of Man may not ſud- 
denly be altered. Vitia quædam tollit fawn Nn 
A eorum ſit patieuns. Sen. 

Theſe are the chiefeſt Rules wheeby: to eſchew 
Hate; but impoſſible it is for any Prince or Miniſter 
utterly to avoid it; for being himſelf good, he incur- 
reth the Offence of all bad Folk: if he be evil, good 
Men will hate him; this Danger therefore wiſe and 
virtuous Princes have little regarded; becauſe Hate 
may be gained as well by good as evil Doing. Odia 
qui nimium timet, regnare neſcit. Sen. 

One other Means to remove this Error i is, to 8 
the good and well-deſerving Subjects; for no Man can 
think him cruel, that for Love to Virtue uſeth Au- 
ſterity; which will appear when he beſtoweth bounti- 
fully to the good. Pramio S. Pana Reſpublica contine- 
tur. Solon. 

The other Vice hich endangereth the State of 
Princes, we call Contempt; being a certain baſe and 
vile Conceit, which entereth into the Subjects, Stran- 
gers, or Servants, of the Prince and his Proceedings ; 
tor the Authority of a King may be reſembled to the 
Powers of Man's Mind, whereunto the Hands, the 
Feet, the Eyes, do by Conſent obey. Vires zmperti in 
conſenſi obedientium ſunt. Liv. 

The Cauſes of Contempt do proceed chiefly from 
the Form of Government, Fortune, or the Prince's 
Manners; the Form of Government becometh con- 
temptible, when the Prince deſiring to be thought 
merciful, ruleth rather pitifully than juſtly :- which 
manner of Proceeding, taketh away all Reverence in 
the People, and in lieu thereof entereth Liberty, or at 
leaſt a certain Boldneſs to offend, Facultas 

quo 
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quod cuilibet viſum, non poteſt comprimere n fi gu- 
lis hominibus pravitatem. Tac. | 

Alſo to be mutable, irreſolute, light nk inconG- 
derate in beſtowing the Honours and Offices of State, 
maketh the Prince contemptible. Wi Præſentibus 
fruitur, nec in longius conſultat. Ariſt. 

But if Contempt be cauſed by Fortune, or as may 
be ſaid more reaſonably, by Deſtiny, and that thoſe 
Friends do fail, who ought in Duty to defend the 
Prince and his Authority, then is there ſmall Hope to 
eſchew Contempt. Fato obnoxia virtus. Plaut. 

The Prince's Manners do breed Contempt, when he 
yieldeth his Affections to Senſuality and Sloth, or if he 
incur the Suſpicion of Simplicity, Cowardice. or an 
ſuch Vice, unworthy the Dignity he beareth : Com- 
mon People do ſometimes alſo diſeſteem the Prince for 
external and light Cauſes, as Deformity of Perſon, Sick- 


neſs, or ſuch like. Mos vulgi eſt, fortuita & externa ad 
culpam trabere. Tac. 


_ 2 * 
2 


— 
— 


SHA 


Of Diffidence and Diſſi mulation in the Management of State 
Affairs. 


Lbeit Roundneſs and Plain-dealing be moſt wor- 

thy Praiſe, chiefly in private Perſons ; yet be- 

cauſe all Men in their Actions do not ſo proceed, it 
behoveth wiſe Men and Princes above others, at oc- 
caſions to ſemble and diſſemble; for as in all Acti- 
ons a Prince ought to be ſlow and adviſed ; ſo in Con- 
ſent and Believing, Haſte and Facility is moſt danger- 
ous; and though Credulity be rather an Error than a 
Fault, yet for Princes it is both unfit and perilous. 


Wherefore it importeth them to be defended with this 
Caution, Nihil credendo, atque omnia ca vendo. Cic. 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding he muſt not ſhew himſelf diffident 

or diſtruſtful utterly ; but as I wiſh he ſhould not over- 
| ſlightly believe all Men, ſo ought he not for ſmall 

Cauſes diſtruſt every Man: Multi fallere docuerunt, dum 
 timent falli. Sen. 

Diſſimulation is as it were begotten by Diffidence, 
a Quality in Princes of ſo great Neceſſity, as moved 
the Emperor Tiberius to ſay, N ei it n qui neſcit 
diſimulare. 

The Neceſſity of Diſſinulation, 3 iS chiefly to be uſed 
with Strangers and Enemies: it alſo ſheweth a certain 
Diſcretion in Magiſtrates, . ſometimes to diſguiſe with 
Friends when no Offence doth thereof follow: Doli non 
ſunt doli, niſi aſtu colas. Plaut. 

This kind of Craft albeit in every Man's Conceit not 
praiſable, is nevertheleſs tolerable; and for Princes and 
Magiſtrates (the ſame being un to good Ends) very 
neceſſary. But thoſe Cunnings which are contrary to 
Virtue, ought not of honeſt Men to be uſed; neither 
dare I commend Adulation and Corruption, though 
they be often uſed in Court, and are of ſome learned 

Writers allowed: Decipere pro moribus temporum, Pru- 
dentia eſt. Plin. 

By great Subtilty and Frauds contrary to Virtue and 
Piety, I mean Perjury and Injuſtice, which though all 
Men in Words deteſt, yet in Deeds are uſed of many, 
perſuading themſelves by Civillations and Sophiſtica· 
tions to excuſe the Impiety of their falſe Oaths: as it 

is written of Qyſander: Pueros talis, viros juramentis cir- 
cumvenire Jotevar. Plut. 


CHAP. XXI. 


of War Defenſive and Invaſive: with Afro 
touching Lats of Arms, Soldiers, and Military 
Nei. 5 


HE Art Military i. is of all = Qualities moſt 
.neceflary for Princes; for without it they can- 
not be defended; Force of Men only ſufficeth not, 
unleſs the ſame be governed by Council, and martial 
Wiſdom : Duo ſunt quibus reſp. ſervatur; in hoſtes forti- 
tudo, & domi concordia. Tac. 

Military Knowledge concerneth War, and every 
War is either Foreign or Domeſtical : "Touching Fo- 
reign, it muſt be conſidered when it muſt be begun, 
how to continue it, and when to be ended; to begin 
War, a Prince 1s to take heed that the Cauſe be juſt, 
and the Enterprize adviſedly entered into: Sunt enim 
& Belli ficut pacis ; ſura, Forage ea non minus ac fertiter 
gerere debes. Liv. 

The Laws of Arms, are in all Commonweals to be 
duly obterved : for to enter Fight raſhly and without 
Reſpect to Reaſon, were beaſtly ; alſo to kill or ſlay 
would work no better Effect, than that all Nations 
ſhould without Mercy murther one another: Barbaro 
ritu cædem cede, & ſanguinem ſanguine expiare. Sal. 

No War therefore is to be made, but ſuch as is juſt. 
And in every juſt War theſe three Things are to be 
looked into, viz) that the Author be of Authority, 
that the Cauſe be good, and the End juſt ; for in all 
States, the Prince, or they in whom the Sovereignty 
reſteth, are the juit Authors of War : others have no 
ſuch Authority: Si quis privatim ſine publico ſcito, pa- 
cem bellumve fecerit, capitale eſto. Plato. 

Wars are of two ſorts: Defenſive and Offenſive; the 
one to reſiſt, the other to invade; againſt Defence no- 
thing can be ſaid, becauſe it is natural and neceſlary : 


2 


„ 


bil aliud quam pax quæſita videatur. Cic. 
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Eft non modo juſtum ſed etiam neceſſarium cum vi vis illata 
defenditur. Cic. 1 I 

Defenſive War is of two ſorts, either to defend 
thine own, or thy Friends; for it is Reaſon that every 
one ſhould keep ſecurely that which to him apper- 
taineth: and therewith alſo by Arms to defend the 
Liberty of Country, Parents, and Friends: Nullum 


bellum @ civitate fuſcipitur, niſi aut pro fide aut pro ſa- 


, 


Inte. Cic. | 

The like Reaſon leadeth us to aſſiſt and protect 
Friends; for the common Obligation of human So- 
ciety doth ſo require: Qui enim non obſiſtit, ſi poteſt, in- 


furiæ, tam eſt in vitio, quam ft parentes aut patriam, aut 


 facros deſerat. Cic. | 


Invaſion is alſo Juſt ' and allowable, but not ever; 
for whoſo hath been robbed, or ſpoiled of his Lands 
or Goods, may lawfully ſeek Repoſſeſſion by Force: 
yet ſo, as before any Force be uſed, he firſt civilly ſeek 
Reſtitution, wherein if Juſtice be denied, then is the 
ule of Arms neceſſary: Fuſtum bellum quibus neceſſari- 
un; & pia arma quibus nulla niſi in armis relinquitur 
thes; LW RS | 
_ Likewiſe Invaſion is lawful againſt Barbarians, whoſe 


Religion and Impiety ought to be abhorred, chiefly if 


they be potent and apt to offend; for the Cauſe of 


ſuch War is Compulſion and Suppreſſion of Evil: Cui 


licentia iniquitatis eripitur, utiliter vincitur. Auguſt. 
Finally, To conclude this Matter of Invaſion, I ſay, 
that no Revenge, no Deſire of Honour or Empire, 
are any lawful Cauſes. of War; but the Intent thereof 
ought to be directed only to Defence and Security: For 
wiſe Men do take Arms to win Peace, and in Hope of 
Reft they endure Travel: La bellum fuſcipiatur ut ni- 


< 


Having ſaid ſomewhat againſt unjuſt War, let us 
ſpeak of Temerity and unadviſed War, an Enterprize 
worthy Diſcommendation: Ommnes bellum ſumunt facile, 

CE - egerrime: 
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Agerrimè deſinunt; nec in ejuſdem Poteſtate initium & 
Inis eſt. Sal. 

A wiſe Prince therefore ought neither to undertake 
any unlawful Invaſion, nor without ſober and mature 
Deliberation enter into any War, as he that is unwilling 
to offend, yet of Courage enough to defend : Nec 
provoces Bellum, nec timeas. Plin. 

To make War, three Things are required; Money, 
Men, and Arms; and to maintain a War, Fp en 
and Council are needful: Therefore a wiſe Prince, be- 
fore he begins a War, doth. carefully conſider what 
Forces and Charge thereunto belongeth : Diu apperan- 
dum eſt bellum, ut vincas melius. Pub. 

Above all other Proviſions, Care muſt be had, that 
Bread be not wanting ; for without it, neither Victory 
nor Life can be looked for: Qui frumentum neceſſari- 
rmque commeatum non 8 vincitur ſine ferro, 
Vegetius. | 

Laſtly, it behoveth a Prince always to have Arms 

in readineſs, I mean Harneſs, Horſes, Weapons, Ar- 
tillery, Engines, Powder, and every other Thing ne- 
ceſſary either for Service on Horſe or Foot: We may 
add hereunto Ships, and Shipping of all ſorts, with 
every Furniture of Offence or Defence : For theſe 
Preparations make a Prince formidable, becauſe no 
Man dare do, or attempt Injury to that King or Peo- 
ple, where Preparation is ever ready to revenge : Qui 
defiderat pacem, præparat bellum. Caf. _ 
By Men we mean a Multitude of Subjects armed, 
trained to defend or offend: Theſe are of two ſorts, 
Captains and Soldiers; and Soldiers are either Footmen 
or Horſemen; the one of great uſe in the Champain, 
the other in mountainous Places; alſo for Defence or 
Aſſault of Towns, or Grounds fortified moſt neceſſaty, 
and conſequently meet for Service in all Places, which 
moved Tacitus to ſay, Omne in pedite robur. Tac. 

For ſudden Service, Horſes do ſeem moſt meet, and 
the Execution of any Enterprize is by them moſt 

{x ecdiq 
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ſpeedily performed: Nevertheleſs the Actions of Feot- 


men do ſeem more certainly executed, chiefly if they 
be well armed, and ſkilfully led; for ſo Experier ce 
hath of late time proved; beſides, that they are of leſs 
Expence and of greater Number: In univerſum 4ſti- 
manti plus in pedite robur. Tac. RE 

Having thus proved, that both Horſe and Foot bs 
neceſſary ; let us remember, that unleſs they be ſer- 
viceable, great Numbers are to ſmall Purpoſe : Mazi- 
bus opus eſt bello, non multis nominibus. Liv. 

To make Soldiers ſerviceable, conſiſteth in 
Choice and good Diſcipline; the one at this Day little 
regarded: Emunt militem, non legunt. Liv. 

Soldiers ought to be elected out of the moſt honeſt 
and able Number of Bodies; and every Company 


compoſed of Men known one to the other; for thereb 


they are made the more confident : But hereof is ſm 
heed taken; for commonly they are. Purgamenta urbi- 
um ſuarum. Curt. > FN 

Touching Diſcipline, it ſeemeth that thereof the ex- 
ternal Form, and not the certain Subſtance is obſerved: 
For as in former Ages, Soldiers endeayoured to be 
virtuous and modeſt, ſo now they rather ſtudy to ex- 
cel in Riot, than in martial Knowledge: Exercitus 
lingua quam manu promptior, predator eſt ſociis, & ipſe 
præda boſtium. Sal. 1 

For as much as Soldiers are made good by Election 


& 


and Choice, it ſeemeth that the roundaticn and 


Ground of Service, conſiſteth in the Diſcretion and 
Judgment of thoſe that have & uthority to make Elec- 
tion; yet will we add, that they muſt be choſen of 


natural Subjects, for Strangers are covetous, and con- 


ſequently corruptible; they are alſo mutinous and 
cowardly: Their Cuſtom likewiſe is to rob, burn, and 
ſpoil both Friends and Foes, and to sonſume the 
Prince's Treaſure : Ofſa vides regum vacuis exſucta me- 
dullis. Juven. BE. in; 

WE: But 
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But the Native Soldier is faithful and obedient, 10 
ſolute in Fight, loving to his Country, and loyal to 
his Prince: Gentes que ſub regibus ſunt, "ro Deo co- 
lunt. Curt. 

Native Soldiers are of two forts, viz. They that 
be in continual Pay, and they that are trained ready to 
ſerve, but do notwithſtanding attend their own private 
Affairs, until they be called: The firſt are for all 
Princes neceſſary: In Face Gecus, in bello prefi dium. 
Tac. 

Of this ſort no great Number ought to be, as well 
to eſchew Diſorder, as alſo to ſave Expences, 
The ſecond kind of Foot Soldiers are to be levied in 
Villages, as People more patient of Pains, and fit for 
the Wars; yet ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed as the Citizens: 
Odio præſentium & non cupidine mutationts. Tac. 

Touching the Number of theſe extraordinary Sol- 
diers, that muſt be referred to Diſcretion : Bellum pa- 
rare, ſimul & ærario parcere. 

To conclude, I ſay theſe Numbers of orvingiy! and 
extraordinary Foot, ought to be according to the 
number of the People, not inſerting any Gentlemen; 
for Service on Horſeback is to them only proper : 
Alas ruſticis non tribuo ; in nobilitatem & in divites hec 
a pauperibus onera inclines. Liv. 

The moſt certain Notes whereby to conceive the 
Diſpoſition of Men fit to become Soldiers, are theſe 
five: The Country where they are born, their Age, 

proportion of Body, their Quality of Mind, and their 
Faculty Touching 

Firſt, The Country, it is a Thing apparently prov- 
et, that mountainous Regions, or barren Places, and 
Northern Habitations do breed Wits well diſpoſed to 
the War: Locorum afperitas hominum quoque W er 
durat. Curt. 

Secondly, The Age moſt apt for the War, Was 
anciently obſerved to be about eighteen Years, and _ 
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the Romans uſed : Facilius eſt ad virtutem inſtruere novos 
milites, quam revocare præteritos. Veget. x 
Thirdly, The Stature of a Soldier ought to be ob- 
ſerved : Marius liked beſt the longeſt Bodies; Pyrrhus 
preferred large and well proportioned Men; but Ve- 
getius in his Choice, rather eſteems Strength than 
Stature: Utilius eſt ſortes milites efſe quam grandes. Veget. 
Fourthly, the Mind or Spirit of a Soldier ought to 
be conſidered, for that Mind which is quick, nimble, 


bold, and confident, ſeemeth apt for War: He is 


alſo of good Hope, that loveth Honour more than 
Eaſe or Profit: In brief, 1s qui nibil metuit niſi tur- 
pem famam. Sal. 

Laſtly, it is to be marked in what Art or Faculty 
a Man hath been bred : for it may be preſumed that 
Fiſhers, Fowlers, Cooks, and others, trained up in 
effeminate Arts, are unfit for martial Endeavour. 
And as theſe Men were in reſpe& of their Trade, 
thought unmeet ; ſo in old time, Slaves, and maſter- 
leſs Men were repulſed from Arms, as Perſons in- 
famous: Sed nunc tales ſociantur armis guales Domini 
habere faſtidiunt. Veget. 

How Soldiers ought to be choſen, theſe few Words 
we have ſpoken, may ſuffice. Let us therefore ſay 
ſomewhat of Diſcipline. Choice findeth cut Soldiers, 
but Diſcipline doth make and continue them fit for 
Service: Paucos viros fortes. natura procreat, bcna in- 
titutione plures reddat induſtria. Veget. 

Diſcipline is a certain ſevere Confirmaticn of Sol- 
diers in their Valour and Virtue, and is per{ormed by 
four Means, Exerciſe, Order, Compulſion, and Ex- 
ample. The two firſt appertain to Valour, the third 
to 7 the laſt to both: But of Exerciſe, firſt, 1 
ſay, that a Soldier being choſen, ought to be inform- 
ed in Arms, and uſed in Exerciſe and Action; the 
Word Exercitium importeth nothing elſe: Exercitus 
deitur, quod melius fit exercitando. Varro. 
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Order conſiſteth in dividing, diſpoſing, and placing 
of Men aptly at all Occaſions to be commanded, as 
the Leaders ſhall direct: This Matter requireth a 
large Diſcourſe, and therefore I refer it to ſkilful 
Captains and Writers, as Polybius, Vegetius, De la 
Nonne, and others. 

Compulſion and Correction, is that which bridleth 
and governeth the Manners of Soldiers : For no Order 
can be obſerved amongſt them, unleſs they be con- 
tinent, modeſt, and abſtinent; for Continency is chiefly 
to be ſhewed in their Diet, and moderate Deſires : 
Degenerat d robore ac virtute miles aſſuetudine volupta- 
tum. Tac. RT 

The Modeſty of a Soldier is perceived by hisWords, 
Apparel, and Actions: For to be a Vaunter, or vain- 
glorious Boaſter, is far unfit in him that profeſſeth 
Honour or Arms, ſeeing true Virtue is ſilent : Viri 
militiæ nati, factis magni, ad verborum linguæque cer- 
tamina, rudes. Tac. e 

The Apparel of a Soldier ſheweth Modeſty, if 
therein he doth not exceed ; for albeit it fitteth 
well the Profeſſion of Arms, to be well armed and 
decently apparellec ; yet all Superfluity ſavoureth of 
Ignorance or Vanity: Horridum militem eſſe decet, non 
cælatum auro argentoque, ſed ferro. Liv. | 

Abſtinence is alſo fit for all Soldiers, for thereby 
guided, they refrain from Violence, and Infolency ; 
by that Rule alſo they are informed to govern them- 
ſelves civilly in the Country where they ſerve, and 
likewiſe in their Lodgings : Never taking any thing 
from the Owner, nor committing any Outrage: Vi- 
vant cum provincialibus jure civil, nec inſoleſcat animus 
qui ſe ſenfit armatum. 

'  ThelaſtMark of Diſcipline we called Example, under 
which Word is comprehended Reward and Puniſhment: 
For Men are rewarded whenſoever they receive for any 
excellent or ſingular Service, Honour, or Riches: 
And for Evil they have their due when they 1 42 

u - 
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Puniſhment thereunto belonging: MNeceſſarium eſt 
acrius ille dimicet, quem ad opes & dignitates ordo militiæ 
& imperatoris judicium conſuevit evebere. Veget. 
Likewiſe as Gold and Glory belongeth to good and 
well deſerving Soldiers; ſo Puniſhment is due to thoſe - 
that be vicious and cowardly ; for nothing holdeth 
Soldiers in Obedience ſo much as the Severity of Diſ- 
cipline : A£lites imperatorem potius quam boſtem metuere 
debent. Veg. 


— — 


Ct AP: AN 


Of Generals and Commanders, and their requifite Abilities 
in martial Enterpriſes and Expeditions. 


— — — 


F Soldiers let this little ſuffice; we will now ſpeak 
of what Quality Chieftains and Leaders ought 
to be; for upon them dependeth the Welfare of whole 
dee Militaris turba fine duce, corpus fine ſpirit. 
Curt, | | | 
A Chief or General in War, is either of his own 
Authority Chief, or a General that commandeth in 
the Name of another. Of the firſt Sort are Empe- 
rors, Kings, and Princes; of the other, be their 
Deputies, Lieutenants, Colonels, and indeed all ge- 
neral Commanders in the War : Now whether it be 
more expedient that the Prince ſhould command in 
Perſon or by Deputy, divers wiſe Men have diverſly 
thought, therefore it may be thus diſtinguiſhed ; if 
the War do then only concern ſome particular Part or 
Province, then may the ſame be performed by a Lieu- 
tenant ; but if the whole Fortune of a Prince do 
thereupon depend, then is he to command in his own 
| Perſon, and not otherwiſe: Dubiis bellorum exemplis 
ſummæ rerum & imperii ſeipſum reſervat. Tac. 

It therefore importeth the Prince ſometimes by his 
own Preſence, ſometimes by his Deputation, to per- 
G3 form 
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form that Office: but however occaſion ſhall require, 
it ever behoveth that one only Commancer ought to 
be ; (for Plurality of Chieftains doth rarely or never 
work any good Effect) yet with this Caution, that 
he be of Experience and wile : In bellica prefefura 
maj + a pedtus habendus peritiæ quam virtutis aut morum. 
Ariſt. | 
1 ne. Qualities required in a Chieftain, are theſe : 
Skil. Virtue, Providence, Authority, and Fortune. 
By Skill, we mean he ſhould be of great Knowledge, 
and long Experience; for to make a ſufficient Captain, 
the Information of others, or his own reading is not 
enough: Qui norit qu:s ordo agminis, que cura exploan- 
di, ( uantus urgendo trahendove bello modus. Cic. 
Military Virtue is a certain Vigour or Force both 
of Body and Mind, to exerciſe Soldiers as well in feigned 
War as to fight with the Enemy; and ſummarily a 
Captain ought to be Laborioſus in negotio, fortis in 
tericulo, induſtrius in agendo, celeris in conſiciendo. Cic. 
Next to Virtue we placed Providence as neceſſa 
in great Captains; for being of ſuch Wiſdom they 
will not hazard nor commit more to Fortune than 
Neceſſity ſhall inforce; yet true it is, Fools and vul- 
gar Folks that commend or diſcommend Actions ac- 
cording to Succeſs, were wont to ſay : Cunctatio ſer- 
vilis; ſtatim exequi, Regium eſt. But adviſed and pro- 
vident Captains do think: Temeritas preterquam quod 
ftulta, eſt etiam infelix. Liv. | 
Albeit Providence be the beſt Means of good Speed, 
yet ſome Captains of that Quality and in Skill excel- 
ling, have been in their Actions unlucky ; when 
thers of leſs Sufficiency have marvellouſly prevailed ; 
we may therefore reaſonably ſay with Cicero, Quod 
olim Maximo, Marcello, Scipioni, Mario & ceteris mag- 
ris Imperatoribus, non ſelum propter virtutem, ſed etiam 
prepter fortunam ſæpius imperia mandata, atque exer- 
citus eſſe commiſſos. Cic. 1 ET of 
| . Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, we wiſhed Authority to be in Chiofiains- ; 
for it greatly 1mporteth what Opinion or Conceit the 
Enemy hath of ſuch a Governor, and likewiſe how 
much his Friends and - Confederates do eſteem him: 
but the chief and only Means to maintain Authority, 
is Auſterity and Terror: Dux autoritatem maximam 
ſeveritate ſumat, omnes culpas militares legibus vindicet, 
nulli errantium credatur ignoſcere. Veget. 

Alſo, Experience hath proved that ſuch Chieftains 
as were affable and kind to their Soldiers, were much 
loved, yet did they incur a Contempt: but on the 
other ſide thoſe that commanded ſeverely and terribly, 

although they gained no Good-will, yer were they 
ever obey ed: Dux * inutilis. App 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of Councils in . ar, and Directions tactic and ſtratage- 
matic, with Advice how to make an honourable Peace. 


Fter Men found and framed fit for the War, to 
ſmall or no Purpoſe ſhall they ſerve, unleſs 
they be employed by Wiſdom or good Council: Non 
minus eſt Imperatoris conſilio quam vi perficere. Tac. 
Council in War is of two Sorts ; direct Council and 
indirect; the firſt ſheweth a plain and orderly Courſe 
for proceeding, as to lay hold on Occaſion: for as in 
all other human Actions, Occaſion is of great Force: 
Occaſio in bello ſolet amplius juvare quam virtus. Veget. 
As Occaſions preſented are Means of good Succeſs; 
ſo Fame 2 great Effects in the Wars; there- 
tore it behoveth a Captain to be conſtant, and not apt 


to believe the vain Rumours and Reports of Men : 

Male imperatur, cum regit vulgus duces fuos. Sen. 
Confidence is alſo to be eſchewed, for no Man is 
2 ſurpriſed, than he who feareth leaſt; alſo, 
— of the Enemy hath been occaſion, of great 
G 4 Diſcom- 
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Diſcomfitures ; therefore as a Captain ought not to 
fear, ſo ſhould he not contemn his Enemy: Nimia 


. Þaucia ſemper obnoxia. Emil. 


N 


As Security, and over- much Eſtimation of our own 
Virtue or Valour is hurtful; ſo doth it import every 
good Captain to be well informed, not only of his own 
Forces, but alſo of what Strength the Enemy is: 
Likewiſe, it behoveth him to know the Situation of 
the Country and the Quality of the People, with 
every other Circumſtance. Moreover, the General's 
Honour and Capacity ought to be known with the 
Condition and Nature of the Enemy: Impetus acres 
cunttatione 215 nt, aut in perfidiam mutantur. Tac. 

Temerity in War is alſo dangerous ; for wiſe Cap- 
tains were wont not to enterpriſe any thing without 
Deliberation and good Opportunity, unleſs they were 
thereunto by Neceſſity inforced : In rebus aſperis & 


tenui ſpe, fortifſima quaque conſilia tutiſſima ſunt. 


IV. | | 

Some wiſe Men, not ſuperſtitiouſly but diſcreetly, do 
think prodigious Signs from Heaven or on Earth are 
not to be neglected, neither are Dreams in time of 
War to be contemned : Nam amat benignitas numinis, 
ſeu quod merentur homines, ſeu quod tangitur eorum aſfec- 


tione, his quoque rationibus prodere que impendent. 


Emil. 

A wiſe Captain will alſo wait Opportunities, and ſpy 
out fit Time when the Enemy is wearied ; or pretend- 
ing Fear, draw him into Danger ; which Advantages, 
with many other, are gained chiefly by obſerving of 


Time: Quia fi in occafionis momento, cujus pretervolat 


opportunitas cunttatus paulum fueris, nequicquam mox 
on iſſam querere. Liv. : ; 

Next the Obſervation of Time, the Place is to be 
well conſidered, whether it be for thine Advantage 
or thine Enemy's: Amplius prodeſt locus ſepe quam 


© ir tUS. Veget. . FE. . 
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Thirdly, It importeth much, that Men be well 
ordered, trained, and pr prepa ared for the Fight; for the 
of many Diſadventures, and 

many times a ſmall Supply of choice Soldiers on 
Horſe-back or Foot, doth ſeem to the Enemy very 
terrible: Likewiſe, a ſudden Shout or Conceit hath 
amazed a whole Army: Milites vanis & inanibus, ma- 
gis quam juſtis formidinis cauſis moventur. Curt. | 
Fourthly, It were to good Purpoſe, that in order- 
ing of Men for Fight, Soldiers of one Country or 
Nation, ſhould be ranged together, and above all to 
foreſee, that the leaſt Loſs of Blood be among the 
natural Subjects, and ſo handle the Matter, an the 


chief Slaughter light upon Strangers and Mercenaries : 


Ingens victoriæ _ citra domęſticum ſanguinem bel- 
lanti. Tac. 
The General's own Courage and lively Diſpoſition 


to fight, will greatly animate the Multitude of Sol- 


diers; as a contrary Countenance or Appearance of 
Fear, will exceedingly maze and daunt : Neceſſe eft ad 
fugam parati font, qui ducem ſuum ſentiunt eſperare, 
Veget. 

1 were alſo for thy great Advantage, that the 
Forces ſhould be ordered for the Fight before the 
Enemy be prepared. 

Firſt, For that thou may'ſt the better perform what 
thou thinkeſt fit to be done. 

Secondly, That thereby thine own Forces will there- 
of receive great Courage, being readieſt to aſſail the 
Enemy, and to — the Fight: Plus animi 2 infe- 
renti periculum, quam propulſanti. Liv. 

After Victory, it is not the beſt Policy to execute 
the Enemies with extreme Cruelty, but proceed mo- 
derately; for it ſhall ſuffice the Victory is thine: 
Clauſis ex deſperatione creſcit audacia, & cum ſpei nibil 
eſt, ſumit arma — Veget. 
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Laſtly, I would adviſe that the General ſhould be 

wary in his Actions, and in every Enterprize to fruſ- 
trate the Soldiers from Spoils and Pillage : Spe obſti- 
fit vincentibus pravum inter ipſos n omiſſo beſte 
fpolia conſectandi. Tac. 
Of direct Councils, let that we hana faid. ſuſice. 
We will now ſpeak of Councils indirect, commonly 
called by the GreekWord Stratagems or Subtile Practices: 
Which manner of Proceeding, hath been in times paſt 
of divers grave Writers condemned: Vir nemo menti 
allæ clanculum velit occidere haſtem. Eurip. 
Notwithſtanding the Opinion of this, and divers 
other Writers worthy Credit, it ſeemeth reaſonable, 
and in Piety allowable, that Stratagems and Subtilties 
may be uſed in the War, yet with ſuch Caution as the 
fame may ſtand with Fidelity and Honour : for Fraud 
being uſed contrary to Contracts and A greements made 
with the Enemy, is mere Treachery: As to poiſon 
him or her, a Murtherer to kill him, were plain Atty 

piety : Fæderatum injuſte fallere impium. Liv. | 

Alſo, out of the War covertly to Kill a N 
Enemy by ſecret Aſſault or Pradtice, is not warrant- 
able, either by Faith or Honour ; yet to uſe all Craft, 
Cunning, and Subtilty: in open War, is both allow- 
able and praiſable ; and ſo is thought by Chriſtian 
Writers: Cum juſtum bellum ſuſcipitur, ut aperte pugnet 
guts aut ex inſi ants, mhil ad juſtitiam intereſt. Aug. 

The ſame is alſo approved by divers Authors of 
good Credit : Confiſce froe dolo ſeu firitto comminus 
enſe. The ſame is alſo affirmed by Aenopbon, a 
mbil utilius in bello dolis. 

Thus having briefly touched what Councils are re- 
quired in War, let us conſider how Victory is to be 
uſed ; for the End of every good War is Peace: To 
the enjoying whereof, three Things are required, Wa- 
rineſs, Mercy, and Modeſty ; becauſe over-great Con- 
fidence may happily impeach the End of good Succels. 
Res ſecundæ os, creant. Liv. 


I alſo 
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J alſo wiſh the Victory to be handled mercifully, 
becauſe all Conqueſts are in their own Nature eruel 
enough. And the Ire of inſolent Soldiers, forces the 
Conquered to become deſperate : Graviſſime En ir- 
yitatæ neceſſitatis. Curt. 

To proceed modeſtly, is alſo an honourable Quality 
in him that conquereth: For in proſperous Fortunes, 
Men do hardly refrain covetous and proud Doings; 
yea, ſome good and great Captains have in like Caſes 
forgotten what did beſt hecome them: In rebus ſecundis 


etiam egregii duces inſoleſcunt. Tac. 


After Victory followeth Peace: For if War did ever 
continue, no State or Government could ſtand : There- 
fore how great, or how long ſoever the War be, the 


end muſt be Peace; the Name whereof is not only 


ſweet, but alſo comfortable: Pax una triumphis' innu- 
meris potior. | 

Peace is not only good and profitable to him that is 
victorious, but alſo to thoſe that are victored: Pacem 
reduci velle victori, expedit, victo neceſſe eſt. Tac. 

Nevertheleſs until good and honourable Peace be 
offered, Arms may not be laid afide : Wherein I with 
Tully's Advice to be followed: Bellum gerendum ft; # 


bellum omittemus, pace nunquam fruemur. Liv. 


In Treaty of Peace, two Things muſt be conſidered: 
Firſt, that the Conditions be honourable. To conde- 
ſcend to any baſe Conditions, is unto a princely Mind 
not only great Indignity, but alſo intolerable : Cum 
aignitate potius cadendum, quam cum gnominia ſervien- 
dum. Plut. 

It alſo importeth, the Peace ſhould be ſimple, true, 
and unfeigned; for all feigned and diſſembling 


Amity is to be doubted : Pace ſuſpefa tutius W bellum. 


Mith. 

The fitteſt Seaſon to peak of Peace, is either when 
the War beginneth, or during the Time that the Ene- 
mies be of equal Force; for if the War continueth, it 
muſt behove the weaker to yield to Neceſlity : 9 

ike 
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like the Shipmaſter, who to ſave himſelf doth caſt the 
greateſt Part of his Loading into the Sea: Neceſitati 
pare, quam ne dii quidem ſuperant. Liv. 
Finally, having generouſly defended thy ſelf, and 
performed all Things required in a magnanimous Cap- 
tain, and finding nevertheleſs thy Force inſufficient, it 
cannot be diſhonourable to accept Peace. Wherefore 
laying aſide Hatred and Hope, which are but weak 
Supporters, thou may'ſt recommend thee and thine to 
the approved Diſcretion of an honourable Enemy: 
Victores ſecundæ res in miſerationem ex ira vertunt. Liv. 
Now for as much as every Peace promiſeth Reſt and 
Quiet, as well to the Victorious as to the Victored; we 
may add thereunto, that the Prince victorious receiveth 
thereby Honour, Profit, and Security. For N 
his Happineſs may occaſion Hope of greater Succeſs; 
yet in reſpect of Fortune's Mutability, it ſhall be good 
and glorious to liſten to Peace: Decorum principi eft cum 
 vitleriam propè in manibus habeat, pacem non abnuere, ut 
ſciant omnes te & ſuſcipere juſte bellum & finire. Liv. 
It ſeemeth alſo the more honourable ; for whoſo is 
victorious, doth give Peace and not take it: He alſo 
ſheweth himſelf diſcreet by uſing a Moderation in Vic- 
tory, and no Extremity in ſpoiling, which our wiſe and 
godly Writers have commended : Pacem contemnentes, 
& gloriam appetentes, pacem perdunt & gloriam. Bern. 
Peace is alſo profitable for the Victorious, becauſe 
continual War breedeth Wearineſs, and of violent Pro- 
ceeding Deſperation and Peril cometh : Maximi & 
mortiferi morſus eſſe ſolent morientium beſtiarum. Sen. 
Likewiſe Peace is more aſſured than any Victory : 
Hope of the one is in thine own Power; the other in 
the hand of God : Add thereunto the Force of For- 
tune, which hath great Power in all human Actions: 
In rebus ſecundis nibil in quenquam ſuperbè ac violenter 
conſulere decet, nec præſenti credere fortune, cum quid 
ve / per ferat, incertus ſts. Sen. 


Alſo 
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c Alſo Conditions of Peace ought to be'rexfonableand 

1 freely beſtowed: For no People can live contented 
| under ſuch a Law as forceth them to loath the State 

'S wherein they are: Miſera pax bello bene mutatur. Sen. 

t ES: — — — — 

e CHAP; XAT 

: Of Civil War, with the Canfes and Remedies thereof. 


T HE greateſt and moſt grievous Calamity that 

can come to any State, is ; Civil War; for therein 
Subjects take Arms againſt their Prince, or among 
themſelves, whereof followeth a Miſery more lamen- 
table than can be deſcribed : Non ætas, non dignitas 
quenquam protegit, quo minus ſtupra cadibus, & cædes 
ſtupris miſceantur. Tac. 
The firſt Cauſe of Civil War proceedeth of Deſtiny, 

for God in his own divine Providence, foreſeeth many 
Years before, that great and mighty Empires ſhall be 


ruined. 


In ſe magna ruunt : Letis hinc numina rebus 
Creſcendi poſuere modum— Lucan. 


The ſecond Cauſe is Exceſs, Riot, and diſſolute 
Life; for nothing breedeth Civil Fury ſo ſoon as over- 
great Happineſs; alſo pompous Apparel, Banqueting, 
and prodigal Spending, conſumeth Riches, and Plenty 
is turned into Poverty; for by theſe means are Men 
brought into Deſperation : Rapaciſſimo cuique ac perdi- 
tiſſimo, non agri aut fænus, ſed ſola inſtrumenta vitiorum 
i manebunt. Tac. 
n Now to conſider how Deſtiny might be eſchewed, 
— were in vain: For ſuch a Remedy no Wit or Wiſdom 
22 can deviſe ; being the Decree of God, no doubt it is 
r inevitable: Ia fato placuit, nullius rei eodem ſemper loco 
4 ſtare fortunam. Sen. 
There is nothing exempt from the Peril of Mutation; 
0 | the Earth, Heavens, and whole World is chereunto 
ſubject: 
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ſubject : Certis eunt cuncta temporibus ; naſci debent, eref- 


cere, extingui. Sen. 

Touching the ſecond Cauſes of Civil War, "aha 
Remedies may be uſed, becauſe it proceedeth of Fac- 
tion, Sedition, or Tyranny. I call Faction a certain 
Aſſociation of divers Perſons, combined to the Offence 
of others. It proceedeth often of private or public 
Diſpleaſure, and more often of A bition: Nemo 
eorum qui in Rep. ver ſantur, quos vincat, * quibus 
vincatur, aſpicit. Sen. 

1. Factions are of two ſorts; for either they conſiſt 


of many or of tew Perſons : both be dangerous, but 


the former more apt to take Arms; and that Party 
which proveth weakeſt, prayeth Arms of foreign 
Forces. 

2. The other Faction wherein are fewer Partakers, 
be commonly great Perſonages, or Men of more Im- 
portance than ordinary People; and that proveth moſt 
perilous and bloody: Nobilium fafiones trahunt ad ſe, 
S in partes, univerſum etiam popylum. Ariſt. 

Albeit ſome wiſe Men have held Opinion that Fac- 


tions are neceſſary, yet cannot that Conceit be reaſon- 


ably maintained, unleſs it be upon. Confines, and in 
ſuch Places where Conſpiracy is feared, which Cato in 
his private Family uſed : Semper contentiunculas aliquas 


aut di aifſenſum inter ſervos callide ſerebat, ſuſpectam habens 


nimiam concordiam eorum, metuenſque. Plut. | 

Factions amongſt the Nobility, are ſometimes ſup- 
preſſed by forbidding Colours, or unknown Badges 
to be worn; alſo to inhibit Names or Watch-words of 
Mutinies is neceſſary, which was Mecenas Counſel to 
Auguſtus; and Ariſtotle thinketh it fit, that Laws 
ſhould be made againſt the Factions of Noblemen : 
Nobilium contentiones & partes etiam legibus oportet pro- 
hibere conari. Ariſt. 

Another Cauſe of Civil War, we call Sedition, which 
is a ſudden Commotion or Aſſembly of common Peo- 
ple, againſt their Prince or his Magiſtrates; the oo 
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nal of which Diſorders may proceed of divers Cauſes, 
but chiefly of Oppreſſion: Iminentium periculorum re- 
medium, ipſa pericula arbitrari. Ariſt. 

Again, Fear may be the Occaſion of Sedition, as 
well in him that hath done Injury, as in him that look- 
eth to be injured, and is deſirous to prevent it before 
it cometh. It may proceed alſo of over- great Mild - 
neſs in Government: Non miſeriis ſed licentia, tantum 
concitum turbarum, laſcivire magis plebem quam ſævire. 
Liv. | 3” 24 Tir 

Sedition many times ariſeth of Poverty, or of the 
Artificers, whoſe Arts are grown out of uſe, and con- 
ſequently no means whereof they can live: Semper in 
civitate, quibus opes nulls ſunt, bonis ixvident, vetera 
odere, nova expetunt, odia rerum ſuarum mutari oumia 
ſtudent. Sab. | 1 

Laſtly, Sedition cometh of Tyranny, Inſolency, or 
mutinous Diſpoſition of certain Captains, Cavaliers, or 
Ringleaders of the People: For albeit the Multitude 
is apt to Innovation, yet doth it ſtand firm, until ſome 
firſt Mover taketh the Matter in hand: Multitudo om- 
nis, ſicut mare, per ſe immobilis. Liv. 

Of theſe Movers ſome are ambitious, who wanting 
other Means to aſpire, hope by Practice of Sedition, 
to compaſs their Deſigns; or elſe they are Unthrifts, 
who having conſumed their own, ſeek by Violence to 
poſſeſs themſelves of other Men's: Or elſe they are 
vain and light Perſons, that without Cauſe or Reaſon 
attempt Innovation, themſelves know not for what : 
Non tam præmiis periculorum, quam ipfis periculis lets, 
pro certis & olim partis, nova, ambigua, ancipitia 
malunt. 0 bs 5 
Thus having told the Cauſes of Sedition, I with the 
Remedies were prepared: Onme malum naſcens facile 
opprimitur, inveteratum fit plerumque robuſtius. Cic. 

The firſt way to ſuppreſs Sedition, is Elequence and 
excellent Perſuaſion, which bftentimes worketh great 
Effects among the Multirude ; chiefly when it 2 

5 | | Fa 
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eth from ſome reverend and grave Perſon, for” his 
Wiſdom and Integrity of Life honoured : For the 
Prince himſelf is not to take this Office in hand, unleſs 
Neceſſity ſo inforce : Integra autoritas principis majori- 
bus remediis ſervetur. Tac. | 
If Perſuaſion cannot prevail, then Force muſt com- 
pel : But before ſuch violent Proceedings, uſe Art and 
Cunning either to appeaſe the Feople, or at leaſt to 
diſunite them; and rather if the Prince do offer fair 


and promiſe plauſibly : Verba apud populum plurimum 


valent. Tac, 

It is lawful alſo in ſuch Caſes for Princes to uſe Sub- 
tilty; and the ſame not prevailing, to waſh away the 
Stain thereof with Clemency : For when Arms are 
laid down, and every one yielded, general Puniſhment 


were needleſs: Omnium culpa fuit, paucorum fit pena. 


Tac. 

The laſt Cauſe of Sedition we named Tyranny, 
which is a certain violent Government, exceeding the 
Laws of God and Nature. The Difference between 
Kings and Tyrants is this; the one employeth Arms 


in Defence of Peace, the other uſeth them to terrify 


thoſe of whom his Cruelty hath deſerved Hate : Aufer- 
re, trucidare, rapere, falſis nominibus imperium, atque ubi 
ſolitudinem fecerint, pacem appellant. Tac. 

The Quality of Tyrants is to eſteem Promoters 


more than good Miniſters, becauſe thoſe Men are the 


Scourge of infinite others. They are alſo Protectors of 
impious Perſons, and ſtand in daily doubt of noble and 
virtuous Men: Nobilitas, opes, amiſſi geſtique bono ret, 
pro crimine : et ob virtutes certiſſimum exitium. Tac. 
Tyrants do alſo endeavour to ſuppreſs the Know- 


ledge of Letters and civil Life, to the End all 


Arts ſhall be exiled, and Barbariſm introduced: Pellunt 
ſapientiæ profeſſores, & omnes bonas artes in exilium 
agunt. Tac. BL 
Theſe and ſuch like, be the Conditions of Tyrants, 
who for the moſt part are depofed and lain ; for as 
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Kings live long, and deliver their Dominions to their 
Children and Poſterity, ſo Tyrants being feared and 
hated of all Men, cannot continue in their Eſtate. 


Ad generum Cereris fine cæde & vulnere pauci 
Deſcendunt reges & ſicca morte Tyranni. Juven. 


The Remedies of theſe Miſchiefs which proceed 
from the Violence of ſuch a Prince, are Perſecution or 
Patience. Many generous Spirits have uſed the firſt; 
perſuading themſelves rather to die, than endure the 
Sight of a Tyrant. Alſo the Gretians Cid think it a 
Service acceptable, to murder the Ferſon of ſuch an 
impious Prince: Græci homines deorum honores tribue- 
bant iis qui Tyrannos necaverunt. Cic. 

Nevertheleſs, in Chriſtian Conſideration the other 
Courſe is to be taken: Let Patience therefore encoun- 
ter this Miſchief ; for ſeeing all Kings, as well the bad 
as the good, be ſent by God, they muſt be endured : 
Res eſt gravis occidere regalem ſtirpem. Homer. | 

Perſecution is not only perilous, . but for the moſt 
part unfortunate: For thereof preſent Revenge is 
taken by that Prince that ſucceedeth: Facinoris ejus 
ultor eft, quiſquis ſucceſſerit. Tac. | | 
The Murder of 1yrants is alſo followed with many 
Inconveniencies, worſe than Civil War itſelf : Princi- 
pes boni, votis expetendi, qualeſcunque tolerandi. Tac. 

For as Fire, Floods, and other inevitable Plagues 
are neceſſarily to be ſuffered : So evil Princes in their 
Covetouſneſs and Cruelty, ought to be patiently en- 
dured, becauſe their Office is to command, and Sub- 
jets mult obey : Iidigna, digna habenda ſunt, Rex que 
facit. Seth pork 

And as it is the uſe of vulgar People to find Faults 
in the long Reign of Princes; ſo the Ambition of 
great Subjects is deſirous of Novelty : Præſens impe- 
14m /ubaitis ſemper grave. Thucyd. | 

ol To 
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To conclude, we ſay that the beſt Remedy againſt. 
Tyranny, is Patience: For ſo long as Men are, fo long 
will Vices be: Regum ingenia toleranda, neque uſui cre= 
bre mutationes. Tac. 


* 


CHAP. XXV. 
Collection of Political Obſervations, (confirmed by 
| Reaſon and Experience) advertiſing Princes, Stateſ- 
men, and private Perſons, how to demean themſelves 
in all Fcrtunes and Events, 


O the Perfections of Men, three Things are ne- 
ceſſarily required; Nature, Nurture, and Uſe: 
The firſt giveth Capacity, Aptneſs, and Underſtand- 
ing, which are Graces from above. Nurture, is 
Learning, Knowledge, Art or Order. Uſe, is Practice, 
Experience, and orderly Obſervation; whereof may be 
conceived, that Nature alone ſufficeth not; nor can 
Nurture work any good Effect, where natural Aptneſs 
wanteth; and they can frame no Perfection, unleſs Ex- 
perience be alſo conjoined: Nemo naſcitur ſapiens, ſed 
fit. Sen. | | 
Ambaſſadors, Negotiants, and generally all other 
Miniſters of mean Fortune, in converſation with 
Princes and Superiors, muſt uſe great Reſpect, ſhew- 
ing themſelves rather ceremonious than preſumptuous, 
and acknowledge their Obligation great, for the Favour 
and Grace they find in thoſe which might command 
them. | 
It is no Wiſdom ever to commend or diſcommend 
the Actions of Men by their Succeſs ; for oftentimes 
ſome Enterprizes attempted by good Counſel; end un- 
fortunately ; and others unadviſedly taken in hand, 
have happy Succeſs. Whoſe then commendeth incon- 
ſiderate Counſels, for their fortunate Event, thereby 
encourageth Men to jar, and diſcomfort the wiſer Sort 
| 5 90 
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to f peak what they know, and by Experienoe have 


proved. 

In Actions public, and every other Matter of 
great moment, the Beginning is well to be conſidered: 
For afterwards it lieth not in our Power, without diſ- 
honour to abandon what was begun. 

The Time doth not always ſerve, nor is apt Occaſion 
always offered to enterprize what we would; yet who- 
ſo doth expect every Opportunity, ſhall either attempt 
nothing at all, or if he do, the ſame for the moſt part 
turneth to his own Diſadvantage. 

When any Reſolution is taken, ichey with over 
great Haſte, or too much Affection, ſeldom it receiveth 
good Succeſs : For he that doth the one, hath no lei- 
jure to conſider; the other tranſporteth the Mind, ſo as 
it cannot conceive more than that which preſently 
preſſeth. 

To theſe we add athers; I mean ſome of them that 
have leiſure, and are void of Affection, yet for want of 
natural Capacity; or for continual Negligence in their 
doings, never bring any thing well to paſs. 

Whoſo deſireth to be beloved in a Commenwealth, : 
muſt reſt content with that which Men do give, and 
the Laws allow him to take; ſo ſhall he neither incur 
Danger nor Envy: For indeed, that which is take nor 
extorted from others, and not that which is given, | 
doth make Men hated. 

Arms, Laws, and Religion, may not in any well | 
govern'd State be diſ-joined ; for every one of them in 
particular maintaineth them all united. | 

In Actions of War, Courage and Conduct are of 
great neceſſity z yet all good Government conſiſteth in 
uſing the Virtues moral; and in handling the Matter 
of martial Policy, it is fit to imitate the Proceedings of 
antient and approved Captains. 

Among mortal Men, there is nothing more common 
than to believe the Eſtate of one Man to be better than 
another; for hereof it cometh, that every one endea- 
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voureth rather to take from others with Travel, than to 
enjoy his own with Reſt. 

The State of Princes is good, being well uſed; fo 
is the Fortune of private Men, if therewith they be 
contented. The rich Man liveth happily, ſo long as 
he uſeth his Riches temperately ; and the poor Man 
that patiently endureth his Wants, is rich enough. 

Whenſoever a Man is fo dangerouſly diſtreſſed, as ei- 
ther proceeding or ſtanding, he liveth in like Peril, then 
doth it behove him in.any wiſe to reſolve upon Action. 
The Reaſon is, that ſo long as nothing is done, the 
ſame Accidents that caufed his Dangers, do ſtill re- 
main in their former Force; but if he endeavour to 
enterprize ſomewhat, either he may meet with Means 
to make him ſecure, or at the hardeſt, ſhew himſelf of 
ſo great Courage and Wit, as he dare and can attempt 
a Way to do it. 
. Ir ſeemeth a Thing of great Difficulty, or rather im- 

poſſible for any Prince or Magiſtrate to eſchew the 
evil Speech, and bad Report of Men; for if they be 
good and virtuous, then they incur che back- biting 
of lewd Perſons; if evil, then will all good Men ex- 
claim againſt them. 

All Commonwealths ought to defive Peace, yet it 
is neceſſary ever to be prepared for War; becauſe 
Peace diſarmed is weak, and without Reputation: 
Therefore the Poets feign, that Pallas the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, did always appear armed. . 

Every Prince (well adviſed) ought to govern his 
Subjects and Servants in ſuch ſort, that by his Affabi - 
lity and Virtue they may be induced rather to ſerve 
ui rag than for Pay or Hope of Preferment. For 
otherwiſe doing, whenſoever the Prince ſhall want 
| Means to pay, the Subjects likewiſe will fail of Good- 

will to ſerve. But he that faithfully loveth, doth nei- 
ther in 3 become arrogant, nor in contrary 
Fortune retire, or complain of the ſmall Favour he 

findeth; 
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findeth : For (till Death) Love and Life remain at the 
Prince's Commandment. 


Where poor Men find Juſtice, evil Men are puniſh- 
ed, Meaſures and Weights be juſt, Youth well nur- 


a ned and old Folk free from Avarice, there is the 


Commonwealth good and perfect. 

In War between —— Neutrality is com- 
mendable; for by that means we eſchew many Troubles 
and great Expences, ſo long as the Forces of either 
Side be ſo equal in Strength, as we need not fear the 


VF ictory of any: For ſo long their Diſcord is our Se- 


curity, and oftentimes offereth us means to increaſe our 
State and Reputation, 

The chief Reaſons to move Was, are, the Juſtice 
of the Cauſe, the Facility of Succeſs, and che Profit 


of the Victory. 


In all human Actions it behoveth to accom acts 
the Counſel of Men unto preſent Neceſlity, and never 
to expoſe Security to manifeſt Peril ; nor hope of that 
which without great Difficulty or Impoſſbility cannot 
be obtained. 

Itis the Nature of Men having eſcaped one Extreme, 
which by Force they were conſtrained long to endure, 
to run headlong into the other Extreme, forgetting 
that Virtue doth always conſiſt in the Mean. 

The Multitude is inclined to Innovation, and eaſily 
induced by falſe Perſuaſion, and conſequently eaſily 
tranſported by ſeditious Leaders. 

Men are naturally diſpoſed to fear thoſe Things 
which threaten Danger and Terror : yet unleſs theſe 


Perils by ſome new Accident be daily revived, that 


Fear by little and little vaniſheth, and Security recover- 
eth the Place. 


Whoſo findeth himſelf conan or not reſpected, 
becometh diſcontent; which Humour in generous 
Minds, breedeth oftentimes adventurous Imaginations, 


| Whereot audacious Attempts have followed, chiefly in 
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Perſons of Authority and Reputation 3 for he that 
hopeth no Good, feareth no Evil: Yet true it is, that 
dangerous Enterpriſes, the more they be thought upon, 
the leſs Hope they give of good Succeſs, for which 
reaſon Confpiracies not ſuddenly executed, are for the 
moſt part revealed or abandoned. 

All People do naturally imitate the Anne of 
their Prince, and obſerving his Proceedings, reſolve 
to hate or love him: But if they happen once to hate 
the Prince, then his Doings, good or evil, are after- 
wards not good; but if at the Beginning he gained 
the Love of the People, then every bad Action is re- 
puted a Virtue; as though he could not be induced to 
do amiſs, without good Cauſe or Reaſon. 

Greatly are Princes deceived, if in the Election of 
Miniſters they more reſpect their own particular Aﬀec- 
tion, than the Sufficiency of the Perſon elected. 

A Prince having conquered any new Dominion, is 
thereby rather incumbered than ſtrengthened, unleſs 
the ſame be after well governed; and ſeldom is it 
ſeen, that a Principality by ill means gotten, hath been 
long enjoyed. 

As to the Perfection of the whole Body, Soundneſs 
of Head only ſufficeth not, unleſs the other. Members 
alſo do their Office; even fo it is not enough that a 
Prince be faultleſs, but it behoveth alſo that the Mas 
giſtrates and Miniſters ſhould perform their Duty. 

Great Princes rarely reſiſt their Appetites, as for 
the moſt Part private Men can; for they being always 
honoured and obeyed, do ſeldom with Patience endure 
the want of any thing reaſonable, as being perſuaded 
that what they deſire is juſt, and that their Command- 
ment hath Power to remove all Difficulties. _ 

All Men are naturally good, when no reſpect of 
Profit or Pleaſure draws them to become evil. But 
this World's Corruption, and our Frailty is ſuch, a 
raps $05 and —_ for our r Intereſt we incline 


* 
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to the worſt; which was the Cauſe that wiſe Law- 
makers found out Reward and Puniſhment : The one 
to incite Men to good, the other to fear them from 
being evil. 

A Tyrant endeavoureth to maintain his Eſtate b 
three Means. Firſt, he practiſeth to hold all Sub) jects 
in extream awe, and to. be baſely minded, to the end 
they ſhould want Courage to take Arms againſt him, 
Secondly, he kindleth Diffidence and Diſcord among 
the great Men; thereby to remove occaſion of Con- 
ſpiracy and Combination. Laſtly, he holdeth them 
diſarmed and idle, ſo as they neither know, nor can 
attempt any thing againſt him. 

To govern, is nothing elſe but to hold Subjects i in 
Love and Obedience; for i in reſpect of the End they 
ought not, and in regard of the other they cannot at- 
tempt any thing contrary to the Governor's Will, and 
their Duty. ' 

The Laws and Ordinances of a Common-weal, 6 
made at the Beginning thereof when Men were good, 
do often prove unprofitable when they are become 
evil; and therefore new Laws are made according to 
the Accidents which happen. 

The Diſcontent or Diſorder of People is ever occa- 
ſioned by the Inequality of their Goods, becauſe the 
poorer Sort would be made equal with the rich; but 
the Offence that grows among great Men, is the Peſire 

of Honour; for they being equal, do endeavour to a- 
ſpire to equal Authority. | 

A Prince that deſireth by means of his Ambaſſador 
to deceive another Prince, muſt firſt abuſe his own 
Ambaſſador, to the End he ſhould do and ſpeak with 
more Earneſtneſs, being indeed perſuaded that the In- 
tent and Meaning of his Maſter is ſimple, which hap- 
ly would not, were he privy that his Prince's Meaning 
were to diſſemble. This Courſe is alſo commonly 
holden by thoſe that by Employment of a third Perſon 
would perſuade any —_ feigned or falſe. 
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For the Performance of Conditions in Treaty of 
Peace, or League of Amity, the Promiſes, Vows, and 
Oaths of Princes, are of great Effect; yet becaule Fi- 
delity in a Man is not ever certain, and Time doth 
daily offer Occaſions of Variation; there is no Aſſu- 
rance ſo ſecure and good, as to ſtand ſo prepared as the 
Enemy may want able Means how to oftend. 

To reſolve in Matters doubttul, or anſwer Requeſts 
which we are not willing to grant, the leaſt offenſive 
Way 1s not to uſe direct Denial, but by Delays prolong 
the Time, and ſo in place of Effect, afford good Ex- 
pectation. 

The old Proverb ſaith; Megiſtratus virum oftendit : 
which is no leſs true than antient: for Men in fuch 
Fortune, are occaſioned not only to make Proof of 

their Sufficiency, but alſo to diſcover, their Affections; 
— the more their Greatneſs is, the leſs reſpect they 
have to contain thoſe Paſſions which are natural. 

Albeit great Troubles and continual Adverſity ſeem 
inſupportable; yet is there nothing more dangerous, 
than over- much Proſperity; and being preſſed by new 
Appetites, they diſturb their own Security. = ata 

In ſpeaking of Occurrents doubtful, it 1s always 
Wiſdom to feign Ignorance, or at leaft alledge that 
we believe them not: for moſt commonly they are 
utterly untrue, or far other than vulgarly is believed. 

The YEtions of Men are commonly liked or diſal- 
lowed, according to the bad or good Succeſs ; attri- 
buting that to Counſel which lometimes is due to 
Fortune. 

The Multitude of Men were wont to be more pleaſ- 
ed with ſudden than flow Reſolutions, and many times 
account thoſe Enterprizes generous, which are raſhly 
and inconſiderately attempted. 

Great Difference there 1s between Subjefts deſperate, 
and others which are only diſcontented : For the one 
deſire nothing but preſent Alteration, which they en- 
deavour with all Hazard ; the other with for Innova- 

| tion, 
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tion, inciting any Motion or Practice, becauſe their 


Intent is to attend Time, and that Occaſion may pre- 
ſent itſelf. F 1 0 
A Benefit beſtowed on him who thinketh himſelf 


greatly injured, doth not ſuffice to raſe the ſame out 


of his Memory, chiefly if the Benefit be given at ſuch 
time, as no mere Motion, but Neceſſity, may ſeem the 
Occaſion thereof. | | 
That Peace ought to be deſired which removeth 
Suſpicion, which aſſureth us from Peril, which bring- 
eth Quiet certain, and acquitteth us of Expences : But 
when it worketh contrary Effects, it may be called a 
dangerous War, covered with the Name of deceitful 
Truſt, not unlike a perilous Poiſon miniſtred in heu 
of a wholſome Medicine. | | * 
The Effect of Things, and not external Shew or 
ſeeming, Qught to be regarded; yet it is incredible 
what great Grace is gained by courteous Speech and 


Affability: the Reaſon whereof is, as I ſuppoſe, that 


every Man believeth he doth, merit more than indeed 
he is worthy, and conſequently holdeth himſelf injured, 
whenſoever he findeth Men not to afford him like 
Eſtimation. | | 

Men ought in any wiſe, to refrain to do or ſay any 
thing which may offend, for which reſpect it were 
great Folly either in Preſence or Abſence, to utter diſ- 
pleaſing Speech, unleſs Neceſlity inforceth. 

The Matters whereof Counſellors are chiefly to con- 
ſider, be five: The Prince's Revenue, Peace and War, 
Defence, Traffic, and what Laws are to be made. 

In giving Counſel, divers Things are to be obſerved; 


but amongſt them are two of more Importance: Firſt, 


it behoveth, that he who is -counſelled, ſhould be 
wie : for ſeeing Counſel is nothing elſe but a certain 


_ conſiderate Diſcourſe of Things, to be done or not 


done; if he who is to take Counſel be not of Diſ- 
cretion, then will he refuſe all good Advice offered, 
and rather inclige to that which his own F =_ 1 
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fefteth, becauſe the Want of Judgment draweth him, 
to take Pleaſure in vain Things. And as one incapable 
of what is good and true, will follow that which is evil 
and falſe : So on the other Side, if he that giveth Coun- 
ſel be not faithful, then will he a thouſand Ways diſ- 
guiſe and diſemble the Truth, and conſequently mif- 
carry the Mind of him that is counſelled ; yea in the 
End utterly abuſe him. 

The Affairs and Proceedings of the World are ft 
yariable, and accompanied with ſo many Chances and 
Changes, as impoſlible it ſeemeth to judge what is beſt: 
Therefore Experience informeth, that the Conjectures 
of the moſt wiſe, prove vain and uncertain. T there- 
fore miſlike the Judgment of thoſe Men, that will let 
flip Opportunity of preſent Good, (though it be ſmall) 
for fear of a tuture Evil, notwithſtanding it be greater, 
unleſs the Evil be very near at hand, or certain. For 
if that do not follow which is feared, then wilt thou 
repent to have omitted that which was deſired. 

Whenſoever a general Opinion is conceived, of the 
fingular Virtue and Knowledge of any Man, although 
he be indeed ignorant, and far unworthy that account, 
yet it is hard to remove ſuch a ſettled Conceit ; the Rea- 
ſon is, that Men having at the firſt given Credit to 
tommon Report, do make thereof ſo deep an Impreſ- 
ſion, as afterwards without great Difficulty cannot be 


removed. 


The Bodies of Men, Windo and Money, may 
juſtly be called the Sinews of War, yet of them 
the two firſt are more neceſſary, for Men and Arms 
have means to find Money and Meat; but Money 
and Meat cannot ſo eaſily find Soldiers and Swords. 

One wiſe General having but a thouſand Men, is 
more to be feared and eſteemed, than twenty Com- 
manders of equal Authority ; for they being common- 
ly of divers Humours, or judging diverſiy, do never, 
or very rarely, what is to be done, and Saſk uently 
loſe much Time before any Reſolution can be taken. 


A Prince 
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A Prince of mean Force, ought not in any wiſe to 

adventure his - Eſtate upon one Day's Fight; for 
if he be victorious, he gaineth nothing but Glory; but 
if he loſe, he is utterly ruined. 
The moſt Part of Men are delighted with Hiſtories, 
for the Variety of Accidents therein contained ; yet are 
there few that will imitate what they read, and find 
done by others ;. being perſuaded that 12 is not 
only hard, but impoſſible; as though the Heavens 
and Men were changed in their Motion or Order, and 
Power, which they anciently had. 

The Nature of Men is ſuch, as will not endeavour 
any Thing good, unleſs they be forced thereunto: for 
where Liberty aboundeth, there Confuſion and Diſor- 
der follow. It is therefore {uppoſed, that Hunger and 
Poverty make Men induſtrious; but good Laws in- 
force them to be honeſt : For if Men were of them- 
ſelves good, then Laws were needleſs. 

There are two Kinds of Adulation : The firſt pro- 
ceedeth from a ſubtle Malice, the ſecond cometh by an 
ordinary Uſe of Converſation ; the one tendeth to Pro- 
fit and Deceiving, the other hath no further Deſign 
than a Reſpect or Fear to offend ; whereunto the moſt 
honeſt are in ſome ſort bound. ' Whoſo bindeth him- 
{elf to Flattery, doth thereby bewray his Intent, either 
to gain, or not to loſe than he hath ; for the Perſon 
flattered, is always ſuperior to him that doth flatter ; ; 
or at leaſt one, as may in ſome fort ſtand him in ſtead. 
It may therefore be inferred, that only Men of baſe 
and miſerable Condition, and ſuch as cannot help or 
hurt, be free from Flatterers. And contrarywiſe, 
magnanimous and fortunate Folk, proud Men, and 
ſuch as content themſelves with their preſent Eſtate, 
are ſeldom found to be Flatterers. 

Every wiſe Prince doth pre- ſuppoſe that Times of 
Trouble may come, and that on all ſuch Occaſions he 
thall be forced to uſe the Service of Men diverſly qua- 
lied. His Study therefore is in the mean time {6 
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to entertain them, as when thoſe Storms ariſe he m 

reſt aſſured to command them; for whoſoever per- 
ſuades himſelf by preſent Benefits to gain the Good- 
will of Men, when Perils are at hand, ſhall be de- 


In ancient Times Princes and Governors were wont, 
when Peace and Security were moſt like to continue, 
to find or feign Occaſions to draw their Subjects to 
Fear, to the End that Doubt might move them to be 
more careful of their own Well-doing ; for well 
they knew it a general Defect in Men to be reachleſs, 
and never willing to uſe Induſtry, unleſs by Neceſſity 
they were conſtrained. | 


All Hiſtories do ſhew, and wiſe Politicians do hold 


it neceſſary, that for the bee ee . of every Com- 


monweal, it behoveth to pre- ſuppoſe that all Men are 
evil, and will declare themſelves ſo to be when Oc- 
caſion is offered; for albeit ſome Inconvenience doth 
lie hid for a Time, it proceedeth from a covert Occa- 
ſion, which for want of Experience was not found 
until Time, the Mother of Truth, diſcover it. 
Neutrality is always a Thing dangerous and diſal- 
lowable, becauſe it offendeth all Parties: He that is 


ſtrong looketh to be aſſiſted in his Greatneſs; and he 


that is weak not being defended, holdeth himſelf of- 
tended : the one is not affured from Foes, and the 
other holdeth no Friends. | 
Albeit, Neutrality procure 3 Quiet and Secu- 
rity, during the Troubles of others; yet after the 
ſame falleth out a Diſadvantage, becauſe it entertain- 
eth a certain Falſeneſs, and ſo in ſhort Space will be 
perceived, not unlike thoſe Men that borrow upon 
Uſury; for albeit they enjoy a certain Time, with- 
out Trouble or Charge, yet the ſame being ſpent, and 
the Day of Payment come, they then feel the great 
Danger which their ſhort Pleaſure hath purchaſed. 
Whoſo examineth all human Actions, ſhall find that 


in eſchewing one Inconvenience, we preſently incur 


another. 


J 
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another. As for Example, if we endeavour to make 
our Dominions mighty, it behoveth to have the ſame 
fully repleniſned with People, and well armed, and 
ſo being, they are not eaſily governed. On the other 
ſide, if our Country be not well-peopled, or diſarm'd, 
then it is eaſily holden in Obedience; yet therewith ſo 
weak, that it can neither increaſe the Bounds thereof, 
nor defend itſelf. It is therefore neceſſary in all our 
Deliberations, to conſider what Inconvenience is leaſt, 


and chooſe that, as the beſt : for to find all perfect, 


void and ſecure of Suſpect or Imperfection, is im- 
poſſible. 5 

A Prince being inſtantly required to take Part with 
other Princes, the one being in Arms againſt the other, 
if he deny both, incurreth the Suſpicion of both, and 


may be thought to have ſecret Intelligences with one 


or both of them; ſo as either of them ſhall account 
him an Enemy, and conſequently he that proves victo- 
rious will be revenged; and the other holding him 
ſuſpected, will not acknowledge his Friendſhip. 

It is the uſe of Men to preſume much upon their 
own Merit, and ſeeing the Succeſs of ſome others to 
be ſuch, as without Cauſe or Deſert are aſpired to 
Dignity, thereby encouraged they promiſed to them- 
ſelves the like: Nevertheleſs being entered into the 
Courſe of their Deſign, and finding many Croſſes 


and Impeachments, they do not a little repent their 


Over-weening and Preſumption, but alſo many times 
utterly abandon their raſh.and unadviſed Enterprize; 
neither can I think that the Virtue or Sufficiency of 
any Man, without the Favour of the Heaveas, can ad- - 
vance him; for as the Poet faith, Nec velle juvat, 
Potiu ſve nocet, ſi fata repugnant. ö ; 
Whoſo ſerveth a Prince far from his Preſence, 
ſhall with great Difficulty content him, For if he 
commit any Error, it ſhall be aggravated : beſides 
that the Inſtructions ſent unto him cannot be particu- - 
larly conceived, becauſe the State of worldly Things 


doth * | 
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doth daily alter. Alſo, to ſerve aloof, is a Thing full 
of Danger and far from Reward ; which Inconve- 
nience may, for the moſt part, be avoided by him 
that attendeth near to his Prince's Perſon. 7 

Let no Man that cometh to ſerve in Court, aſſure 
himſelf by his Wiſdom to be advanced, or eſchew all 
Encounters. Neither is he to bear himſelf ſo careleſs 
as to commit all to Fortune, but be perſwaded that 
this worldly Life is like to a Voyage at Sea; where- 
in albeit Art, with the Favour of the Wind, may 
do much; yet can we not aſſure ourſelves to arrive 
ſafe in the Haven appointed; for daily Experience doth 
ſhew, that ſome ſtrong Ships in the calmeſt Weather 


are drowned or impeached by the Way, when others 


much weaker and diſarmed paſs ſecurely. 


Among Men worthy of Commendation, thoſe 
have merited beſt that firſt planted true Religion : 


next, they that framed Kingdoms and Common- 


wealths ; the third Place is due to ſuch as have aug- 
mented or enlarged their Dominions ; laſtly, learned 
Men deſerve Fame and Memory : And as every of 
theſe are worthy of Fame and Honour, ſo ought they 
to be accounted infamous that introduce Atheiſm, or - 
the Subverſion of Kingdoms, or are become Enemies 
to Learning and Virtue. | | 

Whoſoever taketh in hand to govern a Multitude, 
either by way of Liberty or Principality; and cannot 
aſſure himſelf of thoſe Perſons that are Enemies to 
that Enterprize, doth frame a State of ſhort Perſeve- 
rance; yet it is true that ſuch Princes be unfortunate; 
as for their own Security, are inforced to hold a Courſe 
extraordinary, and have the Multitude their Enemy; 
for he that hath few Foes, may with ſmall Diſhonour 


be aſſured ; but he that is generally hated can by no 


Means live aſſured ; and the more Cruelty he uſeth, 
the weaker his Principality proveth. 


In commending another Man, great Moderation is: 
tobe uſed ; for as Contumely offendeth him againſt whom 
it 
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it is uſed; ſo great Praiſe, beſides that it is uttered 
with Danger to his Judgment that ſpeaketh it, the 
ſame doth oftentimes offend him that heareth it. For 
Self-love which commonly poſſeſſeth Men, cauſes: the. 
Good or Evil we hear, to be meaſured with our own. 
And conſequently every Man that is touched with 
like Deſerts. and Defects, doth grow offended that his 
Commendation is not ſet forth, and feareth leſt his 
Imperfection ſhould be diſcovered. 7 | | 

It is often, or rather ever ſeen, that the Force' of 
Leagues not uſed in their firſt Heat, becomes cold; 
becauſe Suſpicion ſoon entereth, which in ſhort Space 
will deſtroy whatſoever was concluded, and may. not 
without long Time be rejoined. 2 2 

The Power of Ambition, which poſſeſſeth the Minds 
of Men, is ſuch, as rarely or never ſuffereth them to 
reſt : The Reaſon thereof is, that Nature hath fram- 
ed in them a certain Diſpoſition to deſire all Things, 
but not power to obtain them ; ſo as our Deſires being 
greater than our Power, thereof followethDifcontent-and 
evil Satisfaction. Hereof alſo proceedeth the Varia- 
tion of Fortune; for ſome Men deſiring to get, and 
others fearing to loſe that they have gotten, do occa- 
ſion one Man to injure another, and conſequently 
public Wars do follow; by Means whereof, one 


Country is ruined, and another enlarged. 


Princes of great Power, andchiefly thoſe that are Inha- 
bitants of the North, having many Children, were wont 
to be much inclined to the Wars, as well to win unto 
themſelves Honour, as alſo to get Poſſeſſions for 


their Sons; which manner of Proceedings did often- 


times remove ſuch Diſturbance as the Plurality of 
Brethren bringeth. Theſe, and other Reaſons, induc- 
ed Princes to attempt War againſt thoſe Kingdoms, 
which in their Opinion ſeemed eaſily conquered, or 
whereunto they can pretend Title; for by Co- 
lour thereof, they may to rather juſtify their Procęed- 


ings. 
When 
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When a Prince deferreth to anſwer an Ambaſſador, 
it proceedeth from ſome of theſe Reſpects; either 
becauſe he will take Time to reſolve himſelf of ſome- 
what whereof he doubteth, or that he intendeth co- 
vertly to deny that which is demanded, or that he 
eſteemeth not the Prince that doth demand, or that 
he diſdaineth the Perſon by whom the Demand is 
made, or elſe that he intendeth to hear from his own 
Miniſters to be better reſolved. Wherefore a diſcreet 
Negociator ought in ſuch Caſes, to conſider which 
of theſe Reaſons move the Prince where he is employ- 
ed, to entertain him with Delays, and make his Diſ- 
patch accordingly. 

The Sufficiency of good Counſellors conſiſteth in 
four Things: | 

Firſt, 'They ought to be wiſe and ſkilful how to 
handle their Affairs, directing all Doings to public 
Commodity. 
4 Secondly, To be juſt in their Proceedings, giving 
7% to every one that which to him appertaineth. 

_ Thirdly, To be ſtout, and void both of partial Re- 
ſpects and Fear. 85 

And laſtly, To be temperate and moderate in their 
Deſires. 

Whoſo deſireth to govern well and ſecurely, it be- 
hoveth him to have a vigilant Eye to the Proceed- 
ings of great Princes, and to conſider ſeriouſly of 

their Deſigns : For it is a Matter of ſmall Difficulty to 
live in Peace with him who deſirth our Amity, and 
provideth for ethers that endeavour to offend us. 

The Intelligences that Princes ſtudy to attain, are 
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chiefly thoſe, that either for the Greatneſs of their 
Prince, or their own Virtue, be of moſt Reputation. 
For thoſe Men converſing daily with great Perſo- 


nages 


procured by divers Means : Some are brought by Re- 
L port, ſome vented byConverſation and Sounding, ſome 
1 5 by means of Eſpials; but the moſt ſure and credible 
1 Occurrents, are thoſe which come from Ambaſſadors, 
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nages, and poadering/ ciigaly their Manners, Words 
Wiſdom, and the Order of each Man's Proceedings» 
yea of the Prince himſelf, may with Commodity attain 
into Matters of Importance ſooner than they that are 
Writers of Rumours; or that take upon them to con- 


jecture of Things to cbrhe. 


Whenſoever 4 People is induced to commit {6 great 
an Error, as to give Reputation to one only Man; to 
the End he ſhould oppreſs all thoſe great Men whom 
they hate, they thereby give him Opportunity to be- 
come their Prince; and ſo being aſſiſted with their Fa- 
vour and Aid, he may likewiſe extinguiſh all the reſt 
of the Nobility ; and they beirig extirpated; he will 
alſo endeavour tb tyrannize over the People; by whoſe 
Help he aſpired. | ä 
So many as are not conſenting to the Tyranny, reſt 
Enemies to the Perſon of the Tyrant, who can by no 
Means gain the Love of all. For impoſſiblé it Is, 
that the Riches of any Tyrant ſhould be ſo great, and 
the Honours he can give ſo many, as may ſatisfy all. 
Hereof it cometh, that thoſe Tyrants that are favoured 
of the People, and disfavoured of the Nobles; are 
moſt ſecure ; becauſe their Tyranny is ſupported with 


a greater Strength (having the Multitude their Friends) 


than is the Tyrant whom the Humour of the Nobles 
only hath advanced. 

A dangerous Thing it is in all Cotnmonwealths, by 
continual puniſhing, to hold the Minds of Subjects in 
Suſpicion; for Men, ever fearing their Ruin, will 
(without Reſpect) determine to ſave themſelves, and 
as Men deſperate, attempt Innovation. All capital 
Executions ought therefore to be executed ſuddenly, 
and as it were at one Inſtant, fo to afſure the Minds 
of Men from further Moleſtations. 

The Intent of every wiſe Prince that maketh War, 
either by Election or Ambition, is to gain and hold 
what is gotten : Alſo, to uſe the Matter fo as there- 


by 
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by he may inrich himſelf, and not impoveriſh his own 
People or Country. 

He that inlargeth his Dominions, doth not always 
increaſe his Power; but he that increaſeth in Force 
as well as in Dominion, ſhall thereby grow great; 
otherwiſe he gaineth no more than is ſhortly to be loſt, 
and conſequently he ruineth himſelf : for he who ſpends 
more in the War, than he gains by Victory, loſeth 

both Labour and Colt. 

Every Prince and Commonwealth, muſt above all 
Things, take heed that no Neceſſity, how great ſoe- 
ver, do perſuade him to bring into his Dominion any 
Auxiliary Soldiers; becauſe the hardeſt Conditions the 
Enemy can offer, are more eaſy than is ſuch a Reſo- 
lution. 

A Prince ſheweth his Ruin at Hand, whenſoever 
he beginneth to break the Laws and Cuſtoms, which 

1 are ancient, and have been long Time obeyed by the 
0 People of his Dominion. 
* That Prince which careth to keep himſelf ſecure 
from Conſpiracy, ought rather to fear thoſe to whom 
13 he hath done over-great Favours, than them whom 
WY | he hath much injured : For theſe want Opportunities, 
is the other do not, and both their Deſires are as one, 
becauſe the Appetite of commanding, is always as 
much or more than the Deſire of Revenge. | 

Whenſoever a Prince diſcovers a Conſpiracy, he 
muſt well conſider the Quality thereof, meaſuring the 
Force of the Conſpirators with his own ; and finding 
them many and mighty, the Knowledge thereof is to 
be diſſembled, until the Prince's Power be prepared to 
oppoſe them ; otherwiſe he hazardeth his own Se- 
curity. 

It hath been by long Experience found "HO to 
ſend one General to an Army, though he be of mean 
Sufficiency, than to give the ſame Authority to two 
or more excellent Perſonages with equal Commit- 
ſion. 
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He that coveteth to be over- much loved, often- 
times becomes contemptible; and he that endeavours - 


eth to be over-much feared, is ever hated: And to 


hold the Mean between them, cannot be exactly cone, 
becauſe Nature will not ſo permit. 

Whoſo aſpireth to any Dignity, muſt reſolve him- 
ſelf to endure the Envy of Men, and never to be 
moved for any Offence conceived againſt him, tho 
they that be offended, be his dear Friends : Neither ſhall 
he for the firſt Affront or Encounter, relinquiſh his 
Hope; for he that conſtantly maketh Head againſt 
the Aſſault of Fortune, ſhall after with Facility arrive 
where he deſigned. _ | 

In giving Counſel to a Prince or Commonwealth, 
and therewith deſiring to eſchew Danger and Offence, 
no other Mean is to be taken than that the Counſel- 
lor ſhall without Paſſion or Perſuaſion pronounce his 
Opinion, an dnever to affirm any thing as a Reſo- 
lution, but with Modeſty to defend that he ſpeaketh ; 


ſo as the Prince which follows his Advice, may ſeem 


to do it voluntarily and not forced by the Importu- 
nity of him that cave the Counſel. 


A diſcreet Captain being in the Field' againſt the 


Enemy, of whoſe Virtue he hath had no Proof, ought 


firſt by light Skirmiſhes to feel of what Virtue he is, 
and not to enterprize any general Adventure, to the. 
End that Terror or Fame ſhould not daunt nor diſ- 
courage his own Soldiers. 

Albeit Fraud be in all Actions deteſted, yet is 
the ſame in martial Enterprizes commendable and 
glorious : For that Captain who compaſſeth his De- 
ſigns by Wit or Stratagem, is no leſs commended 
than he that vanquiſheth the Enemy by Violence and 


Force. 


In Times of Extremity, when Reſolution muſt be 


taken for the ſaving or utter Loſs of the State, then 


no Regard is to be had of Juſtice or Injuſtice, Mercy 
or Cruelty, Honour, - Ignominy, but rather ſetting 
| 2 alide 
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| aſide all Reſpects, that Courſe is to be followed which 
defends the Lives and Liberties of Men. 


Whoſo deſireth to know what will be hereafter, 
Jet him think of what is paſt, for the World hath ever 
been in a circular Revolution; whatſoever is now, 
was heretofore; and Things paſt or preſent, are no 
other than ſuch as ſhall be again : Redit orbis in 
orbem. | 

A Prince that deſireth to obtain any thing at the 
Hand of another, muſt, if it be poſſible, urge a ſud- 
den Anſwer, and lay before him that is moved, a 
Neceſſity to reſolve preſently, giving him to under- 
ſtand that Denial or Delays may breed a perilous and 
ſudden Indignation. 8 

There is nothing more difficult, doubtful, and dan- 
gerous, than to attempt Innovation; for he that tak- 
eth in Hand an Enterprize of ſuch Quality, maketh 
all thoſe his Enemies which lived well under the old 
Order, and findeth them cold Defenders that affect his 
Novelties, which Coldneſs proceedeth chiefly of In- 
credulity ; for Men are not eaſily induced to believe a 


new Thing, till Experience hath proved it to be 


ood. 
n There is no Art or other Knowledge, ſo ſeemly 


and neceſſary for a Prince as the Art Military, with 


the Ordinances and Diſcipline thereof ; for that is the 
only Skill required in him that commandeth, and 
ſuch a Virtue as doth not only maintain them that are 
born Princes, but often advanceth private Men to 
that Dignity. | 

The deep Impreſſions which old Injuries make in 
the Minds of great Men, cannot with new Benefits 
be razed out ; it is alſo to be remembered that Inju- 


ries be done all together, for they offend the leſs and 


will be forgotten the ſooner ; but Benefits ſhould by 


little and little be beſtowed, ſo ſhall the Memory of 


them long continue, 


A ſmall 
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A ſmall Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure, preſently done, 
doth move more than a great good Turn beſtowed in 
times paſt; for the Taſte of Things preſent, doth 
make a deeper Impreſſion in the Minds of Men than. 
doth the Memory of Things paſt, or Expectation of 
Things to come. 
It is a matter of ſmall Difficulty, to ſound the 
Diſcontentment of other Men; for every one doth 
willingly tell the well and ill- deſerving of Friends, 
and likewiſe how much or how little Foes can do, 
if we have Patience to hear ; which Patience is the 
Beginning of all good Speed : but he that delighteth 
to ſpeak much, and hear little, ſhall ever inform 
others more than he himſelf can learn. 

Among other Dangers which a Prince. incyrreth by 
hs being di rmed, the greateſt is, that thereby he be- 


h cometh contemptible ; ; for no Compariſon there is 
d between Men armed and them that are diſarmed 
is and no Reaſon there is, that he that is armed ſhould 
1- © yield ( Obedience to him that is diſarmed ; neither is it 
2 likely that a Prince diſarmęd can be ſecure from his 
be own Subjects armed. 

A Prince ignorant of martial Knowledge, among 
ly other Misfortunes, cannot be eſteemed or truſted of 
th his own Soldiers; it behoveth him therefore as well in 
he Time of Peace ag War, to exereiſe Arms ; which 
nd may be done by two Means, the one by Action of 
are Body, the other by Contemplation of Mind. The 
to Body may be exerciſed in hunting, hawking, and ſuch 

| like Paſtimes, thereby to be made apt to endure 

in Travel: His Mind likewiſe may be informed by 
fits reading of Hiſtories, and the Conſideration of Actions 
zu- performed by excellent Captains, obſerving the Oc- 
and caſion of their Victories or Loſſes, to the End he may 

by imitate the one, and eſchew the other. 
of He that doth not as other Men do, but l 
eth that which ought to be done, ſhall thereby rather 
nall incur Peril than Preſervation ; for whoſo laboureth to 


13 | be 
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be ſincerely perfect and good, ſhall neceſſarily periſh, 
ving among Men that are generally evil. 
A Prince that uſeth Liberality to his Prejudice, 
ought not to regard the Infamy of Miſerable, becauſe 
his Parſimony will in time enable him to be liberal, 
and ſo may declare himſelf to be, having by Parſimony 
increaſed his Power, and therefore without impoſing. 
upon the People, may defend himſelf from all ſuch 
as will make War; fo ſhall he uſe Liberality to all 
them from whom he taketh nothing, who are infi- 
nite, and uſe Miſerlineſs to thoſe only to whom he 
giveth, who are but few. 
There is nothing that conſumeth itſelf like to Li- 
berality, for if it be long uſed, it taketh away the 
Means to continue it, and conſequently dota make 
Men poor and baſely minded, or elſe to eſchew Po- 
verty they ſhall be forced to Extortion and become 
odious. | ps 
It is better to incur the Name of Covetous (which 
is a Scandal without Hate) than with Deſire to be ac- 
counted liberal, deſerve the Infamy of Oppreſſion (an 
Ignominy accompanied with Hatred.) IM 
A Prince ought to be flow in believing, and ad- 
viſed Tn proceeding ; he ſhould alſo beware not to 
make himſelf over-much feared, but in all his Actions 
ſhew great Wiſdom tempered with Courteſy ; ſo ſhal] 
not over-much Confidence induce him to be careleſs, 
nor over-much Diffidence render him intolerable. 
Whoſo obſerveth, ſhall ſee that Men offended leſs 
reſpect him whom they love, than him whom they 
fear. For Love is maintained by a certain reciproque 
Obligation, which becauſe Men are evil, uſeth to be 
by every occaſion of Profit broken. But Fear is con- 
tinued by a certain Dread of Puniſhment which never 
faileth. . 
A Prince that holdeth in the Field an Army where- 
in are great Numbers of Soldiers, ought not to care 
though he be accounted cruel ; for without ſuch an 
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Opinion conceived, he cannot keep his Forces united, 


nor apt to attempt any Enterprize. | 
Men for the moſt, do uſe rather to judge by their 
Eyes, than by their Hands, for every one may ſee, but 
few can certainly know. Every one ſeeth what thou 
ſeemeſt to be, but few can underſtand what thou art 
indeed ; and theſe few dare not oppoſe themſelves to 
the Opinion of many, which have the Majeſty of 
Eſtate to defend them. Alſo in the Actions of all 
Men, and chiefly Princes, from whom is no Appella- 
tion, the End is ever obſerved. Machiavel. | 
A Prince being forced to uſe the Condition of Beaſts 
muſt among them make choice of the Fox and the 


Lion; for the Lion cannot take heed of Snares, and 


the Fox is eaſily overcome by the Wolves: it behovech 
him therefore to be a Fox to diſcover the Snares, and 
a Lion to terrify the Wolves. 1 
A Prince newly advanced cannot obſerve thoſe Rules 
which are the Cauſe that Men be accounted good, he 
being many times conſtrained for Defence of his State, 
to proceed contrary to Promiſe, contrary to Charity, 
and all Virtue z and conſequently it behoveth him to 
have a Mind apt to Alteration, as the Wind, and Vari- 
ation of Fortune ſhall direct; yet ought he not to aban- 
don the good, if ſo he can, but be ready to uſe what is 
evil, if ſo he ſhall be inforced. 1 
Every Prince ought to have two Ears, the one in- 


trinſic in reſpect of Subjects, the other extrinſic in 


reſpect of foreign Potentates, from whom he may be 
defended with good Arms, and good Friends: Alſo 
Matters intrinſic will ever ſtand well, ſo long as all 
Things abroad reſt firm. 

A Prince that is favoured of the Multitude, need 
not to doubt Conſpiracy ; but contrarywiſe, where the 
People is generally diſcantented, and hateth the Prince, 
then may he reaſonably doubt every thing, and every 
Perſon; for no Man is ſo poor, that wanteth a Wea- 
pon wherewith to offend.” | | 

I 4 When 
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When any Occaſion is preſented to have that thoy 
defireſt, fail not to lay hold thereof : For theſe worldly 
Things do vary, and that ſo ſuddenly, as hard.it is to 
aſſure ourſelves of any thing, art the ſame be al- 
ready in hand: On the qther Side, if any Trouble 
threaten thee, defer it ſo long as thou may'ſt; for Time 
may occaſion ſome Accident to remove all Dangers. 

The Prince that doubteth the Fidelity of his Sub- 
jects, muſt of Force build F ortreſſes; ; but he that 
feareth foreign Force more than his own People, were 
better to leave them unbuilt.  Hqwloever it be, that 
Prince that deſireth generally to be reſpected and 
eſteemed, muſt perfarm ſome notable Enterprize, and 
give Teſtimony of great Virtue and Valour; © - 

A Prince ſhall do well at all Times to be counſelled, 
ſo as no Man do preſume to give Counſel, but when 
the Prince doth aſk it. It is alſo to be noted, that he 
who is not of himſelf wiſe, cannot be well bunte“ 
led of others, unleſs happily he yield to ſome wiſe 
Men the Government of his whole Affairs. For good 
Counſels, from whomſoever they proceed, ſhall be 
thought to come from the Prince, and not the Wiſ- 
dom of the Prince to proceed from the Counſel of 
others. 

He that taketh delight to be employed in public 
Affairs, muſt by all means endeavour to continue in 
ſuch Services: For oft one Buſineſs dependeth on ano- 
ther, whereunto the Florentine Proverb may be applied, 
Di coſa, naſe coſa, & il tempole governa. © 

Some Men' have not only Tefired: but alſo compal- 
ſed Honour and Profit; yet being in Poſſeſſion of both, 
were n6t therewith ſo ſatisfied as they hoped to be; 
which being believed, would happily cuingdilh the 
immeaſurable Ambition, wherewith ANY Men are 
pollcfied. ERS. 

By Experience I have learned, that great Folly it is 
to account that ours that we "have not, or ſpend pre- 
2 in . of future gain. Therefore Merchants 
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during the Adventure of their Goods, do not increaſe 
domeſtic Expences, but fearing the worſt, aſſure what 
is in hand. 

For ſuch Men as have gained unto themſelves Re- 
putation, and are accounted virtuous, to maintain that 
Conceit, and eſchew Envy, there is nothing better than 
a Life retired from daily Converſation, and chiefly of 
the Multitude. Fugiat ſapiens commercia vulgi, w 

The End that moveth a Prince to make War, is to 
enrich himſelf, and impoveriſh the Enemy ; neither is 
Victory deſired for other Purpoſe than thereby to be- 
come the more mighty, and make the Enemy weak; 
conſequently whereſoever thy Victory doth impoveriſh 
thee, or thy Gain therein doth weaken thee, it follow- 
eth, that thou either paſs or undergo that Mark where- 


_ unto the Intention of War was directed; and that Prince 


is by Victory enriched, that can oppreſs the Enemy's 
Power, and become Maſter of his Goods and Poſſeſ- 
ſions; and that Prince is by Victory impoveriſhed, 

when the Enemy, notwithſtanding he be victored, can 
{fill maintain himſelf, and the Spoils and Poſſeſſions 
are not taken to the Uſe of the Prince victorious, but 
imparted unto his Soldiers. For then may he be 
thought in his own Loſing unfortunate, and in Victory 
unhappy ; for if he be vanquiſhed, then muſt he en- 
dure the Offence by Foes ; and being victorious, ſhall 
be forced to abide the Wrong offered by Friends; 

which as they be leſs reaſonable, ſo are they alſo leſs 


ſupportable; becauſe he is ſtill by Impoſitions forced 
to burthen the Subjects: whereof may be inferred, that 


the Prince having in him any Generoſity, cannot juſtly 
15 oice at that Victory, which cauſeth the Subjects to 
ament. 

Whoſo deſireth to obtain any thing, hopeth to 
compaſs his Deſire, either by Intreaty, Prefents, or 
Threatning ; for ſo ſhall he to whom the Requeſt is 
made, be moved either with Compaſſion, Profit, or 
. ear: Nevertheleſs with covetous and cruel Men, 

| and 
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and fuch as are in their Opinion mighty, none of theſe 
can prevail; and conſequently in vain do they labour, 
that go about by Suit to ſtir them to Pity, by Gifts 
to gain them, or by Threats to fear them. 
hoſo is perſuaded that any Common-weal can 
continue diſunited, doth greatly deceive himſelf : True 
it is, that ſome Diviſions do maintain the Eſtate, but 
others do indamage the fame. They which do harm, 
are ſuch as with Sects and Partakings be accompanied; 
they which help, without Sects and Partakings be main- 
tained. A wiſe Governor therefore, albeit he cannot 
ſo exactly foreſee, but ſome Enemies will ariſe in the 
State, yet may he take Order that no Factions may 
thereby grow. It is therefore to be noted, that the 
Citizens of every Eſtate may aſpire to Reputation, 
either by private or public Means. Reputation by 
public Means, is gained chiefly in the War, either by 
obtaining Victory in ſome Battle, or ſurprizing of ſome 
City; or elſe by performing ſome Ambaſſage diligent- 
ly, proſperouſly : But private Reputation is gotten by 
doing Favour to this or that Man, and protecting them 
from Magiſtrates, giving them Money, advancing 
them unworthily to Honour and Office, and by great 
Feaſts, entertaining the Multitude; of which manner 
of Proceeding, Sects, Factions, and Partakings do 
grow: And as Reputation thus gained is dangerous, 
ſo the other without Faction is profitable; becauſe the 
ſame is founded on common Welfare, and no private 
Profit: And albeit among Citizens of this ſort, will 
oft ariſe great Hate, yet wanting Followers for their 
particular Profit, the State ſhall not be endangered, 
but rather ſtrengthened ; for every Man endeavouring 
- to deſerve well, will hold himſelf within the Bounds 
of civil Life, and by virtuous Merits labour to be 
advanced. Neg 
To perſuade or diſſuade particular Perſons, is a Mat- 
ter of no Difficulty ; for if Words ſuffice not, yet Au- 
thority will prevail: But hard and perilous it is to 
= remove 
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remove a falſe Opinion conceived by a whole Multi- 
tude, for therein fair Speech and no Compulſion muſt 
be uſed. | 1 
The beſt Means which wiſe Captains can uſe to make 
their Soldiers reſolute, is to take from them all Hope; 
which Reſolution may alſo be increaſed with the Love 
of our Country, and Confidence in the Captain: for 
Confidence groweth by the Valour of Men, and Diſ- 


cipline in former Victories, and Truſt repoſed in the 


Leader. The Love of our Country is natural, but the 
Affection we bear to the Captain proceedeth rather 
from his Virtue, than the Benefits he hath beſtowed. 
Neceſſity alſo may do much, and chiefly that where 
no Choice is left, but either overcome by Arms, or 
die in Deſperation. | | 

There is nothing of ſo great Force to hold an Army 
united, as the Reputation of the Captain, which pro- 
ceedeth only from his Virtue; for neither Dignity nor 
Authority without Valour can work that Effect. 

The firſt Care that a Captain muſt have, is to hold 
his Soldiers well puniſhed, and payed ; for where Pay- 
ment faileth, Puniſhment ought not to be inflicted ; 
and conſequently no Reaſon it is to puniſh him for 
Robbery, whom Want of Pay enforceth to ſhift ; but 
where the Soldier is payed and not puniſhed, (offend- 
ing) then will he withour reſpect become inſolent to- 
wards his Captain, whereof enſue Mutinies, Diſcord, 
and utter Ruin. | 

It is a Cuſtom very honourable, not to promiſe more 
than thou wilt aſſuredly perform; yet true it is, that 
whoſoever is denied (though juſtly) doth reſt ill con- 
tented, for Men indeed are not governed by Reaſon: 
otherwiſe it is for him that promiſeth; and ſo good 
Promiſes ſhall ſtand in ſtead of Performance. Beſides 
that, he may find Excuſe enough, becauſe the moſt 
Part of Men are ſo ſimple, that fair Words alone have 
Power to abuſe them, chiefly when they proceed from 
a Perſon of Reputation and Authority. The beſt way 

thereſore 
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therefore is not to promiſe preciſely, but entertain the 
Suitors with Anſwers general, and full of good Hope; 
yet not ſuch as ſhall directly and abſolutely bind. 

The greateſt and moſt material Diſpleaſures that uſe 
to ariſe between the Nobility and People, are cauſed 
by the Diverſity of Humours, the one labouring to 
command, the other endeavouring not to obey ; ſo 
as all Troubles and- Diſorders in every Commonweal 
do thereof receive Nutriment. 

The City which is maintained rather by Factions 
than Laws, ſo ſoon as one Faction is become ſtrong and 
without Oppoſition, the ſame of Neceſſity muſt be 
divided in itſelf; for thoſe particular Cauſes which 
were at the firſt taken, are not of Force enough to 
maintain it. 

It is the Nature of Men not to endure any Diſcom- 
modity, unleſs Neceſſity do thereunto enforce them: 
which may apparently be perceived by their H abita- 
tions; for as the Fear of War draweth them to Places 
of Strength, (for their Defence) ſo that Peril being paſt, 
they. do for the moſt part remove themſelves to inha- 
bit Countries of more Commodity and Profit. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, and no even Meaſure (yet ap: 
proved by Experience) that where many offend, 


are puniſhed. Alſo petty Errors are ſeverely abi 


ed, but great and grievous Crimes be rewarded, In 
like manner, where many receive Wrong, few ſeek 


Revenge : For Injuries univerſal, are with more Pa- 


tience than particular Offences endured. 

All, or the greateſt Part of Men that have aſpired 
to Riches or Power, have attained thereunto either by 
Force or Fraud, and what they have by Craft or 
Cruelty gained, "to cover the Foulneſs of their F act, 
they call Purchaſe, as a Name more honeſt. Howſo- 
ever, he that for Want of Will or Wit uſeth not 
thoſe Means, muſt reſt in Servitude and Pove 
The Reaſon thereof is, that as Nature hath laid dee 
Men the chief of all Fortunes, ſo ſhe diſpoſes t them 


rather 
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rather to Rapine than honeſt Induſtry, and more ſub- 


ject to bad than good Endeavours : Hereof it cometh, 


that one Man eateth another, and he that is weakeſt 

muſt always go to the worſt. 
Where Neceſſity forceth, Boldneſs is reputed Wiſ- 

dom, and in great Enterprizes, Peril is not to be made 


account of; for thoſe Attempts that begin with Dan- 


ger, always end with Honour, or Reward ; alſo from 
one Peril there is no way to eſcape, but by entering 
into another. ; 

A wiſe Man ought not to deſire to inhabit that 
Country where Men have more Authority than Laws. 
For indeed that Country deſerves to be deſired where 
every one may ſecurely enjoy his own; not that, where 
with Facility it may be taken away; and that Friends 


for fear to loſe their own, are enforced to forſake 


them. 


Some Magiſtrates either by over-great Zeal, or Ig- 
norance, take a Courſe of Rigour, which being for — 
preſent favoured, they are ever the more employed, as 
Men meet to extirpate Inconveniences. | 

But thereby the Subjects are often drawn into Deſ- 
peration, and conſequently have recourſe unto Arms, 
as their uttermoſt Refuge. In this Caſe, a wiſe Prince, 


for appeaſing the People, is forced to diſallow his Mi- 


niſters, and ſometimes alſo to inflict public Puniſh- 
ment. 

A Prince naturally ſuſpicious, and having about 
him Perſons inclined to Envy, is eaſily induced to miſ- 
truſt thoſe Men that have ſerved him with moſt Suffi- 
ciency, which Danger they cannot eſchew, becauſe 
they who are worthieſt Commendation, are oftentimes 
envied by ſuch Perſons as have Acceſs unto the Prince. 

Whoſo cannot endure both Envy and Hate, muſt 


refrain to enterprize great Matters : For great Honours 


being deſired of many, it behoveth him that aſpireth 
unto them, to be for his Dignity envied, and for his 


Authority hated ; which Authority albeit the ſame be 


well 
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well uſed, yet they who hate or envy (perſuading 
themſelves it might be better handled) endeavour to 
oppreſs that Power, as fearing it will be worſe. 

Among other Things which worketh the Inconve- 


niences of Commonweals, Ambition and Deſperation 


are chief; of both, Deſperation is worſt : For Ambj- 
tion may attend Occaſion, Deſperation will not, as that 
cannot endure Delays. Hiſtorians deſiring to write 
the Actions of Men, ought to ſet down the ſimple 
Truth, and not ſay any thing for Love or Hatred; al- 
ſo to chuſe ſuch an Opportunity for writing, as it may 
be lawful to think what they will, and write what 


they think, which is a rare Happineſs of the Time, 


In commending or difallowing the Actions of Men, 
it is a Courſe very requiſite to conſider the Beginning, 
the Proceeding, and the End: ſo ſhall we ſee the 
Reaſons and Cauſes of Things, and not their bare 
Events only, which for the moſt part are governed by 


Fortune. | 


It is a Matter of much Neceſſity, that every Man, 
and chiefly a Prince, ſhould in his firſt Actions give 


ſome Teſtimony of Virtue for falling at firſt into Ob- 


loquy, do he well or ill, all is ill taken. 

The Cuſtom of the common People, is to judge ra- 
ther by their Eyes than by their Ears; which is the 
Cauſe they allow more of external Shew, than inward 
Virtue: And true it is, where Excellency of Mind, 
and Beauty of Body concur, the Commendation due to 
ſuch a Perſon is far the greater. Gratior eft pulchro ve- 
mens e corpore virtus. ts 

A Prince or great Perſonage that conſtantly endureth 
Adverſity, deſerveth great Praiſe : yet greater Com- 
mendation is due to him that beareth himſelf modeſtly 
in his Happineſs; for Miſeries are oft born with Pa- 


tience, but Felicity corrupteth. 


* 


To be deſcended of Princes or great Perſonages, is 
a matter of mere Fortune, and ſo to be eſteemed Ne 
* 
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Adoption proceedeth from the Judgment of Men; 


therefore ſeemeth incorrupt, and ſeldom abuſed. 


It hath been long obſerved, and is a Rule which 
rarely faileth, that he ſhall be ever ſuſpected of the 
Prince in Poſſeſſion, whom Men account worthy to 
be a Prince in Reverſion. Bhs 

It hath been a Uſe very ancient, to give credit to 
Aſtrologers, and other ſuch Perſons, who by their 
Star-learning, or blind Divination, take upon them to 
tell of Things to come. The Reaſon thereof is, that 


the moſt Part of Men believe that ſooneſt which they 


leaſt underſtand ; and if they ſee the Event of a Pre- 
diction, though it happeneth by mere Chance to fall 
out according to that was premiſed, thereupon they 
ſettle ſo firm an Impreſſion, as albeit many other tail, 
yet the good Conceit of their Cunning cannot be re- 
moved. | : 


Liberality is a Virtue which gaineth Love, but 


much are they deceived whom Riot in lieu thereof 


abuſeth. To caſt away and conſume is ſoon learned, 
but to give in good Order few have the Skill. | 
In Time of ſudden Mutiny, Conſpiracy and Offence 
of People, the wiſeſt Reſolution is not to oppoſe Force, 
to prevent Fury, but rather give Space for the Bad to 
amend, and the Good to conſent : for Reaſons prevail 
on the ſudden, but good Counſel gathers Forces by 


leiſure. 


Mature Deliberation ought ever to be uſed; but 
when Arms are to determine, ſpeedy Execution is the 
beſt; becauſe no Delay in that Enterprize is fit, which 
cannot be commended before it be ended. | 
Whoſo is pleaſed to obſerve the Proceedings of Men 
in Authority, ſhall obſerve that ſome of them hold a 
plain Courſe without Reſpect; others projecting for 
Time to come, do forecait how to hold their preſent 
good Fortune, or at leaſt to eſcape Danger: for they 
miſtruſting preſent Proſperity, and fearing a Change, 


Prepare beforehand ſome private Friends to oppoſe 


againſt 
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againſt public Hatred: whereof may be inferred; 
that no Care is taken of Innocency, but every one 
ſtudieth how to paſs without Puniſhment. 

In Captains, and all military Commanders, three 
Things are required, Virtue, Diſcipline, and Authority; 
but in private Soldiers, Obedience and Courage only 
ſufficeth; for by due obeying, and no curious ſcanning; 
the Leader's Directions are maintained, arid the Army 

in Danger is always moſt valiant, which before the 
Danger is moſt quiet. Let the Soldier therefore be 
well armed, and valiantly mind&d; To adviſe and 
direct, muſt be the Captain's Care. e 

It is a Matter of no great Moment, yet always wor- 
thy the rioting, that any exterior Behaviour, of Gar- 
ment preſenting Pride or Greatneſs, chiefly in Perſons 
lately advanced, though no Man be thereby intereſted 
or injured, doth move in others a certain Offence : 
For the Nature of Man is ſuch, as beholdeth the new 
Proſperity of offers with an envious Eye, and wiſheth 
a Moderation of Fortune no where ſo muchi as in thoſe 
we have known in equal Degree with ourſelves. 

In all Enterprizes of War, (if preſent Neceſſity doth 
Hot otherwiſe requite) Leiſure and Deliberation ought to 
be üſed; for often it ſufficetli in lien of Wiſdom, to 
take the Advantage of other Men's Folly. | 
All Men that are to coriſider of great Actions, ought 
to be informed whether that which is undertaken, be 

rofitable for the Corhmonweal, honourable to them- 
ſelves, and eaſy to be affected : or at leaſt fiot greatly 
difficult. Alſo, he that perfuadeth, is to be examined 
whether beſides bare Words and Counſel; he will join 
his own Peril; and if Fortune favour the Attempt, to 
whom the principal Glory ſhall redound. 

The Perils which accompany private Enterprizes, are 
far unlike to thoſe which he doth enter, that aſpireth 

to Principality. For in private Attempts, a Man may 
pauſe or proceed as he will ; but to him that aſpires td 

pire, there remains no middle Courſe, but either 


by 
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by Victory to triumph as a Prince, or being vanquiſh- | 


ed to endure Death as a Traytor. 


Let no Man in his Proſperity, eivetiuch Credit to 
common _— or Service aſſured by any, of whom 


in meaner Fortune he hath had no Experience: for the 
baſe People are learned in no Leſſon, only without 
difference of Truth or Falſhood to flatter Men in Au- 
thority, and with Shouts and Words of great Reqotc- 
ing, to make Shew of great Affection. 
As overmuch Haſte is dangerous, fo too great Delay 
oftentimes proveth diſadvantageous: for albeit Con- 
fultation ought to forego Action, yet to diſpute long, 
and in the End reje& the Advice of either Side; or take 
a middle Courſe (which in Caſes of Doubt and Danger 
is worſt) was ever accounted great Diſcretion. 

There is no Courſe more comely, nor any Reſolu- 
tion ſo well beſceming a wiſe Man, having made Proof 


of his own Virtue (and finding in Age no Fortune due 
to ſuch Effect) as to retire himſelf from the Court and 


Company; for ſo ſhall he ſnun the Inconveniencies of 
Contempt, and the Diſcommodity of Travel, (Jucunda 
ſenectuti otia) yet true it is, that whoſo hath lived a 
Prince, or governed as a public Perſon, cann<t expect 
Sceurity in a private Eſtatee. 
| Whenſoertr Danger draweth near, and Terror is at 
hand, all Men look about, but none willingly adven- 
ture: For in ſuch Caſes, every Man will give Counſel, 
but few will take patt of the Peril. 

In Commonwealths where Sects or Partialities be, 


the Leader of any Side is able to kindle Civil War; 
yet is he unable to moderate the Victory: For to ſtir 
up Diſſenſions and. Troubles, the worſt Man moſt- 
commonly bears the Stroke; but Peace and Quietneſs 
are not eſtabliſned but by Men of rare Gifts, and ex- 


ccllent Virtue. 


ic may ſeem ſtrange and contrary both to Courteſy 
and Chriſtian Profeſſion, that Men are far more mind- 
of Injuries dot ne unto them, than of Benedits receive 
| | K | ed 
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ed by them. The Reaſon thereof is, that Thankful - 
neſs is accounted a Burthen, but Revenge is fert, and 
reckoned a great Gain. 

Of reconciled Foes, and ſuch as know that our 
Harms were cauſed by their Means, we oft- times ex- 
pect Favour, as perſuaded that new Friendſhip will re- 
pair the Loſs of old Diſpleaſure : But the Matter doth 
ſeldom fo fall out; for the Quality of Man's Nature, is 
ever to hate thoſe whom he hath hurt, and love them 


whom he hath made beholding : Ns N ode- 


runt. Tac. 

To common Perſons, and ſuch as are ignorant in 
Matters of State, every Taxation and Impoſition ſeem- 
eth heavy, or ſuperfluous; yet the wiſer Sort know, 
that the End of all public Endeavour, is to confirm 
People in Peace; and Peace cannot be maintained 
without Arms, nor Arms without Pay, nor Pay _ 
out Impoſitions. 

As fortunate Folk are envied, ſo are the Poor con- 

temned ; which Rule reacheth alſo to Princes: The 
one lives in Plenty with War, the other in Poverty 
with Peace. For ſeldom is it ſeen, that thoſe People 
are aſſaulted, where nothing is to be gained, and whoſe 
baſe Beings afford no other Spoils hag Blood and 
Beggary. 
Wiſe Men have obſerved, that in ! of State, ; 
and the managing thereof, three Things are eſpecially 
to be looked unto ; The firſt is Occaſion ; the ſecond, 
the Intentions of other Men ; the third, our own Af. 
fection. For there is nothing that flippeth away ſo 
foon as Occaſion ; nothing ſo difficult as to judge what 
another Man intendeth; nor any thing more nocent 
than our own immoderate Deſires. 

It hath been ever a Courſe obſerved by wiſe Princes, 
but mich more by Ariſtocracies and Popular States, 
againſt Force and Fury of the Multitude, to defend 
themſelves with Silver and Gold. 


How 


- Juſtice, appears apparently in the Prggeedings 
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How much more it importeth all Princes to lead a 
virtuous Life, and give daily Example of wir _ 


Roman Biſhops, who by the Well-doing of | rhe fe 
of them at the firſt, became greatly honoured; but af- 
terwards they became — 2 For the Reve- 
rence which Men did bear to the Sanctity of their Lives 
failing, it was impoſſible of ſo contrary Manners and 
Examples to look for like Effects. 

The Succeſs - of War chiefly dependeth on the 
Reputation of the Prince, which declining, the Virtue 
alſo of the Soldiers ile likewiſe the F idelity of 
the People decayeth, and their Money to maintain the 


War ceaſeth: contrarywiſe, the Courage of the Enemy 


is increaſed, they that ſtood doubtful become reſolved, 
and every Difficulty augmenteth. 
The Authority which Princes give, is chiefly i in Re- 


| ſpect of Wiſdom and Valour: Yet true it is, that for 


the moſt part, they acconut them the wiſeſt Men, that 
can beſt accommodate themſelves to their Humour. 

The greateſt Diſtreſs and Difficulty which can come 

to any Army, doth proceed of theſe Cauſes : Want of 

Money, Scarcity of Victuals, Hatred of People, Diſcord 

of Captains, Diſobedience of Soldiers, and their flying 
to the Enemy, either of 1 or Free-will. 

A Prince or great Magiſtrate, having long main- 


tained the Reputation of Wiſdom and Virtue, muſt 


take heed that no raſh or dangerous Reſolution do 


| taint the honourable Fame of his former Life: For 


to be tranſported with Anger againſt his own Profit, is 
Lightneſs; and to eſteem ſmall 8 more than 
great, is want of Judgment. 

A Prince or Perſon of great Eſtate, muſt be wary 
not to incur the Conceit of Double-dealing : For little 
Sincerity and Truſt is looked for in his Actions, of 
whom there is an Opinion of Craft and 4 alſhood con- 
cet, & 
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Experience hath always proved, that whatſoever the 
moſt part of Men deſire, rarely cometh to paſs: The 
Reaſon hereof is, that the Effects of human Actions 
commonly depend on the Will of a few; and their In- 
tentions ever differing from the greater Number, the 
_ and Suceeſs cannot be other than as Pe che 

Few that are to direct them. , 

There is nothing more dangerous than to enterprias 
a War, or other Actions of Importance upon popular 
Perſuaſion; for ſuch Expectations are vain, and ſuch 
Deſigns fallible: Alſo the Fury of the Multitude is 
great, when Danger is little or far off; but Perils 
growing great and near, their Courage quaileth, as they 
whoſe Paſſions have no Rule or Meaſure. 

It is ſtrange to ſee how apt Men are to doubt Diſ⸗ 
pleaſure threatened by, Enemies, chiefly when they 
draw near; for the People do naturally over- much fear 
Dangers at hand, and eſteem leſs than is fit of Things 
preſent : Alſo to make ſmall account of thoſe that are 
far from them, becauſe divers Remedies may be 1 
as well by Time, as other Accidents. 

The. offenſive Words or , Anſwers of Indignation, 
Basten from great Princes, ought never to admit 

iſpleaſure into the Minds of them againſt whom they 
are ſpoken: For having by Speech utteredia great part 
of Choler, the Edge of their Deeds becomes the calmer, 
and more eaſily appeaſed: Such is the Condition ot 
noble and generous Spirits. 
| , To judge right of other Men's Merit, ſeems of great 

Difficulty ; for Time and Tryal is thereto required 

alſo it is not eaſy to anſwer the Expectation of Men, 
but oft-times inconſiderate, and not of meaſured in due 
Proportion. 

It is a part of great Diſcretion, to divide the Seaſons 
of Affairs and Vacations: For as it fitteth well a 
Prince or Perſon-of Dignity, in times of Audience and 
Judgment, to. Pe grave, heedful, and auſtere : So thaſe 
Offices performed, all ſhew of Authority, and ſad Looks 


4 ought 


* 
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ought to be ſet apart; for by that Means, neither cour- 
teous Behaviour ſhall detract from the Reverence due 
to his Place, nor Severity diminiſh the Love AY 
his Behaviour appertaineth. . 
Magiſtrates muſt look into all Things, but not -- "_ 
act all Things to Rigour. Light Faults may be par- 
doned, but great Offences ſeverely corrected; yet not 
always proceeding to Puniſhment, but oft contented with 
Repentance. To be bitter in rebuking, is alſo fit for 


a Magiſtrate, ſnewing himſelf ſour to the Bad, and 
ſweet to the Good; framing both Countenance and 


Condition according to the Merit of Men; and be 


perſuaded that it is more: honeſt to offend, than to 
hat: 1 
Soldiers muſt be encouraged in al Fortunes to ſtand 
reſolved, and not to be daunted with any paſſing Miſ- 
adventure, ever attending a Time and Opportunity of 
Revenge, which commonly cometh to pals, 'where 
Men's Minds are united : for common Danger muſt be 
repelled with Union and Concord. | 
Among other Reaſons wherewith Soldiers are en- 


couraged, Neceſſity and Diſtreſs doth oft inforce them: 
For as Men of Virtue perform the Actions of Arms 


for Honour, ſo the Coward muſt do them for his 
Security.? 

All Enterprizes attempted by - Arms, are honourable; 
but thoſe that are done in Countries remote, are more 
praifable ; for the leſs they be in Knowledge, the ereat- 
tr is the Glory to atchieve them. 

To be truly and faithfully loved, is a Thing greatly 
to be deſired; for Terror and Fear are weak Works 
of Affection; for they being taken away, he that ceaſ- 
eth to fear, will ſoon begin to hate: and as they that 


| by Force are kept under, obey with III-will; ſo 


they that govern without Line Juſtly, ru rule againſt 
Right. | 


Some Men either deſerving to 4 iebounned of ex- 
cellent Wiſdom, or fingular in 1 that Skill whereof they 
4 make 


3 
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make Profeſſion, do ordinarily love the Proceedings 
of others, taking that Advantage of their ill Succeſs: 
yet ſure it is, that Diſaſter and unhappy Event of ſome 
Actions, proceed not of Diſorder, nor human Imper- 

fection, but from a certain fatal Fury, which neither 
Counſel nor Conſtancy of Men can withſtand. 5 

It is a Matter of much Difficulty, . or rather im 
ble for any Prince to maintain the Law, Civil or Mi- 
litary, without Severity: For where Men hope to be 
eaſily pardoned, there are they apt to offend. Contra- 
rily, where Men's Actions are preciſely fitted, there do 
they live in over great Awe, and Hatred doth always 
accompany ſuch Severity. "The beſt Courſe therefore 
is to puniſh Offences ſeverely, and reward virtuous 
Merits liberally ; ſo ſhall Fear be converted to reverend 
Reſpect, and none have cauſe to complain; for as it 
lies in each Man's Power to ſhun offending, fo is it in 
their Power alſo to deſerve well, and merit Reward. 
Whoſoever after mature Deliberation, hath reſolved” 
what Courſe to hold in the Action he hath in Hand, 
muſt not after repent or fear any Difficulty, for ſuch 
Thoughts would break the Vigour of the Mind, and 
impeach the Proceedings of that which was reſolved; 
and albeit ſome Differences do haply ariſe, yet muſt 
he believe that every other Courſe would have 
been accompanied with the ſame, or greater Impedi- 
ments. 118 
Young Men for the Warmneſs of their Blood, and 
for not having before-time been deceived by Fortune, 
more willingly enterprize Actions rather honourable 
than ſevere. But old Men, as well for that their Heat 
is cooled, as alſo for having attempted many Things in 
vain, make choice of Enterprizes ſevere, rather than 
thoſe that are followed with Fame and Glory. 
The Greatneſs of one Prince, is nothing elſe but the 

Ruin and Diſtreſs of another: Likewiſe his Strength is 
the Weakneſs and Oppreſſion of others, ; 


Some 


\ 
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Some Conqueſts are of ſuch quality, as albeit a vic- 
torious Captain merit triumphal Honour ; yet a modeſt 
Refuſal, becomes his greater Glory. 

The Dignity of Magiſtrates, is not aſſured without 
Arms; for when Qbedience failcth, no other Means is 
left ro continue a Peaple united. 

As willing Obedience in Subjects is the Prince's 3 

Strength, ſo is the ſame their own Security ; for as by 

the Prince's Authority the People are governed, ſo by 
their Conſent he is maintained. 

Three Things Men covet with immoderate De- 
fire, Lands, Riches, and Honours; but as ſeldom 
they compaſs their full Content, ſo are they for the 


moſt part to endure a Deſtiny far other than they 
wiſhed. 


Strange it is, yet by Experience proved true, that 

in time of Danger, Fortune, or rather Deſtiny, ſo much 

amazeth the Judgment of wiſe Men, as em they 
cConceive what Reſolution is beſt to be taken. 

No great Free-City can long continue quiet, unleſs 

the ſame be uſed to foreign Aſſaults; for wanting 
Foes without, ſome inward Enmity will ariſe, not un- 
like to ſtrange Bodies of Men, which being ſecure from 
external Injury, are nevertheleſs by their own Poiſe 
oppreſſed. 

As every Pilot of ordinary Skill knoweth in calm 
and quiet Seas to direct the Courſe of his Ship, ſo 
every Governor of Capacity doth underſtand how the 
Affairs of State are in peaceable Times to be handled : « 
But when Tempeſts are, and Subjects bent to Sedition, 
the one requires an excellent Sailor, the other a 
Aid of ſome excellent Wiſdom. 

It oft happens, that public Duty is oppoſite to pri- 
vate Friendſhip ſo as we are either forced to omit the 
Offices due to our Country, or draw our deareſt Friends 
into Danger: In which Caſe we are to prefer e 
Reſpect, before n Obligation. 
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The Nature of baſe People is ſuch, as either they 
obey flaviſhly, or command inſolentiy; for Liberty: 
being the Mark whereat they aim, is by them of that 
Quality, neither moderately deſired, nor diſcreetly 
continued; and always there are ſome ſeditious Leaders 
t) be "HY who out of Diſorder are inclined to kindle 
the Ire and Offence of ignorant People: Dux rebus 
metis, facile invenitur. Salluſt. 

Experience hath oft proved, that Men in beſt For 
tune, and ſuch as eiteem themſelves molt ſecure, even 
then fall ſooneſt into Diſadventure, becauſe thoſe Dan- 
gers unfeared, be as it were contemned, . not re- 
garded. 

To enter noedlefi] Dangers, was ever 5 
Madneſs, yet in Times of extreme Peril, and apparent 
Diſtreſs, bold and hazardous Attempts are greateſt 
Security. 1 

The divers Adventuyes which happen to Men, may 
well inform that much better it is, chiefly in Arms, to 
be governed by Reaſon than by Fortune. 

A certain Peace is ever. accounted better Security 
than Victory hoped or expected: Melior tutiorque certa 
pax qud im Aber ata victoria. Liv. 

If to our Proſperity, God were pleaſed to add the 
Grace of Wiſdom, we ſhould thereby judge not only 
of what is paſt, but al of all that can ſucceed here- 
after, 

Rarely or never can we conſider truly of e 
Proceedings, unleſs firſt we have felt the Deceits of 
Fortune. "Diſcord or Diſſenſion in any State or City, 
offers Opportunity to ſuch Men as are. ambitious to 
work their Will; for the Humour of Sects and Partiali- 
ties is ſuch, as the weaker Faction doth ever chuſe 


rather to call for Aid of Strangers, than yield to the Do- 


minion of an adverſe Party. 
Ancient Cuſtoms may not violently and ſuddenly be 
taken away: Fortune which altereth all Things, vill 


by little and little wear them out of Ute. 4 
: 0. 
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To be oft in Fight, and converſe much with Men, 


breedeth a kind of Satiety; therefore it behoveth Per- 


ſons of great Eſtate and Authority to be retired, leſt 
over-much Familiarity ſhould detract from the Reve- 
rence due to honourable Eſtate. 

The Natures of Men, not content to 1 according 
to their Fortune and Birth, are of all others moſt prone 
to Envy; becauſe they hate the Virtue and Welfare of 
all ſuch as are in Eſtimation above them. 

Great heed is to be taken, that no Citizen or Subject 
be ſuffered to aſpire to ſuch Greatneſs, as cannot be 
forced to obey the Laws; and no Order there is of 
more Neceſſity, than that every Man, of what Quality 
ſoever, may be without Reſpect accuſed and judged. 

For Conſervation of particular Greatneſs and Dig- 
nity, there is nothing more noble and glorious, than 
to have felt the Force of every Fortune. | 

It is the Quality of wiſe Men'only, to know how to 
uſe Proſperity, and never to 1 too much to the Fa- 
vours of preſent Happineſs. A Man well adviſed in 
his Proſperity, beareth not himſelf towards others ei- 
ther proud or violent; nor mult he believe in his own 
preſent Felicity, for the Day knows pot what the Night 
bringeth : He only is to be reputed a Man, whoſe Mind 
cannot be puft up by rium nor dejected by any 
adverſe Fortune, 70 

Men of choleric Humour are eaſily moved with in- 
ſolent Speeches; but wiſe Men laugh them to ſcorn. 

The way whereby a Prince eſchews the Hate of Sub- 
jects, is, not to take from them their Lands or Goods; 
yet albeit the Blood of ſome few be tainted, unleſs the 
ſame be accompanied with Contain. (Which a 
Prince is rarely forced to uſe) it ſeldom cauſeth him to 
become odious. 


A Rule moſt certain it is, that he wha commands 


any thing unpleaſing, muſt by ſevere Means cauſe it to 


be obſerved ; and who deſireth to be obeyed, muſt 


know how to command; and he only knows how to 


command, 
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command, that doth compare his own Force with thoſe 
that are to obey ; wherein finding a Proportion, then 
he may boldly Sees otherwiſe forbear. 

In Actions 2 Difficulty, great Courage is to be uſed, 

and whoſo compaſſeth any thing by violence, cannot 
maintain it by Mildneſs, nor command by Affability: 
He therefore that is of Nature ſoft, ſhould do. beſt to 
refrain all extraordinary Commands, and in Matters 
ordinary, employ the Virtue of his mild Spirit, becauſe 
ordinary Punifhments are not imputed to the Prince, 
or his Magiſtrates, but to the Laws and Ordinances 
of State. 

When Neceſſity preſſeth, Deſperation is deemed 
Wiſdom, and generous Minds do not account of Dan- 
ger, » becauſe thoſe Attempts which begin with Peril, do 

or the moſt part end with glory. 

He that endeavours to be good among many that 
are evil, or will uphold that which thoſe labour 
to pull down, of Force worketh his own undoing, All 
Commonwealths alter from Order to Diſorder, from 
| Diſorder to Order again; for Nature having made all 
worldly Things variable, ſo ſoon as they have attained 
their utmoſt Perfection and Height, they muſt deſcend; 
ſo from good they fall back to evil, and from evil they 
return to good. War begets Quiet, Quiet Idleneſs, 
Idleneſs Diſorder, Diſorder Ruin; likewiſe Ruin Or- 
der, Order Virtue, Virtue Glory, and good Fortune, 

Wiſe Men have obſerved, that Arms were before 
Learning, and Captains before Philoſophers : for good 
and well regulated Armies having gained Victory, eſta- 
bliſhed Reſt and Security, whereof the Study of Let- 
ters and liberal Sciences enſued. 

That Country deſerveth to be loved of all Men, which 
loves all Men indifferently, and not that Country 
which reſpecting the beſt Part, advanced a few: No 
Man therefore is to be blamed, if for ſuch Cauſe he 


defire rather to abandon than embrace his _— | 
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made during Diſtreſs, are rarely performed, unleſs the 
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Commonwealths are Bodies mixt, yet have they of 
Bodies ſimple ſome Reſemblance: And as in theſe, ma- 
ny Infirmities grow, which without violent Medicines 
cannot be cured; ſo in the other many Miſchiefs ariſe, 
which a good and godly Patient ſhould offend to leave 
uncured, though therein he uſe both Force and Fire. 
Thoſe Wars be moſt juſt which are moſt neceſſary ; 
and thoſe Arms are moſt merciful, where no Hope of 
Help remains but in them only. 1 
In Actions which promiſe either public glory; or 
private Honour, Men may be reaſonably perſuaded to 
adventure Life and Living, becauſe great Hope there is 
to die with Reputation, or live to recover that Peace 


which War hath conſumed : But where Men are no leſs 


oppreſſed by Inſolency of Commanders, than by Inſo- 
lency of Foes, there is the Calami:y doubled, and of 
two Evils, the Danger of War ſeemeth leaſt ; for that 


hath End, the other is infinite. | 


Whoſo perſuades himſelf to be no leſs eſteemed in 
good Fortune, is deceived : For Promiſes 


ſame Neceſſity continue. - | 

The Intent of every Prince, or other, State that 
makes War, is to enrich himſelf, and impoveriſh the 
Enemy: Neither is Victory for other Occaſions ſought, 
nor the Poſſeſſions of the Enemy to other End deſired, 
than to make themſelves. mighty, and their Enemy 
weak. It follows then, that ſo oft as the Victory im- 
poveriſhes them, or the Gains weaken them, either 
they paſs, or come ſhort of that Mark whereat the 
War was aimed. 


Ancient and well-governed Commonwealths were. 


wont by their Conqueſts to fill the Treaſuries with Gold 


and Silver, to give Reward to Soldiers, to ſpare the 
People from Tributes, to make Triumphs and public 
Feaſts : But in later Times the Wars have uſed, firſt, 
to conſume the Treaſure, and after impoveriſh the Peo- 
ple, without aſſuring them from their Enemies. F- 
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A Prince or State that leaves Promiſes un ITY | 
by reaſon of unexpected Impediments, and for no ill 
Intent, ought not to be blamed : Neither are ſuch 
Accidents any juſt Cauſe or Colour, why F riends ſhould 
abandon their — | 

Where Magiſtrates govern juſtly, Subjects ike du- 
tifully; where private Perſons grow rich, and Princes 


enlarge their Empire, there is the Commonwealth 227 
ſed, and the Propte fortunate. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Maxims of State, or prudential Grounds, and 1 
Precepts, concerning all Eſtates, and Forms of Polity, 
in Times of Peace or War, c. confirmed by ele 
Narrations, aud hiborical Parallels. | 


* 


4 


LL Cities and Towns of State, are builded debe 
by People dwelling in, or about the Place where 
chey are builded, or elſe they are made by Strangers : 
Of the firſt are Athens and Venice, of 18 other Alexan- 
dria and Flcrence. 

The Fortune of every City builded, and Virtue of 
the Builder, appeareth by Choice of 'the Place, and 
Quality of Laws; for as fertile Places occaſion Men 
to be ſlothful, unleſs by good Laws they be forced to 
Labour, ſo Barrenneſs compels them to Induſtry; 
which reaſon induceth wiſe Men to plant Habitations 
in either: Examples of the firſt are Ferrara and Rome, 
of the ſecond Raguſa and Genoa. 

All Laws whereby Commonwealths are e governed, 
were either made by ſome one excellent Man, and at an 
Inſtant; or elſe they were ordained at ſundry Times, 
according to ſuch Accidents as befel. Example the 
Laws of Sparta, made at the beginning by Lycurgus, the 
Laws of Nome at ſundry times. 

The Government of every City, in time becomes 
cer: upt; Principality changeth into Tyranny ; the 
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| Optimacy is made the Government of the People, and 


the popular Eſtate turns to licentious Diſorder 5 which 
Inſtability or Alteration moved ſome. Law-makers to 
take Order, that in the Government of their City, there 
ſhould be a mixture of all three, and was the Cauſe 
that the Policy of Sparta continued eight hundred 
Years, when the popular State of Athens endured not 
one hundred. Example, the Laws of Sparta made by 
Lycargus, and the Laws of Athens by Solon. 

Whoſo taketh in hand to frame any State or Go- 
vernment, ought to preſuppoſe that all Men are evil, 
and at Occaſions will ſhew themſelves ſo to be. Ex- 
ample, the Envy of the People of Rome to the Nobles, 
and their Inſolency towards them, appeared not ſo long 
as the Kings governed; but the Tarquins being baniſh- 
ed, Opportunity was thereby offered, and the Malice 


of the one and the other became diſcovered. 


The divers Honours of the Nobility and People, the 
one defiring to command, the other not to obey, are 
the Cauſe of continual Troubles, unleſs fome third 
Mean there be, of more Authority than either, to 
bridle the Force of both. Example, the Kings in 
Rome expulſed, forthwith aroſe much Mutiny, and 
could not be ſuppreſs'd, till the Tribum Plebis were crea- 
ted, whoſe Authority wrought the ſame Effect which 


the Kings had done. | 


Some States endeavour to enlarge their Dominions, 
and ſome others labour only to maintain that Eſtate 
they anciently poſſeſs'd. Example of the firſt, was the 
City of Rome, of the ſecond Sparta. | 

All States deſiring to live at Liberty, think fit that 
every Man ſhould be permitted to accuſe any Citizen 
that offendeth, which manner of Proceeding, works 
two excellent Effects: Firſt, that the People ſhould 
not dare for fear of acculing to. attempt ought againſt 
the State; or if they do, they ſhall be preſently and 
without Reſpe& puniſhed. Secondly, by Liberty of 


accuſing, every Man hath Means to utter the Offence 


where- 
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wherewith he can charge others, which he could not 
unleſs it were lawful to take ſuch an ordinary Courſe, 
and conſequently be driven to ways extraordinary, par- 
ticular Revenge, or calling foreign Forces. Example, 
Coriolanus and Appius, Claudius at Rome, Luicaunong a 
Chinfi, Franciſco Valeri in Florence. 

As Accuſations are in every State neceſlary, 10 Slan- 
ders are dangerous, and worthy of Puniſhment; the 
Difference betwixt Accuſations and Slanders, is, that 
the one is publicly performed before Magiſtrates, 
with good Proofs and Witneſſes to maintain the Truth 
of the Accuſation ; but Slanders are as w " 
performed, as diſperfed i in ſecret, and Places 
without Witneſs and Juſtification, fo as every 12 
may be ſlandered, but few are orderly accuſed. Ex- 
ample, Appius Claudius accuſed by L. Virginius; Furius 
Camillus, ſlandered by Mankus Capitoliuus. 7 

The only Means to ſuppreſs Slander is, to give Au- 
thority to ſome Perſons of Repute, to com 
Slanderer to become an Accuſer; and if the Accuſa- 
tion prove true, then to reward the Accuſer, or at leaſt 
not to puniſh him. Example, Manlius the Slanderer 
of Camillus, for his untrue Information puniſhed. © 

A Rule moſt certain and aſſured it is, that every 
Kingdom and State at the firſt well framed, or after 
well informed, doth take the Perfection thereof from 
the Wiſdom of ſome. excellent Man, who ought not 
to be blind, though in a Matter of great Moment, he 
haply uſeth ſome extraordinary Violence or Pro- 
ceedings; for he that employeth Force to mend and 
not to mar, deſerves Commendation. — > Ro- 
mulus, Lycurgus, Cleomenes. 

| There lives no Man fo ſimple or wiſe, fo wicked 
or well diſpoſed, but prefers thoſe Perſons that are 
praiſeable, before thoſe that are blameable; notwith- 
ſtanding for that, well near all Men are beguiled in 
diſcerning what indeed is good, deeming that honour- 
able, which in Truth is otherwiſe; they ſuffer.themſelves 
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either willingly or ignorantly to be carried into a Courſe, 
which merits rather Infamy than Commendation. Ex- 
ample, every Man wiſheth himſelf Timoleon or Agefi- 
laus, rather than Dicmſius or Phalaris ; rather a Titus 
or Trajan, then Caligula or Vitellins. | 

Who reads Hiſtories treating of great Actions, ſhall 
perceive that good Princes indeed are more ſecure, and 
better defended by the Love of the People, and Fide- 
lity of Counſellors, than were they that entertained 
many Legions and Men of War. Example, of all 
thoſe Emperors which reigned after Cæſar until Maxi- 


minus, the greateſt Number were for their Vices taken 
and ſlain ; only Gaiba and Pertinax excepted,” who were 


Emperors, K | | 

A Prince of great Knowledge both in Arms and 
Wiſdom, ſo firmly ſettles the Foundation of Govern- 
ment, as albeit his Succeſſor be of the leſs Virtue, yet 
may he be maintained even by the Memory of his 
Predeceſſor : But if it happen that the third Prince 
prove not more like the firſt, than the ſecond, then all 
that is paſt goeth to Ruin. Example, the martial 
Valour of Romulus was the Cauſe that Numa might 
govern ſafely in Peace; which Tullus could not have 
done, had he been unlike to Romulus : nor ſhould Ba- 


jazet Emperor of Turkey, have enjoyed the State of 


his Father Mabomet, and left the ſame to his Poſterity, 
if Selim his Son had not been more like to his Grand- 
father, than to Bajazet his Fathner. 
The Succeſſion of two excellent Princes, chiefly if 
they be of long Life, works wonderous Effects : the 
like is ſeen in Optimacies or popular States, where the 
Governors ſucceſſively elected, be Men of great Vir- 
tue and Underſtanding. Example, the firſt appeared 
in Philip of Macedon, and Alexander his Son ; the ſecond 

in the Conſuls of Rome. a 
In every State where Soldiers are not, the Fault 
thereof proceeds from the Governors. Wiſe Princes 
were therefore wont (even in times of Peace) to cauſe 
warlike 
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warlike Exerciſes to be uſed; for without them the 
moſt warlike Nations become not only ignorant in 


martial Knowledge, but alſo effeminate. Example, 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas in Thebes, and King Tullus 


in Nome, as well in peaceable as troublelome Times, 


uſed Exerciſe of Arms. 
No Prince or State well adviſed, kwards his wink 


Eſtate upon. the Valour of ſome few Perſons, nor ought 


to the Strength of ſtreight Places where the Enemy 


is to paſs. Example, Tullus King of Rome, and Metins 


King of Alba, condeſcended that three of their Nobi- 


lity for either Side choſen, ſhould enter Combat, and 


that Nation which were victorious, ſhould command 
the other. Francis the French King going to recoyer 


| Lombardy, was by the Switzers attended into two'or 


three Places in the Mountains, hoping there to repulſe 


him, but the King taking another wry paſo Oy 


and prevailed. 


Every State well governed, doth reward Men of ood 
Merit, -and puniſh all Offenders; and if any Perſon of 


good Deſert ſhall wilfully be a Delinquent, the ſame 


Man ought, notwithſtanding his former Service, be pu- 
niſh'd. Example, the ſame Horatio that in Combat 
3 the Victory againſt the Albani, having — x 
y ſlain his own Siſter, was notwithſtanding his e 
vious Act, and the freſh Memory thereof, called into 
Trial of his Life, and with great Difficulty obtained 
Pardon; and Man us who had with great Glory ſaved 
the Capitol, for moving Sedition in Rome, was after 
from the ſame caſt down headlong. | | 
Every wiſe Man having performed any great Ser- 
vice to his Prince or Country, ought to be content 
with ſuch Recompence as it ſhall pleaſe the Prince or 
Country to beſtow ; meaſuring the ſame according to 
the Power of the Giver and not the Merit of him 
that receiveth. Example, Hcratius Cocles, for having 
loſt his Hand in Defence of the Bridge of Rome, an 


Autius Scavoa ſaffering his Hand to be burat for ki 
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Attempt to kill King Porſenna, were rewarded with a 
ſmall Portion of Land; and Manlius that defended the 
Capitol from the Galleys. had no greater Reward than 
a little Meaſure of Meal. 

| Ingratitude is a Vice ſo natural and common, as not 
only private Perſons, but Princes and States alſo, either 
through Covef@uſneſs or Suſpicion, are therewith in- 
fected. Example, Veſpaſian proclaimed Emperor, was 
chiefly aided by Antonius Primus, and by his help pre- 
vailed againſt Vitellius; in reward of which Service, 
J'eſpaſian removed him from the Command of his 
Army, and gave that Honour to Mutianus. Gonſalvo 
Verranoe having taken the Kingdom of Naples from the 
French, was firſt remov'd from his Command of the 
Caſties and Soldiers, and in the end brought into Spain, 
where in Diſgrace he ended his Life. Collatinus Tar- 
quinius, who with the aid of Brutus ſuppreſſed the Tar- 
guins of Rome, and with him Publius Valerius, were ba- 
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od niſh*d for no other Cauſe, but one for being of the Name 
of of Tarquin, the other, becauſe he built a Houſe upon 
me mount Cel. I 
pu- All Errors that great Captains commit, are either 
bat wiltul or ignorant, towards the one and the other of 
ent- which Offenders, to uſe greater Lenity than the quality 
ne- of their Offences deſerves, ſeemeth neceſſary ; for Men 
nts of Honour ſuffer nought by the Infamy which evil 
ned Service doth bring. It is alſo to be conſidered, that a 
ved great Captain being cumbred with many Cares, cannot 
ter proceed in his Actions courageouſly, if he ſtand in 
| daily Doubt to be puniſh'd for every Error that haps 
der- peneth. Example, Sergius and Virginius were before 
tent cio, the one part of the Army on the one Side of 
e or the City, the other not far from the Place. Sergius 
g to being aſſaulted by the Faliſci, was not aided by Vir- 
him inius, neither would he require his Help, ſuch was 
ring the Envy the one bore to the other, and conſequently 
and their Offence was wilful, and worthy of capital Puniſh- 
r bis ment. Likewiſe when Varro by his Ignorance, receiv- 
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ed an Overthrow by Hannibal at Cannæ, he was never- 
theleſs pardoned, and honourably welcomed home by 
the whoie Senate. 

Whenſoever an Inconvenience ariſeth within or with- 

out the State, it ſeems a Reſolution more ſure to diſſem- 
ble the knowing thereof, than to ſeek by ſudden Vio- 
lence to ſuppreſs it: Example, Coſmonde Medicis hav- 
ing gained extraordinary Reputation in Florence, the 
Citizens imagined, that to ſuffer the ſame to increaſe, 
was dangerous, and therefore they baniſhed him: 
W hich extreme Proceeding ſo offended the Friends of 
Co/mo, being the ſtronger, as they forced the Citizens 
to revoke him, and make him Prince of that City, 
The like happened in Rome, where Cæſar for his Vir- 
tue, much admired and followed, became afterwards 
to be feared; and they that feared, not conſidering 
their Force to be inferior to the Power of Cæſar, en- 
deavouring to oppreſs him, were the Occaſion of his 
greater Glory. 

In every Republic, an exceſſive Authority given 
to one or two Perſons for long time, proveth dange- 
rous, chiefly when the ſame is not reſtrained. Exam- 
ple, The DiRatorſhip given to Cæſar for Life, was an 
occaſion to oppreſs the Liberties of the Romans. The 
ſame Effect was before that time like to follow the 
Decenvirate, by ſuffering Appius Claudius to prolong 
the time of his Dignity. 

The Ambition of Men is ſuch, as rarely they will 
obey, when formerly they have commanded ; nei- 
ther do they willingly accept of mean Office, having 
before fat in higher Place: Yet the Citizens of well- 
governed States, did not refuſe as well to obey as 
command. Example, In the Victory the Romans ob- 
tained againſt the Veienti, Q. Fabius was ſlain, hav- 
ing the Year before been Conſul : Nevertheleſs he then 
ſerved in mezner Place under C. Mauilius, and M. Fa- 
6:1i:s his own Brother then Conſul. 

There 
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There is nothing more ſtrange, yet by Experience 
proved true, that Men in adverſe Fortune be much 
grieved, and in Proſperity alſo diſcontented; which is 
the Reaſon, that not being forced to fight for Ne- 
ceſſity, they will nevertheleſs contend for Ambition; 
and that Humour doth as well poſſeſs thoſe that live 
aloft, as others whom Fortune holdeth down. Exam- 
ple, The People of Rome having by the Authority of 
the Tribunes obtained to make themſelves ſecure from 
Oppreſſion of the Nobility, forthwith required, that 
the Honour and Office of State might be alſo impart- 
ed unto them. The like Ambition moved them to 
have their Part of Lands by Force of Lex Apraria, 
which was at laſt the Overthrow of the Roman Li- 
bert 

boy ſeemeth that People diſpleaſed with ſome Inno- 
vations happened in the State, do ſometime without 
Juit Reaſons complain of thoſe that govern . Not un- 
like to a ſick Man, who deemeth that the Phyſician, 
not the Fever, is the Cauſe of his Grief. Example, 
The People of Rome were perſuaded that the Ambi- 
tion of Conſuls was the Cauſe of continual War, 
therefore required that no more Conſuls ſhould be; 
yet were they content that certain Tr:bunes ſhould 
command with like Authority, ſo was nothing altered 

in the Government but the Governor's Title, which 
alone did content them. | 

Nothing can corrupt and alter the Nature of Man 
ſo much, or ſo ſoon, as the immoderate Deſire of Ho- 
nour; in ſo much as Men of honeſt Minds and vir- 
tuous Inclinations, are ſometimes by Ambition drawn 
to abuſe that Goodneſs whereunto they are inclined. 
Example, Appius Claudius having lived long an Ene- 
my to the Multitude, hoping by their Aid to continue 
his Authority of the Decemviri in Reme, became their 
Friend, and disfavoured the Factions of great Men. Like- 
wite Mabius a Man of ſingular Virtue, being alſo called 
2 to 
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to that Dignity by Appius himſelf, adulterated his Na- 


ture and became like unto him. 

Seldom or never is any Pcople diſcontented with- 
out juſt Cauſe; yet if haply they be aſked whereof 
their Offence proceedeth, many times for want of ſome 
fit Man to. pronounce their Griet, they ſtand ſilent. 
Example, The Romans at the Death of Virginia, were 
gathered together armed upon Mount Sacro, and be- 
ing aſked by the Senate, for what Cauſe they did fo? 
No Anſwer was made, until Virginius, Father of the 
Virgin had procured, that twenty of the Tribunes 
might be made to be as Head of the People, and 
confer with the Senate. 

A great Folly or rather mere Madneſs it ſeemeth to 
deſire any thing, and tell beforehand that the End and 
Purpoſe of the Deſire is Evil; for thereby he ſhew- 
eth Reaſon why it ought not to be granted. Exam- 
ple, The Romans required of the Senate that Appius 
and the Reſt of the Decemviri ſnould be delivered into 
their Hands, being determined to burn them all alive. 

The firſt Part of their Requeſt ſeemed reaſonable, 
but the End thereof unreaſonable. 

A Courſe very dangerous it is in all States, by 
continual accuſing and puniſhing, to hold the Sub- 
ject in Doubt and daily Fear : For he that ſtands al- 
ways looking for ſome Trouble, becometh careleſs 
and apt to attenipt Innovation. Example, The De- 
cemdiri being oppreſs'd, the Trihunes authoriſed in their 
Place, endeavoured daily to call in Queſtion the moſt 
Part of the Decemviri, and many other Citizens allo ; 
whereof great Inconveniences aroſe, and much Dan- 
ger would have enſued, had not a Decree propounded 
by M. Duillius been made, that for one Year no 
Roman Citizen ſhould be accuſed, | 

Strange it is to ſee how Men in ſeeking their own 
Security, lay the Injuries which they fear upon other 
Men, as though it were neceſſary, either to offend of 
be oFended. Example, The Romans among them 

| ſelves 
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ſelves united and ſtrong, always endeavoured to of- 


fend the Nobles, and the Nobles likewiſe being per- 


| ſuaded they were ſtrong, laboured to oppreſs the 


People : Which Humours were the Cauſe of conti- 
nual Troubles. | 
To make Eſtimation and Choice of Men fit to 
govern, the beſt Courſe is to conſider in particular 
otherwiſe it might be imagined, that among the Mul- 
titude or meaner People, they being the greateſt 


Number, might be found ſome Perſons of more Per- 
fection. Example, The People of Rome defiring that 


the Conſulſhip might be given among them as Men 
of moſt Merit, did by all Means endeavour to obtain 
that Honour ; but being come to Election, and every 
Man's Virtue particularly conſidered, there could not 
be among the Multitude only one found fit for ſo 
great a Place; and therefore the People themſelves 
conſented, that the Dignity ſhould {till remain as it was. 
To perſuade a Multitude to any Enterprize, is 
eaſy, if that which is perſuaded, doth promiſe either 
Profit or Honour; yet oft under that external Ap- 
pearance lies hid Loſs or Diſadvantage. Example, 
The Romans perſuading themſelves that the flow Pro- 
ceeding of Fabius Maximus in the War, were both 
chargeable and cowardly, required, that the General 
of the Horſe might direct the War; which Courſe 
had ruined Rome, if the Wiſdom of Fabius had not 
been. Likewiſe when Hannibal had divers Years 
reigned in Italy, one M. Centenius Penula, a Man of 
a baſe Birth, yet a Soldier of ſome Repute, under- 
took that if he with ſuch Voluntiers as would follow 
him, might have Authority to fight, he would with- 
in a few Days deliver Hannibal either alive or dead: 
which Offer was by the Senate accounted raſh, yet 
tor Fear to offend the People, granted; and Penula 

with his Soldiers was cut in Pieces. 
To appeaſe a Mutiny or Tumult in any Camp or 
City, there is no Means more ſpeedy or ſucceistul, 
| L-23 than 
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than if ſome Perſon of great Quality and Reſpect, 
preſent himſelf to the People, and by his Wiſdom 
lay before them the Damage of their Diſcords, per- 
ſuading them to Peace and Patience, Example, The 
Faction of the Frateſchi and Arratiati in Florence; 


the one ready to. aflault the other. Franciſco Soderi- 


, Biſhop of Voterra, in his epitcopal Habit went be- 
tween the Parties and appeaſed them: Alſo, Count 
Egremont by the Authority of his Wiſdom and Pre- 
ſence, ſuppreſs'd a great Mutiny in Antwerp, between 


the Martiniſts and Papiſts. 


A People corrupted, do rarely or never obſerve any 
Order or Ordinance, unleſs by Force of ſome Prince's 
Power they be thereto inforced; but where the Mul- 
titude is incorrupt and religious, all Things are done 
juſtly, and without Compulſion. Example, Camillus 
at the Victory againſt the Vrienti, vowed that the tenth Part 
of the Pillage ſhould be offered to Apollo; but the Senate 
ſuppoſing that the People would not conſent to ſo great 
a Contribution, ſtudied to diſpence with that Vow, and 
to pleaſe. apollo and the People alſo by ſome other Means: 
W hereat the People ſhewed themſelves openly offended, 
and willingly gave no leſs than the Sum formerly de- 
creed. When the Free-Cities of Germany are occaſioned to 
make Money tor any public Service, the Magiſtrates 
impoſe one or two in the Hundred on every City, 
which done, every one is ſworn to lay down ſo much 
as in his own Conſcience he is able; and he with 
his own hand, no other Witneſs being preſent, caſting 
the Money into a Coffer prepared tor the purpoſe ; 
which he would not, if his own Conſcience did not 
inforce him. 

When any extraordinary Occaſion happens to a City 
or Province, ſome prodigious Voice is heard, or ſome 
marvellous Sights are ſeen. Before T.Gracchus, General 
of the Roman Army, was betray'd by Flavius Lucanus, 
the Aruſpices diſcovered two Serpents eating the En- 
trails of the Beaſts ſacrificed; which done, * f 
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niſhed ; which Viſion, as they divined, prognoſti- 
cated the General's Death. Likewiſe, F. Savanarola 
foretold the coming of King Charles VIII into Tach. 
And M. Sedigitus when the Gauls firſt came towards 
Rome, informed the Senate he heard a Voice much 
louder than any Man's, crying aloud, Galli veniunt. 

The Multitude of baſe People is naturally audacious 
and apt to Innovation; yet unleſs they be directed by 
ſome Perſons of Reputation and Wiſdom, rarely do 
they join in any Action of great Import. Example, 
The Romans when their City was taken and ſack'd by 
the Gauls, went to Veio with Determination to dwell 
there : The Senate informed thereof, commanded that 
upon great Pain, every Citizen ſhould return to Rome, 
whereat the People at firſt mocked; but when every Man 
particularly within himſelt conſidered his own Peril, all 
in general determined to obey the Magiſtrates. 

In the Employment of Men for Service, neither 
Age nor Fortune ought ſo much to be regarded as 
Virtue; for young Men having made Tryal of their 
Valour, ſoon become aged, and thereby either unapt 

or unable to ſerve : therefore well- governed Com- 
monwealths, preferred military Virtue beyond any o- 
ther Reſpect. Example, Valerius Corvinus with others 
made Conſul the three and twentieth Year of his Age, 
and Pompey triumphed in his Youth. 

No wiſe or well-adviſed Prince or other State will 
undertake, without exceſſive Forces, to invade the Do- 
minions of any other Prince, unleſs he aſſure himſelf 
of ſome Friends there to be a Mean, and as it were a 
Gate to prepare his Paſſage. Example, The Romans 
by aid of the Saguntines entered Spain, the Aloli called 
them into Greece, the Hediai into France: Likewiſe, 
the Palzologi incited the Turk to come into Thrace ; 
and Ludovicus Sforza occaſioned Cha; les the French 
King to come into /taly. | 

A Republic deſirous to extend the Bounds there- 
of, muſt endeavour to be fully furnithed with Inhahi- 
1 tants, 
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tants, which may be done both by Love and Force: 
Love is gained by ſuffering Strangers to inhabit the 
City ſecurely; and Force compels People to come 
thither, when other Cities and Towns near at Hand 
be demoliſhed or defaced ; and impoſſible it is with- 
out this Order of Proceeding, to enlarge any City, or 
make the ſame of greater Power. Example, The 
Romans to enlarge their City demoliſhed Alba, and 
many other Towns, and therewith alſo entertained all 
Strangers courteouſſy: So as Rome grew to ſuch Great- 
neſs, that the City could arm fix hundred and 
forty thouſand Men ; but Sparta or Athens could never 
exceed twenty thouſand, for that Lycargus had inhibited 
the Acceſs of Strangers. | 
A Commonwealth that conſumes more Treaſure in 
the War, then it profits in Victory, ſeems to have 
rather hindered than honoured or inriched the State. 
A wiſe Captain therefore in his Actions, ought as well 
to profit the Republic, as to gain himſelf Glory. 
Example, The Conſuls of Rome did ſeldom defire 
Triumph, unleſs they returned from the War loaden 
with Gold, Silver, and other rich Spoils, fit to be de- 

livered into the common Treaſury. h 
All foreign Wars with Princes or other States taken 
in hand, be either for Ambition or Deſire of Glory, 
or elſe for Neceſſity. Examples, The Romans for 
their Ambition conquered many Nations, with Intent 
only to have the Obedience of the People; yet did 
they ſuffer them to hold Poſſefſion of their Houſes, 
and ſometimes they were permitted to live only with 
their old Laws. Likewiſe, Alexander the Great en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs many Princes for his Glory, but 

did not diſpoſſeſs the People, nor kill them. 
Otherwiſe it is where a whole Nation, inforced by 
Famine or Fury of War, abandon their own Dwel- 
lings, and are forced to inhabit elſewhere. Example, 
The Goths and other People of the North invaded the 
Roman Empire, and many other Provinces, —_— 
lr 
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their Alteration of Names did enſue; as Dhyria now 
called Slavonia, England formerly named Britain. 

A common Conceit, and Saying it is, that Money 
makes the War ſtrong, and 1s the Force and Sinews 
thereof; as though he who hath moſt Treaſure, be al- 
ſo moſt mighty; but Experience hath apparently 
ſhewed the contrary. Example, After the Death of 


_ Alexander King of Macedon, a Multitude of Gauls went 


into Greece, and being there arrived, ſent certain Am- 
baſſadors to the King, who ſuppoſing to make them 
afraid of his Power, ſhewed them his Treaſure, which 


- wrought a contrary Effect; for the Gauls being deſirous 


of Peace, reſolved then to continue the War, in hope 
to win that mighty Maſs of Money. Likewiſe Dari- 
4s ſhould have vanquiſhed Alexander, and the Greeks 
might have conquered the Romans, if the richer Prince 


might ever by his Money have prevailed. 


Every League made with a Prince or Republic 
remote, is weak, and rather aideth us with Fame than 
Effect, and conſequently deceiveth all thoſe that in 
ſuch Amity repoſe Confidence. Example, The Floren- 
tines being aflaulted by the King of Naples and the 
Pope, prayed the Aid of the French King, who being 


far diſtant, could not in time ſuccour them; and 


the Cedicini deſiring aid of the Capuani againſt the Sam- 
mites, a People of no Force, were deceived. 

A Prince whoſe People is well armed and trained, 
ſhall do better to attend his Enemy at home, than by 
Invaſion to aſſault his Country: But ſuch Princes 
whoſe Subjects are diſarmed, had need to hold the 
Enemy aloof. Example, The Romans, and in this Age 
the Swiſſes, being well armed, may attend the War at 
home; but the Carthaginians and [talians being not ſo 
well furniſhed, did ever uſe to ſeek the Enemy. 
The Plurality of Commanders in equal Authority, 
is for the moſt Part Occaſion of flow Proceeding in the 
War. Example, There was at one time in Rome crea- 


ted four Tribuni Militares, with Authority of Confuls, 
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viz. T. Quintus, after his Conſulſhip, Caius Furius, 
M. Poſthumus, and A. Cornellus Caſſus, among whom 
aroſe ſo much Diverſity, and Contrariety of Opinion, as 
nothing could be done till their Authority ceaſed, and 
M. Aumplius was made Dictator. 

A Victory obtained by any great Captain with the 
Authority of his Prince's Commiſſion, Counſel, and 
Directions, ought ever to be imputed rather to the 
Wiſdom of the Prince, than the Valour of the Cap- 
tain: Which made the Emperors of Rome to permit 
no Captains (how great ſoever his Victories were) to 
triumph, as before that Time the Conſuls had done; 
and even in thoſe Days a modeſi Refuſal of Triumph 
was commended. Example, M. Fulvius having gain- 
ed a great Victory againſt the Tuſcans, was both by the 
Conſent of the Senate and People of Rome, admitted 
to triumph ; but the Refuſal of that Honour, proved 
his greater Glory. 0 

All they that from private Eſtate have aſpired to 
Principality, either by Force or Fraud be come there- 
unto, unleſs the ſame be given, or by Inheritance de- 
ſcended: Yet it is rarely ſeen, that Force alone pre- 
vaileth, but Fraud without Force oft-times ſufficeth, 
Example, Aeathocles by ſuch Means became Prince of 
Syracuſe ; John Galleazzo by abuſing his Uncle Barna- 
Los, gained the Dominion of Lombardy; and Cyrus 
circumvented Cyaxares his Mother's Brother, and by 
that Craft aſpired to Greatneſs. | 

Sudden Reſolutions are always dangerous, and no 
leſs Peril enſueth of flow and doubttul Delays. Ex- 
ample, When Heron Prince of Sracuſa died, the War 
even then being in great Heat between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, they of Syracuſa conſulted, whether 
it were better to follow the Fortune of Rome, or Car- 
vage. In which Doubt they continued, until Apollonides 
a chief Captain of Sracuſa laid before them, that ſo 
long Delay would make them hated both of Romans 
and Cartheginians. Likewiſe the Florentines being by 
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Lewis the twelfth required to give his Army Paſſage 


towards Naples, muſed ſo long upon Anſwer, that he 
became their Enemy, and they forced to recover his 
Favour full dearly. 

To govern a State, is nothing elſe but to take ſuch 
Order as the Subjects may not, or ought not offend ; 
which may be done, either by removing from them all 
Means to diſobey, or by affording them ſo great Fa- 
vours, as reaſonably they ought not to change their 
Fortune; for the mean Courſe proveth dangerous. 
Example, The Latins being by the Valour of Camillus 
overcome, yielded themſelves to endure what Puniſh- 
ment it pleaſed the Romans to inflict. 

An ingenious and magnanimous Anſwer being made 


unto wiſe Magiſtrates, doth oft obtain both Pardon 


and Grace. Example, When the Privernates had rebel- 


led, and were by Force conſtrained to return to theObe- 


dience of the Romans, they ſent certain of the City un- 
to Rome to deſire Parc on; who being brought before 
the Senate, one of the Senators aſked the Privernates, 
what Puniſhment themſelves did think they had de- 
ſerved : The ſame, quoth they, which Men living in 
Freedom, think they are worthy of. Whereto the 


Conſul thus replied, 2uid f panam remittimus ? Qualem 


nos pacem vobiſcum habituros ſperemus ? The Priver- 
ates anſwered, Si bonam dederitis, & fidelem & perpe- 
tuam : $i malam, haud diuturnam. Which Anſwer 
was thought to proceed from generous Men, and 
therefore they were not only pardoned, but alſo ho- 
noured and received into the Number of the Roman 
Citizens. | | 
All Caſtles, Fortreſſes, and Places of Strength, be 
made for the Defence either againſt the Enemy or Sub- 
ject : In the firſt Caſe, they are not neceſſary, in the 
ſecond dangerous. For thereby the Prince may at his 
Pleaſure take occaſion to inſult upon the Subject, when 
much more ſeemly he might ſettle his Eſtate upon the 
Love and good Affection of Men. En 
ö © 
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Caſtle of Milan, made by Duke Franciſco Sforza, in- 
cited his Heirs to become inſolent, and conſequently 
they became odious ; which was alſo the Cauſe that 
ſo ſoon as that City was aſſaulted, the Enemy with 
Facility did poſſeſs it. | 

That Prince or Potentate, which builds his Security 
rather upon the Truſt he hath in Fortreſſes, than the 
Love of Men, ſhall be deceived : For no Place is ſo 
ſtrong, as can long defend itſelf, unleſs by the Love 
and Aid of Men, it be in time of Neceſſity ſuccoured. 
Example, Pope Julio having drawn the Bentivoli out of 
Bologna, built there a ſtrong Caſtle; the Governor 
thereof robbed the People, and they therewith grieved, 
in a ſhort Time took the Caſtle from him. So after 
the revolt of Genoa, Lewis the twelfth came to the re- 
covery thereof, and builded there the ſtrongeſt Fortifi- 
cation of Lady, as well for Site, as the Circumſtan- 
ces inexpugnable. Nevertheleſs the Citizens rebelled, 
and within ſixteen Months, the French were forced to 
yield the Caſtle and Government to Octavio Frago/a. 

To build Forts upon Places of Strength, either for 
Detence of our own, or to hold that which is taken 
trom others, hath ever proved to ſmall Purpoſe. Ex- 
ample, The Romans having ſuppreſs'd the Rebellion of 
the Latins and Privernates; albeit they were People 
warlike, and Lovers of Liberty ; yet to keep them 
ſubject, built there no Caſtles, nor other Places forti- 
fed : And the Lacedemonians did not only forbear to 
tortiiy the Towns they conquered, but alſo left their 
chief City of Sparta unwalled, 

Ihe Neceflity or Uſe of Fortification, is only upon 
Frontiers, or ſuch principal Places where Princes make 
their Habitation; to the end the Fury of ſudden Aſ- 
ſaults may be ſtaid, and time for Succour entertained 
otnerwite. Example, The Caſtle of Milan being made 
to hold the State in Obedience, could not ſo do, either 
for the Houte of Sfcrza or France. Guido Ubaldo, 
Duke of Yelin, driven from his Dominion by Cæſar 

Borgia, 
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Borgia, fo ſoon as he recovered his Country, cauſed 
all the Forts to be demoliſhed : For by Experience, he 
found the Love of Men was the ſureſt Defence, and 
that Fortifications prevailed no leſs againſt him than 
for him. | 

The Cauſes of Diviſion and Faction in every Com- 
monweal, proceed moſt commonly of Idleneſs and 
Peace, and that which uniteth, is Fear and War. 
Example, The Yeienti and Eliuſci having intelligence 


of great Contention between the Nobility. and People 


of Rome, thought that a fit Opportunity to oppreſs 
the one and the other: But the Romans informed of 
ſuch an Intention, appeaſed all domeſtic Anger, and 
by the Valour of their Arms, conducted by Cn. Man- 
lius and M. Fabius, defeated the Enemies Forces. 

The Means to uſurp an Eſtate disjointed, is firſt, be- 
fore Arms be taken, to become as it were an Arbitrator, 
or a Friend indifferent; and after Arms be taken, then 
to ſend moderate Aid to the weak Side, as well to en- 
tertain the War between the Factions, as alſo to con- 
ſume the Strength both of the one and the other, yet 
in no wiſe to employ any great Forces, for thereby 
either Party may diſcover the Intents to ſuppreſs them. 
Example, The City of Piſtoia fallen into Diviſion, the 
Florentines took occaſion ſometimes to favour the one, 
and ſometimes the other, that in the end both Sides 
weary of the War, voluntarily yielded to their Devo- 
tion. Philippo Viſcount, hoping ſundry times by oc- 
caſion of Faction to oppreſs the Ilorentines, did often 
aſſauſt them with great Forces, which was the Cauſe 
that they became reunited ; and conſequently the Duke 
deceived of his Expectation. 

A great Wiſdom it is to refrain opprobrious and 
injurious Specch : for as neither the one nor the other 
can any whit decreaſe the Enemy's Force, ſo doth it 
move him to greater Hate, and more Deſire to offend. 
Example, Gabides a General of the Perſians, having 
long beſieged Amide, became weary, and preparing to 

| abandon 
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abandon the Enterprize, raiſed his Camp, which 
of the City beholding, began to revile the Perfians, 
and from the Walls reproved them of Cowardice, 
which indiſcreet Words ſo highly offended Gabides, as 
thereupon he reſolved to continue the Siege, and with- 
in few Days won the City. Tiberius Gracchus, appoint- 
ed Captain of certain Bands of Men, whom for want 
of other Soldiers the Romans entertained, proclaimed 
in his Camp, that no Man upon pain of Death, ſhould 
contumeliouſly call any Soldier Slave, either in earneſt 
or jeſt. Nam facetiæ aſperæ quando nimium ex vero 
traxere, acrem ſui memoriam relinguant. Likewiſe Alex- 
ander the great, having conquered well near all the 
Eaſt, brought his Forces before Tyre; they fearing 
Alexander's Fury, offered upon honourable Conditions, 
to yield him Obedience, only requiring, that neither 
he, nor any of his Forces ſhould enter the City, which 
Motion, after four Months Alexander accepted, and fo 
ſignified by his Ambaſſador, who arriving in Tyre, was 
by the proud Citizens ſlain ; whereat Alezander grew 
into Choler, and being ready to forſake the Siege, ſtaid 
his Forces, and in the End ſacked the City, and put 
the People to the Sword. | 
A Prince, or any other State, being aſſaulted by an 
Enemy of tar more Puiſſance than himſelf, ought not 
to refuſe any honourable Compoſitions, chiefly when 
they are offered; for no Conditions can be ſo baſe, but 
ſhall in ſome ſort turn to the Advantage and Honour 
of him that accepts them. Example, Anno 1512, 
certain Florentines procured great Forces of Spaniards to 
come thither, as well to repoſſeſs the Medici then ba- 
niſh'd, as alſo to ſack the City; promiſing that ſo ſoon 
as the Army of Spain did come into the Florentine Do- 
minions, the Faction of Medici would be ready armed 
ro receive them : But the Spaniards being come, found 
no Forces at all to join with them, and therefore want- 
ing Victuals, offered Compoſition. The Florentine, 
finding the Enemy diſtreſſed, grew inſolent and _ 
| | Peace, 
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Peace, whereof followed the loſs of Prato, and many 
other Inconveniencies. The like happened to them of 
Tyre, as before. | 

The Denial or Delay of Juſtice deſired in Revenge 
of Injuries, either public or privately offered, is a 
Thing very dangerous to every Prince or other State, 
for that the Party injured doth oft by indirect Means, 
though with hazard of his Country and himſelf, ſeek 
Satisfaction. Example, The Complaint which the Galli 
made againſt the Fabii, who ſent Ambaſſadors in fa- 
vour of the Toſſanz, not being heard, nor any Puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon them for fighting againſt the Law 
of Nations, was the Cauſe that the Galli were offended 
with the States, whereof followed the Sack of Rome; 
and the Delay of Juſtice in Philip of Macedon, for not 
revenging the inceſtuous Oppreſſion of Attalus to Pau- 
ſanias, was the Motive to murder that King. 

Whoſo endeavours the Alteration of any State, muſt 
of Neceſſity proceed with all Severity, and leave ſome 
memorable Example to thoſe that ſhall impugn the 
Ordinance of Government newly ſettled. Example, 


When Junius Brutus had by his great Valour baniſh'd 


the Tarquins, and ſworn the People that no Kin 
ſhould ever reign in Rome; within ſhort Time after, 
many young Nobles, among whom was Brutus's Son, 
impatient of the Equality of the new Government, 
conſpired to recall the Tarquius; but Brutus thereof 
informed, cauſed his own Son not only to be con- 
demned to Death, but was himſelf preſent at the Exe- 
cution. 

As Health and Soundneſs of the Hands, Legs, and 
other outward Members cannot continue Life, unleſs 
the Heart and vital Spirits within be ſtrong and firm; 
ſo Fortifications and Frontier-defences do not prevail, 
unleſs the whole Corps of the Kingdom and People be 
well armed: Example, When the Emperor came into 
Italy, and had with ſome Difficulty paſt the Confines of 
the Venetians, well near without Reſiſtance z his Army 


march'd 


9. * 


City, had it not been defended with Water. Likewiſe the 
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march'd to Venice, and might doubtleſs have poſſeſs'd the 


Enghſh in their Aſſault of France, excepting a few En- 
counters on the Frontiers, found no puiſſant Refiſtance 
within the Realm. And Anno 1513, they forced all 
that State, and the King himſelf to tremble, as oft be- 
fore they had done; but contrariwiſe the Romans know- 
ing that Life lay in the Heart, ever held the Body of 
their State ſtrongeſt: for the nearer the Ent ap- 
proach'd Rome, the better they found the Country 
armed and defended. 

The Deſire to command ſovereignly is of ſo great 
Force, as doth not only work in thoſe that are in 
Expectation of Principality, but alſo in them that have 
no Title at all. Example, This Appetite moved the 
Wife of Targquinius Priſcus, contrary to all natural Duty, 
to incite her Huſband to murder her own Father Ser- 
vius, and poſſeſs his Kingdom, as being perſuaded it 
were much more honourable to be a Queen, than to be 
the Daughter of a King. 

The Violation of ancient Laws, Orders, and Cuſ- 
toms, under which People have long time lived, is 
the chief and only Cauſe whereby Princes hazard their 
Eſtate and royal Dignity. Example, Albeit the De- 
flowering of Lxcrece was the Occaſion, yet was it not 
the Cauſe that moved the Romans to take Arms againſt 
Tarquin; for he having before that Fact of Sextus his 
Son, governed tyrannically, and taken from the Se- 
nate all Authority, was become odious both to the 
Senate, Nobility and People, who finding themſelves 

well governed, never feek or wiſh any other Liberty 
or Alteration. 

A Prince that defires to live ſecure from Conſpiracy, 
hath Cauſe rather to fear thoſe on whom he hath be- 
ſtowed over-great Riches and Honours, than thoſe 
whom he hath greatly injured ; becauſe they want 
Means to offend; the others have many Opportu- 
nitics to do it. Example, Perennius the prime Fs 
vourite 


Fa- 


Urite 
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vgurite of Commodus the Emperor, conſpired his Death, 
Plautianus did the like to Severus, and Sejanus to Tibe- 
rius ; for being advanced to ſo great Honours, Riches, 
and Offices, as nothing remained deſirable but the Im- 
perial Title, they conſpired againſt the Perſons of their 
Sovereigns, in hope of the Dignity ; but in the End 
they endured that Puniſhment, which to ſuch Diſloy- 
alty and Ingratitude appertaineth «© 

An Army which wants Experience, albeit the Cap- 
tain be expert, is not greatly to be feared ; neither 
ought an Army of well trained Soldiers to be much 
eſteemed, whoſe Captain is ignorant. Example, Czſar 
going into Africa againſt Afranus and Petræus whoſe 
Army was full of old Soldiers, ſaid he feared them 
little: Quia ibat ad exercitum fine duce. Contrariwiſe; 
when he went to Pharſalia to encounter Pompey, he 
ſaid, Ibo ad ducem fine exercitu. 


A Captain-General commanding an Army, ought 


rather ro govern with Courteſy and Mildneſs, than 


with over-much Auſterity and Severity. Example, 


® 


9. and Appius Claudius being Conſuls, were appointed 
to govern the War. To Q: was allotted one Army 
which ſerved very dutifully ; but Appius commanding 
the other with great Cruelty, was by his Soldiers un- 
willingly obeyed. ' Nevertheleſs Tacitus ſeems of a 
contrary Opinion, ſaying, Plus pæna quam obſequiuns. . 
valet. | | 
Therefore to reconcile theſe different Conceits, I ſay, 
that a General having Power to command Men, either 
they are Confederates or Subjects: If Confederates or 


. Voluntaries, he may not proceed to extreme Puniſh- 


ment; if Subjects, and his Power abſolute, they may 
be governed otherwiſe ; yet with ſuch Reſpect, as the 
Inſolence of the General inforce not the Soldiers to hate 
him. 1 

Honour may ſometime be got as well by the Loſs 
as Gaining of Victory. Every Man knoweth Glory is 


due to the Victor, and we 1 the ſame Privilege 
* 
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to the Vanquiſhed, being able to make Proof that the 
Loſs proceeded not from his Default. Neither is it 
diſhonourable to violate thoſe Prontiſes whereto the 
Neceſſity or Diſadvantage of War inforceth. And 
forced Promiſes which concern a whole State, are not 
binding, and rarely or never kept, nor 1s the Breaker 
thereby to receive Diſgrace. Example, Poſthumus the 
Conſul, having made a diſhonourable Peace with the 
Samnites, was by them with his whole Army ſent Home 
diſarmed. Being arrived at Rome, the Conſul inform- 
ed the People they were not bound to perform the baſe 
Conditions he was compelled to yield unto ; albeit, 
he and thoſe few that promiſed, were bound to per- 
form them. The Senate thereupon concluded to ſend 
him Priſoner to Samno, where he conſtantly proteſted 
the Fault to be only his own ; wherefore the People 
by that Peace incurred no Diſhonour at all: And For- 
tune ſo much favoured Poſthumus, as the Samnites were 
content preſently to return him to Rome; where he 
became more glorious for loſing the Victory, than was 
Pontius at Samno, for having won the Victory. ' + 
Wiſe Men have long obſerved, that whoſo will know 
what ſhall be, muſt conſider what is paſt; for all 
worldly Things hold the ſame Courſe they had at firſt. 
The Reaſon is, that as long as Men are poſſeſs'd with 
the ſame Paſſions with former Ages, conſequently of 
theſe Doings the ſame Effects enſue. Example, The 
Almains and French have ever been noted for their Ava- 
rice, Pride, Fury, and Infidelity, and ſo in divers Ages, 
Experience hath proved even to this preſent : For per- 
fidious Dealing, the French have given ſufficient Proof, 
not only in ancient Times, but alſo in the time of 
Charles the Eighth, who promiſed to render to the 
Florentines the Forts of Piſa, but having divers times 
received Money, held them notwithſtanding in Poſſeſ- 
ſion. The Florentines found the like in the Amains; 
for in the Wars of the Viſconti, Dukes of Milan, they 
prayed Aid of the Emperor, who promiſed them great 
Forces; 
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Forces; in conſideration whereof, he was to receive of 
the Florentines One hundred thouſand Crowns in hand, 
and as much more when his Army was arrived in 
Ttaly, both which Payments were performed; but as 
ſoon as the Emperor came to Verona, he deviſed 
Cavillations of Unkindneſs, whereupon he returned 
home. 

A Prince deſirous to obtain any thing of another, 
muſt, if Occaſion ſo permit, urge his Demand ſo earneſt- 
ly, and preſs for ſo ſudden and preſent Anſwer, as he 
who is preſt may not have Leiſure to conſider how to 
excuſe himſelf in Denial. Example, Pope Julio endea- 
voured to drive out of Bologna all the Bentivoli, in 
which Action he thought the aid of the French neceſ- 
fary, and that the Yenetians ſhould ſtand neutral; and 
by divers Meſſengers did ſolicit them to that Effect; 
but not receiving any reſolute Anſwer, he thought fit 
with thoſe tew Forces he had, to take his Journey to 
Bologna, whereupon the Venetians advertiſed him they 
would remain neutral, and the French King forthwith 
ſent him Forces, as fearing the Pope's Indignation : 
Likewiſe the Tuſcans having formerly deſired Aid of the 
Samnites againſt the Romans, took Arms ſuddenly and 


obtained their Requeſt, which the Samnites had before 


denied. 


When a Multitude offendeth, all may not be pu- 
niſh'd, becauſe they are too many; to puniſh Part 
and leave the reſt unpuniſh'd, were Injury to the. Suf- 
ferers; and to thoſe that eſcape, an Encouragement to 
offend again ; therefore to eſchew all Extremity, mean 
Courſes have been anciently uſed. Example, When 


all the Wives of the Romans conſpired to poiſon their 


Huſbands, a convenient Number of them were pu- 
niſh'd, and the reſt ſuffered to paſs: Likewiſe at the 
Conſpiracy of the Bacchanals, in the Time of the Ma- 
cedonian War, wherein many thouſands Men and Wo- 
men had part, every tenth Perſon only was put to 
Death by Lot, although the Offence were general, by 
M i 
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which manner of puniſhing, he that ſuffered com- 
plain'd of his Fortune; and he that eſcaped, was put 
in fear that offending again, the ſame Puniſhment 
might light upon himſelf, and therefore would no more 
oftend. | : 5 
A Battle or great Action in Arms, ought not to be 
enterprized without ſpecial Commiſſion or Command 
from the Prince ; otherwiſe the General incurs great 
Danger. Example, Papyrius the Dictator puniſh'd the 
General of the Horſe in the Roman Army, for having 
fought without his Conſent, although he had in Battle” 
flain twenty thouſand Enemies, without loſs of two 
hundred of his own : And Cz/ar commended his Cap- 
tain Silanus for having refrained to fight, though with 
great Advantage he might. Alſo Count Egmont ha- 
zarded the Favour of the King his Maſter, for giving 
Battle to Marſhal de Thermes, albeit he were victori- 
ous : for upon the Succeſs of that Action, the Loſs or 
Safety of all the Low Countries depended. : 

To govern without Council is not only dangerous 
in Ariſtocracies and popular States, but unto indepen- 
dant Princes an Occaſion of utter Ruin. Example, 
Hieron the firſt King of Sicily, in all his Proceedings 
uſed the Advice of Counſels, and lived fifty Years 
proſperouſly in Peace ; but his Grand-child ſucceeding, 
— all Counſel, loſt his Kingdom, and was with 
all his Kinsfolk and Friends cruelly ſlain. 

In all Monarchies, the Senate or Privy-Council is, 
or ought to be, compoſed of Perſons of great Dignity, 
or Men of approved Wiſdom or Underſtanding. Ex- 
ample, In Polonia no Man is Counſellor unleſs he be a 
Palatine, a Biſhop, a Caſtellan, a Captain, or ſuch a one 
as hath been Ambaſſador : And in Turkey, the Title of 
- Counſellor is not given but only to the four Baſſas, 
the two Cadeleſquires, the twelve Beglerbegs, and King's 
Son, who in his Father's Abſence, is as it were a Preſi- 
dent of. the Divan or Senate, | 1 

Many 


* 
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Mauy Princes ancient aud modern, have uſed to ſe- 
ject out of their Council, two or three, or four at moſt, 
to whom only they did impart their Affairs. Exam- 


ple. The Emperor Auguſtus had Mecenas and Agrippa; 


Julius Ceſar, Q: Pædius and Cor. Balbus, whom he only 
truſted with his Cypher and Secrets, being Counſellors 
of the Cabinet (as we now call them.) 
The Alteration of old Laws, or Introduction of new, 
are in all States very dangerous, notwithſtanding any 
appearance of Profit or public Utility; which moved 
wile Governors to decree, that ancient Laws once eſta- 
bliſhed, might never be call'd in Queſtion. Exam- 
ple, The Athenians decreed that no Law ſhould be 
propounded to the People without the Conſent of the 
Senate: The like Uſe is obſerved in Venice, where no 
Petition is preferred to the Senate, but by Advice of the 
Sages : And among the Locrians, the Cuſtom was, that 


whoſoever preſented any new Law to be confirmed, 


ſhould come with a Halter about his Neck, and be 
therewith hanged if his Requeſt were rejected: Alſo 
Lycurgus, to prevent the Alteration of his Laws, did 
ſwear the People of Sparta to obſerve them until his 
Return, and thereupon retired himſelf into voluntary 

Exile, with intent never to return. | 
When Neceſſity or good Reaſon moves Innovation 
or Abolition of Laws, a Courſe more ſecure it is to do 
it rather by degrees than ſuddenly. Example, The 
Romans finding the Laws of the twelve Tables unpro- 
fitable, ſuffered them to be obſerved or neglected at 
Diſcretion, but would not publicly ſuppreſs them for 
fear of calling other Laws into contempt ; ſo did they 
continue ſeven hundred Years, and were then caſſed by 
Ebutius the Tribune. But Agis King of Lacedemon, 
deſirous to revive the Laws of Lycurgus, long diſcon- 
tinued, enforced all Men to bring in their Evidence 
and Writings to be cancelled, to the end a new Par- 
tition of Lands and Goods might be made; which 
ſudden and violent Proceeding proyed ſo fatal, that it 
„„ - | moved 


* 
17 


ed by the Soldiers, found Means thereby to prevent 
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moved a dangerous Sedition, wherein he was depoſed 
and with his Mother and Friends put to Death : Which 
Example haply moved the Venetians not to attem 
any thing againſt the Authority of Auguſtino Barbe. 
rino their Duke; but after his Death, and before the 
Election of Lovedono, the Signiory publiſh'd new 
Ordinances detractive from the Ducal Authority, 
Whoſo hath won to himſelf ſo great Love and Af. 
fection, as thereby to become Maſter of the Forces, 
and at his Pleaſure commands the Subjects. apt for 
Arms, may alſo without Right or Title aſſure him- 
ſelf of the whole Eſtate, Example, Hugh Caper, a 
Subject to the Crown of France, being greatly honour- 


Charles Duke of Lorraine of the Crown, being right 
Heir by Deſcent from Charlemazne, And albeit the 
Families of the Paleologi, Ebrami and Turcani be of 
the Blood Royal and right Heirs to the Turkiſh Em- 
ire, when the Ottoman Line ſhall fail; yet it is like 
that the chief Baſſa having the Love of the Jan/aries 
will uſurp the State, becauſe the Paleologi and other 
Competitors be far from the Turk's Perſon, pooy, and 
without Means to purchaſe the Soldiers Favour. 

A Commander General in Arms, ought upon 
Pain of great Puniſhment be enjoined, not to employ 
or. retain any Forces longer than the Time of his 
Commiſſion. Example, The Dictators of Rome were 
in this Point ſo preciſe, as never any of them dared 
to trangreſs the Time prefixed, till Cæſar obtained 
that Dignity ſhould continue in him for Life, which 
was the Cauſe of his Uſurpation of the State. Alſo 
the Thebans commanded, that if the General of their 
Army did hold his Forces one Day longer than the 
Time prefix d, he ſhould thereby incur Danger of 
Death, which Juſtice was executed upon Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas. | ; 
Baniſnment of great Lords, or Citizens of great 
Reputation, hath þ-en in divers Places diverſly —_ 

| E 2, 1 
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for in the one, they were inforced only to abſent 
themſelves without further Infliction; in the other, 
Baniſhment was accompanied with Confiſcation, a 
Courſe of great Danger. Example, In Argos, Athens, 
Epheſus, and other Cities of Greece, the Citizens puiſ- 
ſant in Friends, Virtue or Riches, were many times 
baniſh'd for Envy or Fear, but never or very rarely 
forced to abſent themſelves longer than ten Years; 
and that without Loſs of Goods, which was the 


Cauſe that never any of them warred againſt the 


Country. But Dion being baniſh'd Syracuſa by Diony- 
fius Funicr, and Coriclanus from Rome, did make 
mighty Wars againſt their own Country. The like 
was done by the Medici in France. | 

_ Honourable and magnanimous Men were wont not 
only to enterprize great Acts, but alſo to ſuffer pa- 
tiently all Injuries which Foes or Fortune could ex- 
poſe them to ; as reſolved, that no Calamity was ſo 


great as to make their Minds abject, or to forget the 


Dignity appertaining to Perſons virtuous. Example, 
After the Defeat of the Roman Army upon the River 
Alia, the Galli purſued the Victory even to Rome's 
Walls; whither being come, and finding the Gates 
open, without any Figure of Reſiſtance, they entered the 


Streets, where all honourable Palaces were alſo unſhur, 


which cauſed the Galli greatly to doubt. Neverthelefs 
looking into the Houſes, they found in every of them 


aà Senator ſet in a Chair of State, and in his Hand a 


Rod of Ivory; his Perſon was alſo veſted with Robes 
of Dignity ; which majeſtic Spectacle did marvel- 
louſly amaze the Galli, not having before that Time 
ſeen any ſuch reverend Sight; and therefore did not 
only refrain to offer Violence, but highly admired 
the Roman Courage, chiefly in that Fortune, Never- 
theleſs at length a rude Gaul happened with his Hand 
to touch the white Beard of M. Papyrius, whereat he 
taking great Diſdain, ſtruck him with his Rod, in 
requital whereof the Barbarian ſlew Papyrius, and by 

6 M 4  —_— 
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that Example all the other Senators and Perſons of 
Dignity were alſo ſlain. 

Albeit the Knowledge and Study of Letters be boch 
commendable and neceſſary in all well regulated 
States; yet if under ſo honeſt Pretence, Idleneſs en- 
ter, ſuch Abuſes muſt ſeaſonably be foreſeen and 
removed. Example, When Diogenes and Carneedes, 
two excellent Philoſophers, were ſent Ambaſſadors 
rom Athens to the Romans, many of the Nobility that 
before diſpoſed themſelves to Arms, allured with 
their Eloquence and marvellous Wiſdom, began with 
great Admiration to follow them; and in lieu of 
Arms, turned their Endeavours to the Study of Let- 
ters; which the wiſe Cato diſcerning, procur:d the 
Senate to decree, that (to eſchew all Inconveniences 
which ſo honeſt Idleneſs might breed) no Philoſo- 
phers ſhould from thenceforth be received into 
Kome. 

The Honour due to Magiſtrates was anciently much 
regarded, and contrariwiſe all irreverent and unduti- 
jul Behaviour with great Severity puniſh'd. Example, 
the Cenfors of Rome degraded a Citizen only for 
having yawned loud in their Preſence; and another 
called Victius was ſlain in the Field for not doing due 
Reverence to a Tribune when he paſt by him. It 
is alſo obſerved, that the Son. of Fabius Maximus, 
When he was Cenſor, meeting his Father on Horſe- 
back, and ſeeing the Serjeants afraid to ſpeak to him 
to diſmount, did himſelf command him ſo to do, 
which Command the Father cheerfully and willingly 
obeyed, ſaying, Domeſtic Power muſt give Place 
to public Authority. 

Tyrannous Princes havin ing incurred the univerſal 
Hate of People, found no Means ſo meet to preſerve 
them from popular Fury, as to execute or deliver into 
their Hands their own chief Minions and intimateCoun- 
| fellors. Example, Tiberius delivered to the People his 
Favourite Sganus; ; Nero, 7 gellinus; ; Henry King of 
| $toeden 
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Sweden committed to their Fury his beſt beloved Ser- 


vant George Preſton; Caracalla cauſed all his Flatte- 


rers to be ſlain that had perſuaded him to kill his 
Brother. The like was done by Caligula, whereby he 
eſcaped himſelf; | on Þ vibes nad 

A Prince that rewards or pardons a Perſon that 
kills another Prince, albeit by that Means he is aſpir- 
ed to Sovereignty, ſhall thereby both incur great 


Danger and Hate, and encourage Men therein to at- 


tempt the like againſt himſelf. Therefore wiſe Princes 
have not only left ſuch Services quite unrecompenſ- 
ed, but alſo moſt ſeverely puniſned them. Example, 
The Emperor Severus put all thoſe to Death that 
conſented to the Murder of Pertinax : And Alexander 
the Great executed him that flew Darius, as abhor- 
ring that Subject that would lay violent Hands on his 
Prince, notwithſtanding he were an Enemy. Likewiſe 
Vitcllius put to Death all the Murderers and Conſpi- 
rators againſt Galba; and Domifian executed his Se- 
cretary Epaphroditus for the Murder of Nero, altho 
he inſtantly deſired his Aid. 

The virtuous and vicious Examples of Princes in- 
cite Subjects to imitate the ſame Qualities z which 
Rule never or very rarely fails. Example, Francis the 


Firſt, King of France, and other Princes in divers Ages 
and Places, had great Eſteem of learned Men, and 


forthwith all the Princes, Nobles, Nobility, and 
Clergy, diſpoſed themſelves ſo earneſtly to Study, 
as before that Time had not been ſeen ſo many and 
ſo great a number of learned Men, as well in Tongues 
as Sciences. Contrariwiſe, Alexander the Great, other- 
wiſe a Prince of great Virtue, by his immoderate uſe 
of drinking, did draw the greateſt Number of his 
Court and People alſo to delight in Drunkenneſs. The 
like Effect followed the exceſſive Intemperance of 
Mitbridates, King of Amalia, | 
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The laſt and not the leaſt conſiderable, is to ob- 
ſerve how great Effects Devotion and Contempt of 
human Glory worketh in the Minds not only o 
vate Perſons, but of Kings and Princes alſo, who have 
oft abandoned. worldly Profit, Honour, and Pleaſure, 
to embrace the contemplative retired Life. Example, 
Ramirus King of Arragon, Verecundus King of Spain, 
Charlemain Son of Carolus Martellus, Matilda Queen 
of France, Amurath King of 7. hy, with many _ 
Inperio Maximus, exemplo Major. 
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| Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
T HOSE that are ſuppreſsd and helpleſs are com- 


monly filent, wiſhing that the common Il in all Sort 

might be with their particular Misfortunes, which 
Diſpoſition, as it is uncharitable in all Men, ſo it 

would be in me more Dog-like than Man-like, to bite the 
Stone that ſtruck me: (to wit) the borrowed Authority of 
my Sovereign mifinformed, ſeeing their Arms and Hands 
that flung it, are moſt of them already rotten. For Imuſt 
confeſs it ever that they are Debts, and not Diſcontent- 
ments, that your Majeſty hath laid upon me ; the Debts 
and Obligations of a friendleſs Adverfity, far more paya- 
ble in all Kinds, than thoſe of the Proſperous: All which, 
nor the leaſt of them, though I cannot diſcharge, I may 
yet endeavour it. And notwithſtanding my Reſtraint hath- 
retrenched all Ways, as well the Ways of Labour and 
Will, as of all other Employments, yet hath it left with 
me my Cogitations, than which I have nothing elſe to offer 
en the Altar of my Love. | | 3 
Of theſe (moſt gracicus Sovereign) I have uſed ſome 
Part in the following Diſpute, between a Counſellor of 
State and a Fuſtice of Peace, the one diſſuading, the 
other perſuading, the Calling of Parliament. In all 
which, ſince the Norman Conqueſt (at the leaſt ſo many 
as Hiſtories have gathered) ] have in ſome Things 0 
| Fre 
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the following Dialogue, preſented your Majeſty with the 
Contents and Succeſſes. 

Some Things there are, and thoſe of the greateſt, which 
becauſe they ought to be reſolved on, I thought fit to 
range them in the Front of the reſt, to the End your 
Majefly may be pleaſed to examine your own great and 
princely Heart of their Acceptance or Refuſal. 

The firſt is, that Suppoſition, that your Majeſty's Sub- 
jefts give nothing but with Adjunction of their own In- 
tereſt, interlacing in one and the ſame A your Majeſty's 
Relief, their own Liberties, not that your Majeſty's 
Piety was ever ſuſpected, but becauſe the beſt Princes are 
ever the leaſt jealous, your Majeſty judging others by your 
ſelf who have abuſed your Majeſty's Truſt. The feared 
Continuance of the like Abuſe may perſuade the Proviſion, 
But this Caution, however it ſeemeth at firſt Sight, your 
Majeſty ſball perceive, by many Examples following, but fri- 
volous. The Bonds of Subjects to their Kings ſhould al 
ways be wrought out of Iron, the Bonds of Kings unto 
Subjects but with Cobwebs. 

Thus it is ( moſk renowned novice ) that this 
 Traffick of Aſſurances hath been often urged, of which, 
if the Conditions have been eaſy, our Kings have as eaſily 
kept them; if hard and prejudicial, either to their 
Honours or "Eſtates, the Creditors have been paid that 
Debts with their own Preſumption. 

For all Binding of a King by Law upon the Advan- 
tage of his Neceſſity makes the * itſelf lawful in a 
King, his Charters and all other Inſtruments being nb 
other than the ſurviving Witneſſes of unconſtrained Will: 
Princeps non ſubjicitur niſi ſua voluntate libera, mero 
motu & certa ſcientia : Neceſſary Words in all the Grant 
of a King, witneſſing that the ſame Grants were given 

eely and knowingly. 

The ſecond Reſolution will reſt in your Mejeſty, leaving 
the new Impoſitions, all Monopolies, and other Grievant) 
of the People, to the Conſideration of the How fe, grown 

that 
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that ycur Majeſty's Revenue. be not abated; which if your 
Majeſty ſhall refuſe, it is thought that the Diſputes will 
laſt long, and the Iſſues will be doubtful : And on the 
contrary if your Majeſty vouchſafe it, it may perchance be 
filed a yielding, which ſeemetb by the ſound to brave the 
Regality. | | atk 

But (moſt excellent Prince) what other is it to the Ears 
of the Wiſe, but as the Sound of a Trumpet, having blaſt- 
ed forth a falſe Alarm, becomes the common Air? Shall 


tze Head yield to the Feet? certainly it ought, when they 


are grieved, for Wiſdom will rather regard the Commodity, 
than object the Diſgrace; ſeeing if the Feet lie in Fetters, 
the Head cannot be freed, and where the Feet feel but their 
own Pains, the Head doth not only ſuffer by Participation, 
but withal by Confideration of the Evil. 

Certainly the Point of Honour well weighed, hath no- 
thing in it to even the Ballance; for by your Majeſty's Fa- 
vour, your Majeſty doth not yield either to any Perſon or 
to any Power, but to Diſpute only, in which the Propo- 
fition and Minor prove nothing without a Conclufion, 
which no other Perſon or Power can make but a Majeſty * 
yea, this in Henry the Third his Time, was called a Wiſ- 
dom incomparable. For the King raiſed again, recovered. 
his Authority : For, being in that Extremity that be was 
driven with the 3 — and his Cbildren, Cum Abbatibus 
& Prioribus ſatis humilibus hoſpitia quærere & prandia. 
For the reſt, may it pleaſe your Majeſty to conſider, that there 
can nothing befall your Majeſty in Matters of Affairs more 
unfortunately, than meeting the Commons of Parlia- 
ment with ill Succeſs : A Diſhonour ſo perſuaſrve and ad- 
venturous, as it will not only find Arguments, but it will 
take the leading of all Enemies that ſhall offer themſelves 
againſs your Majeſty's Eftate. 

e Tabourin de la pauvrets ne fait point de bruit: 
Of which dangerous Diſeaſe in Princes, the Remedy doth 
chiefly confiſt in the Love of the People, which how it may 
be bad and held, na Man knows better than your Maj 755 
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bow to loſe it, all Men know, and know that it is leſt by 
nothing more than by the Defence of others in wrong Do. 
ing. The only Motives of Miſchances that ever came 10 

Kings of this Land ſince the Conqueſt. 
1t is only Love (moſt renowned Sovereign) muſt prepare 
the way for your Majeſty's following Deſires. It is Love 
which obeys, which ſuffers, which gives, which ſticks at 
nothing; which Love, as well of your Majeſty's People, 
as the Love of God to your Majeſty, that it may always 

Sold, ſhall be the continual Prayers of 


Your Majeſty's moſt humble Vaſſal, 


WALTER RALEIGH, 


H, 


1 
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Proved in a DiaLocut between a Counſellor 
of State, and a Juſtice of Peace: 


| Counſellor. 38 

d TOW, Sir; what think you of Mr. Sr. Job's 
Trial in the Star-Chamber ? I know that the 

Bruit ran that he was hardly dealt withalz 

becauſe he was impriſoned in the Tower, ſeeing his 
Diſſuaſion from granting à Benevolence to the King 
was warranted by the Law. TN 
Juſtice. Surely, Sir, it was made -manifeſt at the 
Hearing, that Mr. Sr. Jobn was rather in love with his 
own Letter; he confeſſed he had ſeen your Lord- 
ſhip's Letter, before he wrote his to the Mayor of 
Marlborough; and in your Lordſhip's Letter there 
was not a Word whereto the Statutes by Mr. St. Fohn 
alledged, had reference; ſor thoſe Statutes did cons 


demn the gathering of Money from the Subject, under 


Title of a Free Gift; whereas a Fifth, a Sixth, a 
Tenth, Sc. was required. But, my good Lord, tho 
divers Shires have given to his Majefty, ſome more, 
tome leſs, what is this to the King's Debt? © 


my 
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Counſ. We know it well enough, but we have many 
other Projects. Me 

Juſt. It is true, my good Lord: But your Lord- 
ſhip will find, that when by theſe you have drawn 
many petty Sums from the Subjects, and thoſe ſome- 
times ſpent as faſt as they are gathered, his Majeſty 
being nothing enabled thereby, when you ſhall be 
forced to demand your great Aid, the Country 
will excuſe itſelf in regard of their former Payments. 

Coun. What mean you by the great Aid ? 

Juſt. I mean the Aid of Parliament. | 

Counſ. By Parliament, I would fain know the Man 
that durſt perfuade the King unto it, for if it ſhould 
ſucceed ill, in what Caſe were he ? 

Fuſt. You ſay well for yourſelf, my Lord, and per- 
chance you that are Lovers of yourſelves, (under Par- 
don) do follow the Advice of the late Duke of Ava, 
who was ever oppoſite to all Reſolutions in Buſineſs 
of Importance; for if the Things enterprized ſuc- 
ceeded well, the Advice never came in Queſtion ; if 
ill, (whereto great Undertakings are commonly ſub- 
ject) he then made his Advantage by remembering his 
Country Counſel : But, my good Lord, theſe reſerved 
Politicians are not the beſt Servants ; for he that is 
bound to adventure his Life for his Maſter, is alſo 
bound to adventure his Advice, Keep not back Coun- 
ſel (ſaith Ecclefraſticus) when it may do good. | 2 

. Counſ. But, Sir, I ſpeak it not in other Reſpect than 
I think it dangerous for the King to aſſemble the three 
Eſtates, ſor thereby have our former Kings always 
loſt ſomewhat of their Prerogatives. And becauſe 
that you ſhall not think that I ſpeak it at random, 
I will begin with elder Times, wherein the firſt Con- 
tention began betwixt the Kings of this Land and 
their Subjects in Parliament. 

Juſt. Your Lordſhip ſhall do me a ſingular Favour. 

Counſ. You know the Kings of England had no 
formal. Parliament till about the Eighteenth Year of 


Henry 
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Henry the Firſt for in his Seventeenth Year for the 
Marriage of his Daughter, the King raiſed a Tax upon 
every Hidy of Land by the Advice of his Privy Council 


alone. But you may remember how the Subjects ſoon 


began to ſtand upon Terms with the King, and drew. 
from him by ſtrong Hand and the Sword the great 
Chai, „ tt LOR 

Juſt. Your Lordſhip fays well, they drew from the 
King the great Charter by the Sword, and thereof the 
Parliament cannot be accuſed, but the Lords. 
Counſ. You ſay well, but it was after the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Parliament, and by Colour of it, that they 
had ſo great daring for before that Time they could not 
endure to hear of St. Edward's Laws, but reſiſted the 
Confirmation in all they could, although by thoſe 
Laws the Subjects of this Iſland were no leſs free 
than any of all Europe. 7 | 


Juſt. My good Lord, the Reaſon is manifeſt ; for 
while the Normans and others of the French that fol- 
lowed the Conqueror made ſpoil of the Zngip, they 
would not endure that any thing but the Will of 
the Conqueror ſhould ſtand for Law : But after a 
Deſcent or to; when themſelves were become Eng- 
lie, and found themſelves beaten with their own 
Rods, they then began to favour the Difference be- 
tween Subjection and Slavery, and inſiſt upon the Law 


| of Meum & Tuum, and to be able to ſay unto them- 


ſelves, hoc fac & <tives : Yea, that the conquering 
Engliſb in Ireland did the like, your Lordſhip knows 
it better than T. ren | ek. 0 
Counſ. I think you gueſs aright : And to the end 
the Subject may know that being a faithful Servant 
to his Prince he might enjoy his own Lite, and 
paying to his Prince what belongs to a Sovereign, the 
Remainder was his own to diſpoſe, Henry the Firſt to 
content his Vaſſals, gave them the grea Charter and 
the Charter of Foreſts. 2 A A 
Juſt. What Reaſon then had King bn to deny 
the Confirmation ? N 2 Counſ. 
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Counſ. He did not; but he on the contrary confirm- 
ed both the Charters with Additions, and required the 
Pope, whom he had then made his Superior, to ſtrength- 
en him with a Golden Bull. 

Juſt. But your Honour knows, that it was not long, 
that he repented himſelf. 

Counſ. It is true, and he had Reaſon ſo to ; dj for the 
Barons refuſed to follow him into France, as they ought 
to have done; and to ſay true, this great Charter upon 
which you inſiſt ſo much, was not originally granted 
regally and freely ; for Henry the Firſt did uſurp the 
Kingdom, and therefore the better to aſſure himſelf 
againſt Robert his eldeſt Brother, he flattered the Nobi- 
lity and People with thoſe Charters. Yea, King John 
that confirmed them, had the like Reſpect : 2 Arthur 
Duke of Britain was the undoubted Heir of the Crown, 
upon whom John uſurped. And ſo to conclude, theſe 
Charters had their Original from Kings de facto, but 
not de jure. | 

Fuſt. But King John confirmed the Charter after the 
Death of his Nephew Arthur, when he was then Rex 
de jure alſo. 

2 It is true, for he durſt do no > other, ſtanding 
accurſed, whereby few or none obeyed him; for his 
Nobility refuſed to follow him into Scotland, and he had 
alſo grieved the People by pulling down all the Park 
pales before Harveſt, to the end his Deer might ſpoil 
the Corn: And by ſeizing the Temporalities of many 
Biſhopricks into his Hands, and chiefly for prac- 
tiſing the Death of the Duke of Britain his Nephew, as 
alſo having loſt Normandy to the Frencb, the Hearts 
of all Men were turned from him. 

Juſt. Nay, by your Favour, my Lord, King Jobn 
reſtored King Edward's Laws after his Abſolution; and 
wrote his Letters in the Fifteenth of his Reign to all 
Sheriffs, countermanding all former Oppreſſions; yea, 
this he did, notwithſtanding the Lords refuſed to fol- 
* Am! into Hau. N 

Cour]. 


— 
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Counſ. Pardon me, he did not reſtore King Edward's 


Laws then, nor yet confirmed the Charters, but he 
omiſed upon his Abſolution to do both: But after 


'his Return out of France in his Sixteenth Year he de- 


nied it, becauſe without ſuch a- Promiſe he had not 
obtained Reſtitution, his Promiſe being conſtrained, 
and not voluntary. 5; 


Juſt. But what think you, was he. not bound in 


Honour to perform it ? 

Counſ. Certainly no, for it was determined, in the 
Caſe of King Francis the Firſt of France, that all Pro- 
miſes by him made, whilſt he was in the Hands of 
Charles the Fifth his Enemy, were void by Reaſon, the 
Judge of Honour, which tells us he durſt do no 
other. 5 

Juſt. But King Jobn was not in Priſon, _ 
Counſ. Yet for all that, Reſtraint is Impriſonment, 
yea, Fear itſelf is Impriſonment, and the King was 
ſubject to both. I know there is nothing more kingly 
in a King, than the Performance of his Word; but yet 
of a Word freely and voluntarily given.. Neither was 
the Charter of Henry the Firſt ſo publiſhed, that all Men 
might plead: it for their Advantage, but a Charter was 


left (in depoſito) in the Hands of the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury for the Time, and ſo to his Succeſſors. 
Stephen Langthon, who was ever a Traytor to the King, 
produced this Charter, and ſhewed it to the Barons, 
thereby encouraging them to make War againſt the 
King. Neither was it the old Charter ſimply the 
Barons ſought to have confirmed, but they preſented 
unto the King other Articles and Orders, tending to 
the Alteration of the whole Commonwealth, which 
when the King refuſed to ſign, the Barons preſently 
put themſelves into the Field, and in rebellipus and 
outrageous Faſhion ſent the King Word, except he con- 
firmed them, they would not deſiſt from making War 
againſt him, till he had ſatisfied them therein. And 
in concluſion, the King being betrayed of all his No- 
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bility, i in Effect was forced to grant the Charter of Mag- 
na Charta, and Charta do Foreftis, at ſuch Times As he 
was invironed with an Army in the Meadows of Staynes, 
which Charters being procured by Force, Pope Innocent 
afterward diſavowed, and threatened to curſe the Barons 
if they ſubmitted not themſelves as they aught to their 
ſovereign Lord; which when the Lords refuſed to 
obey, the King entertained an Army of Strangers for 
his own Defence,” wherewith having maſtered. and 
beaten the Barons, they called in Lewis of France (a 
moſt unnatural Reſolution) to be their King: Neither 
was Magna Charta a Law in the Nineteenth of H. 
the Second, but ſimply a Charter which he confirmed 
in the Twenty- -firſt * his Reign, and made it a Law 


in the Twenty-fifth, according to Littleton's Opinion, 
Thus much for. the Beginning of the Great Charter, 
which had firſt an obſcure Birth from Uſurpation, and 
was ſe econdly foſtered and ſhewed to the World by Re- 
bellion. 


Juſt. I ad deny, but that all your Lordſhip hath 


faid is true; but ſeeing the Charters were afterwards 
1 many times confirmed by Parliament, and made 
Laws, and that there is nothing in them unequal of 
prejudicial to the King, doth not * Honour think 
it Reaſon they ſhould be obſerved ? | | 

Counſ. * and obſerved they are in all that the 
State of a King can permit; for no Man is deſtroyed 
but by the Laws of the Land, no Man diſſeized of his 
Inheritance, but by the Laws of the Land; impriſon- 
ed they are by the Prerogative where the King hath 
cauſe to ſuſpect their Loyalty; for were it otherwiſe, 
the King ſhould never come to the Knowledge of any 
Ccnſpiracy or Treaſon againſt his Perſon or State; and 
being: impriſoned, yet doth not any Man ſuffer Death 
but by the Law of the Land. 

Juſt. But may it pleaſe your Lordſhip, were not 
Cornwallis, Sharpe, and Heſkins imp. being no 
. of Treaſon there . 5 
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Counſ. They were; but it coſt them nothing. 
Juſt. And what got the King by it? for in the Con- 
cluſion, (beſides the Murmur of the People) Cornwallis, 
Sharpe, and Hoſkins, having greatly over-ſhot ' them- 
ſelves, and repented them, a Fine of Five or Six hundred 
Pounds was laid on his Majeſty for their Offences, for 
ſo much their Diet coſt his Majeſty. | | 
Counſ. I know who gave the Advice, ſure I am that 
it was none of mine: But thus I ſay, if you conſult 
your Memory, you ſhall find that thoſe Kings which 
did in their own Times confirm the Magna Charta, did 
not only impriſon, but they cauſed many of their Nobi- 
lity and others to be ſlain without Hearing or Tryal. 
Juſt. My good Lord, it you will give me leave to 
ſpeak freely, I ſay, that they, are not well adviſed that 
perſuade the King not to admit the Magna Charta with 


the former Reſervations : For as the King can never 


loſe a Farthing by it, as I ſhall prove anon; ſo except 
England were as Naples is, and kept by Garriſons of 
another Nation, it is impoſſible for a King of England 
to greaten and enrich himſelf by any way ſo affuredly, 
as by the Love of his People: For by one Rebellion 
the King hath more Loſs than by an hundred Years Ob- 
ſervance of Magna Charta. For therein have our Kings 
been forced to compound with Rogues and Rebels, 
and to pardon them; yea, the State of the King, 
5 Monarchy, the Nobility have been endangered by 
1 N mY 

Counſ. Well, Sir, let that paſs. Why. ſhould not 


our Kings raiſe Money as the Kings of France do by 


their Letters and Edicts only? For ſince the Time of 
Lewis the Eleventh, of whom it is ſaid, that he freed 
the French Kings of their Wardſhip, the French Kings 
have ſeldom aſſembled the States for any Contribu- 
tion. | : 3 2 „ 

Juſt. Twill tell you why; the Strengthof England doth 
conliſtofthe People and Yeomanry, the Peaſants of France 


| have no Courage nor Arms: In France every Village and 
e | Borough || 
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Borough hath a Caſtle, which the French call Chaſteay 
Pillain, every good City hath a good Citadel; the King 
hath the Regiments of his Guards, and his Men at 
Arms, always in Pay; yea, the Nobility of France, in 
whom the Strength of France conſiſts, do always aſſiſt 
the King in thoſe Levies; becauſe themſelves being 
free, they make the ſame Levies upon their Tenants, 
But, my Lord, if you mark it, France was never free in 
Effect trom civil Wars, and lately it was endapgered 


— 


either to be conquered by the Spaniard, or to be can; 
tonized by the rebellious French themſelves, ſince that 
Freedom of Wardſhip. But, my good Lord, to leave 
this Digreſſion, that wherein I would willingly ſatisfy 
3our Lordſhip, is, that the Kings of England have 
never received Loſs by Parliament, or Prejudice. 
Ccunſ. No, Sir! you ſhall find that the Subjects in 
Parliament have decreed great Things to the Diſadvan- 
tage and Diſhonour of our Kings in former Times. 
Fuſt. My good Lord, to avoid Confuſion, I will 
make a ſhort Repetition of them all, and then your 


Lordſhip may object where Jen ſee cauſe; and I doubt 


not but to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction. In the 
Sixth Year of Henry the Third there was no Diſpute; the 
Houſe gave the King Two Shillings of every plough'd 
Land within England, and in the End of the ſame Year 
he had Eſcuage paid him, (to wit) for every Knight's 
Fee, two Marks in Silver. In the Fifth Year of that 
King, the Lords demanded the Confirmation of the 
Great Charter, which the King's Council for that time 
preſent excuſed, alledging, that thoſe Privileges werg 
extorted by Force during the King's Minority ; and yet 
the King was pleaſed to ſend forth his Writ to the 
Sheriffs of every County, requiring them to certify 
what thoſe Liberties were, and how uſed ; and in Ex- 
change of the Lords Demand, | becauſe they preſſed 
him ſo violently, the King required all the Caſtles and 
Places which the Lords held of his, and had held in 
time of his Father, with thoſe Mannors and Loo f 
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counter, But your Lordſhip ſpake of Dangers of 
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which they had heretofore wreſted from the Crown, 
which at that time (the King being provided of Forces) 
they durſt not deny. In the Fourteenth Year he had 
the Fifteenth Penny of all Goods given him, upon 
Condition to confirm the Great Charter: For by reaſon 
of the Wars in France, and the Loſs of Rochet, he was 
then enforced to conſent to the Lords in all they de- 
manded. In the Tenth of his Reign, he fined the City 
of London at 50000 Marks, becauſe they had received 
Lewisof France. In the Eleventh Year, in the Parliament 
at Oxford, he revoked the Great Charter, being granted 
when he was under Age, and governed by the Earl of 


| Pembroke, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter. In this 


Eleventh Year, the Earls of Cornwal and Cheſter, Mar- 
ſhal, Edward Earl of Pembroke, Gilbert Earl of Gloceſter, 
Warren, Hereford, Ferrars, Warwick, and others, 
rebelled againſt the King, and conſtrained him to yield 
unto them, in what they demanded for their particular 
Intereſt, which Rebellion being appeaſed, he failed in- 
to France, and in his Fifteenth Year, he had a Fifteenth 
of the Temporality, and a Diſms and a half of the 
3 and withal Eſcuage of every Knight's 
ge. | 2; 

Counſ. But what ſay you to the Parliament of Weſt- 
minſter, in the Sixteenth of the. King, where notwith- 
ſtanding the Wars of Frence, and his great Charge in 
repulſing the Welſp Rebels, he was flatly denied the 
Subſidy demanded ? 

Juſt. J confeſs, my Lord, that the Houſe excuſed 
themſelves by reaſon of their Poverty, 'and the Lords 
taking of Armsz in the next Year it was manifeſt, 
that the Houſe was practiſed againſt the King : And 
was it not ſo, my good Lord, think you in our two 
laſt Parliaments ? For in the Firſt, even thoſe whom his 
Majeſty truſted moſt, betrayed him in the Union; and 
in the Second, there were other of the great Ones ran 
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Parliaments; in this, my Lord, there was a Denial, bus 

there was no Danger at all: But to return Where! 
left, what got the Lords by practiſing the Houſe at 
that time? I ſay, that thoſe that brake this Staff upon 
the King, were overturned with the Counterbuff, for 
he reſumed all thoſe Lands which he had given in his 
Minority, he called all his exacting Officers to account, 
he found them all faulty, he examined the Corruption 


of other Magiſtrates, and from all theſe he drew ſuffi- 


cient Money to ſatisfy his preſent Neceſſity; whereby 
he not only ſpared his People, but highly contented 
them with an Act of ſo great Juſtice : Yea Hubert, 
Earl of Kent, the Chief Juſtice whom he had moſt 
truſted, and moſt advanced, was found as falſe to the 
King as any one of the reſt. And for cancluſion, in 
the End of that Year, at the Aſſembly of the States at 
Lambeth, the King had the Fortieth Part of every Man's 
Goods given him freely toward his Debts : For the 
People, who the ſame Year had refuſed to give the 
King any thing, when they ſaw he had ſqueezed thoſe 
Spunges of the Commonwealth, they willingly yielded 


to give him Satisfaction. 


Caunſ. But I pray you, what became of this Hubert, 
whom the King had favoured above all Men, betraying 
his Majeſty as he did? at's 

Fuſt. There were many that perſuaded the King to 
put him to Death, but he could not be drawn to con- 
ſent; but the King ſeized upon his Eſtate which was 
great; yet in the End he left him a ſufficient Portion, 
and gave him his Life, becauſe he had done great Ser- 
vice in former Times: For his Majeſty, though he 
took advantage of his Vice, yet he forgot not to have 
conſideration of his Virtue. And upon this Occaſion, 
it was that the King, betrayed by thoſe whom he moſt 
truſted, entertained Strangers, and gave them their 
Offices, and the Charge of his Caſtles and ſtrong Places, 
in England. 9 oh | | 

Coun|. 
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Cvunſ. But the drawing in of thoſe Strangers was 
the Cauſe that Marſhal Earl of Pembroke moved War 
againſt the Doſe: (3 feels 77 WC On 
Juſt. It is true, my good Lord, but he was ſoon 
after ſlain in Ireland, and his whole maſculine Race Ten 
Years extinguiſh'd, tho' there were Five Sons of them; 


and Marſhal being dead, who was the Mover and 


Ringleader of that War, the King pardoned the reſt 
of the Lords that had aſſiſted Marſhal. 

Counſ. What Reaſon had the King ſo to do? 

Juſt. Becauſe he was perſuaded, that they loved his 
Perſon, and only hated thoſe corrupt Counſellors, that 
then bare the greateſt Sway under him; as alſo becauſe 
they were the beſt Men of War he had, whom if he 
had deſtroyed, having War with the French, he had 
wanted Commanders to have ſerved him. 7 

Counſ. But what Reaſon had the Lords to take Arms? 

Juſt. Becauſe the King entertained the Poictovins, 
were not they the King's Vaſſals alſo? Should the 
Spaniards rebel, becauſe the Spaniſh King truſts to the 
Neapolitans, Portugueſe, Milanois, and other Nations 
his Vaſſals? ſeeing thoſe that are governed by the Vice- 
Roys and Deputies are in Policy to be well entertained, 
and to be employed, who would otherwiſe deviſe how 
to free themſelves ; whereas, being truſted and employ- 
ed by their Prince, they entertain themſelves with the 
hopes that other of the King's Vaſſals do: If the 
King had called in the Spaniards, or other Nations not 
_ _— the Nobility of England had Reaſon of- 

rief. | | 
Counſ. But what People did ever ſerve the King of 
England more faithfully than the Gaſcoigns did, even 
to the laſt of the Conqueſt of that Dutchy? | 

Juſt. Your Lordſhip ſays well, and IT am of that 
Opinion, that if it had pleaſed the Queen of England 
to have drawn ſome of the chief of the Nobility into 
England, and by Exchange have made them good Free- 
holders in England, ſhe had ſaved about Two Millions 
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of Pounds, which were conſumed in Times of thoſe 
Rebellions. For what held the great Gaſcoign firm to 
the Crown of England (of whom the Duke of Eſper- 
non married the Inheritrix) but his Earldom of Kenda! 
in England, whereof the Duke of Eſpernon (in right of 


his Wife) bears the Title to this Day? And to the 
ſame end I take it, hath James our Sovereign Lord 


given Lands to divers of the Nobility of Scotland. 
And it I were worthy to adviſe your Lordſhip, I 
ſhould think, that your Lordſhip ſhould do the King 
great Service, to put him in mind to prohibit all the 
Scottiſh Nation to alienare and ſell away their Inheri- 
tance here ; for they ſelling, they not only give Cauſe 
to the Engliſb to complain, that the Treaſure of Ex- 
land is tranſported into Scotland, but his Majeſty is 
thereby alſo fruſtrated of making both Nations one, 


and of aſſuring the Service and Obedience of the 


Scots in future. 


Counſ. You ſay well, for though thoſe of Scotland 
that are advanced and enriched by the King's Majeſty, 
will no doubt ſerve him faithfully, yet how their 
Heirs and Succeſſors having no Inheritance to loſe 
in England, may be ſeduced, is uncertain. But let us 
go on with our Parliament. And what fay you to 
the Denial, in theTwenty-ſixth Year of his Reign, even 
when the King was invited to come into France 
the Earl of March, who had married his Mother, and 
who promiſed to aſſiſt the King in the Conqueſt of 
many Chace 82 5 

Juſt. It is true, my good Lord, that a Subſidy was 
then denied, and the Reaſons are delivered in Engliſb 
Hiſtories; and indeed the King not long before had 
ſpent much Treaſure in aiding the Duke of Britain 
to no Purpoſe; for he drew over the King, but to 


draw an good Conditions for himſelf, as the Earl of 


March his Father- in- law now did: As the Exglib 
Barons did invite Leis of France not long before, as 
in elder Times all the Kings and States had done, and 
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Men's Advice, as it were by their Licenſe. 
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in late Years the Leaguers of France entertained the 
' Spaniards, and the French Proteſtants and Netherlands, 


Queen Elizabeth, not with any Purpoſe to greaten 


thoſe that aid them, but to purchaſe to themſelves an 


advantageous Peace, But what ſay the Hiſtories to 
this Denial ? They ſay, with, a World of Payments, 
there mentioned, that the King had drawn the Nobi- 


licy dry. And beſides, that whereas not long before 


great Sums of Money were given, and the fame ap- 
pointed to be kept in four Caſtles, and not to be ex- 
pended but by the Advice of the Peers, it was believ- 
ed, that the ſame Treaſure was yet unſpent. | 
Counſ. Good Sir, you have ſaid enough; judge you 
whether it were not a Diſhonour to the King to be ſo 
tyed, as not to expend his Treaſure but by other 
Just. Surely, my Lord, the King was well-adviſed to 
take the Money upon any Occaſion, and they were 
Fools that propounded the Reſtraint; for it doth not 
appear, that the King took any great Heed to thoſe 
Overſeers : Kings are bound by their Piety, and by no 
other Obligation. In Queen Mary's Time, when it 
was thought that ſhe was with Child, it was propound- 


ed in Parliament, that the Rule of the Realm ſhould 


be given to King Philip, during the Minority of the 
hoped Prince or Princeſs; and the King offered his 
Aſſurance in great Sums of Money, to relinquiſh the 
Government at ſuch Time as the Prince or Princeſs 
ſhould be of Age : At which Motion, when all elſe 
were ſilent in the Houſe, Lord Dacres'(who was. none 
of the wiſeſt) aſked, Who ſhall ſue the King's Bonds ? 
Which ended the Diſpute, (for what other Bonds is 
between a King and his Vaſſals, than the Bond of the 
King's Faith ?) But, my good Lord, the King, not- 
withſtanding the Denial at that Time, was with Gifts 
from particular Perſons, and otherwiſe, ſupplied for 
proceeding of his Journey for that Time into France; 
he took with him thirty Caſks filled with Silver and 


Coin. 
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Coin, which was a great Treaſure in thoſe Days. And 
laſtly, notwithſtanding the firſt Denial, in the King's 
Abſence he had Eſcuage granted bim (to wit) 20 8. 
of every Knight's Fee. 

Counſ. What ſay you then to dhe 'Twenty-cighth 
| Year of that King, in which when the King demanded 
Relief, the States would not conſent, . except the ſame 
former order had been taken for the appointing of four 
Overſeers for the Treaſure: As alſo that the Lord 
Chief Juſtice and the Lord Chancellor ſhould” be 
choſen by. the States, with ſome Barons of the Ex- 
chequer and other Officers? 

Fuſt. My good Lord, admit the King had yielded 
to their Demands, then whatſoever had been ordained 
by thoſe Magiſtrates to the Diſlike of the Common- 
wealth, the People had been without Remedy, where- 
as while the King made them, they had their Appeal 
and other Remedies. But thoſe Demands vaniſhed, 
and in the End the King had Eſcuage given him, 
without any of their Conditions. It is an excellent 
Virtue in a King to have Patience, and to give way' 
to the Fury of Men's Paſſions. The Whale when 
he is ſtrucken by the Fiſherman, grows into that 
Fury, that he cannot be reſiſted, but will overthrow 
all the Ships and Barks that come in his Way; but 
when he hath rumbled a while, he is drawn to the Shore 
with a twin'd Thread. 

Counſ. What ſay you then to the Parliament i in the 
Twenity-ninth of that King? 

Fuſt. I ſay, that the Commons being unable to pay, 
the King relieves himſelf upon the richer Sort; and 
ſo it likewiſe happened in the Thirty-third of that 
King, in which he was relieved, chiefly by the City 
of London. But, my good Lord, in the Parliament 
in London in the Thirty-cighth Year, he had given him 
the Tenth of all the Revenues of the Church for Three 
Years, and Three Marks of every Knight's Fee through- 
out the Kingdom, upon his Promiſe and Oath ** 
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the obſerving of Magna Charta; but in the End of the 
ſame Year, the King being then in France, he was 
denied the Aids which he required. What is this to 
the Danger of a Parliament? eſpecially at this Time 
they had Reaſon to refuſe, as they had given ſo great 
a Sum in the Beginning of the ſame Year... And 
again, becauſe it was known that the King had but 
pretended War with the King of Cafile, with whom 
he had ſecretly contracted an Alliance, and concluded 
a Marriage betwixt his Son Edward, and the Lady 
Eleanor. Theſe falſe Fires do but fright Children, and 
it commonly falls out, that when the Cauſe given is 
known to be falſe, the Neceſlity pretended is thought 
to be feigned. Royal Dealing has evermore Royal 
Succeſs ; and as the King was denied in the Eight 
and thirtieth Year, ſo was he demied in the Nine and 
thirtieth Year, becauſe the Nobility and the People ſaw 
it plainly, that the King was abuſed. by the Pope, who 
as well in Deſpite to Manfred, Baſtard Son to the Em- 
peror Frederick the Second, as to cozen the King, 
and to waſte him, would needs beſtow on the King 
the Kingdom of Sicily 3 to recover which, the King 
ſent all the Treaſure he could borrow or ſcrape. to the 
Pope; and withal gave him Letters of Credence, for 
to take-up what he could in Hab, the King binding 
nimſelf for the Payment. Now, my good Lord, the 
Wiſdom of Princes is ſeen in nothing more than in 
their Enterprizes. So how unpleaſing it was to the 
State of England to conſume the Treaſure of the Land, 


and in the Conqueſt of Sicily ſo far off, and otherwiſe, for 


that the Engliſh had loſt Normandy under their Noſes, 


and fo many goodly Parts of France, of their own 


proper Inheritances. The Reaſon of the Denial is as 

well to be conſidered as the-Dehial. - 
Counſ. Was not the King alſo denied a Subſidy in 

the Forty-firſt of his Reign ? en 
Juſt. No, my Lord: for although the King re- 


Nuired Money as before, for the impoſſible W 
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of Sicily, yet the Houſe offered to give Fiſty-two Thou- 
land Marks, which whether he refuſed or accepted; 
is uncertain ; and whilſt the King dreamed of Sicih; 
the Welſh invaded and ſpoiled the Bordefs of England, 
for in the Parliament of London, when the King urged 
the Houſe for the proſecuting the Conqueſt of Sicih, 
the Lords utterly diſliking the Attempt, urged the 
proſecuting of the Welſomen: Which Parliament be- 
ing again prorogued, did aſſemble at Oxford, and 
was called the mad Parliament, which was no other 
than an Aſſembly of Rebels; for the royal Aſſent of 
the King, which gives Life te all Laws formed by 
the three Eſtates, was not a royal Aſſent, when 
the King and the Prince were conſtrained to yield to 
the Lords. A conſtrained Conſent is the Conſent of 
a Captive, and not of a King, and therefore there was 
nothing done there either legally or royally. For 
if it be not properly a Parliament where the Sub- 
ject is not free, certainly it can be none where the 
King is bound; for all Kingly Rule was taken from 
the King, and Twelve Peers appointed, and as ſome 
Writers have it, Twenty-four Peers, to govern the 
Realm; and therefore the Aſſemby made by Jacl 
Straw and other Rebels, may as well be called a Par- 
liament as that of Oxford. Principis nomen habere, not 
eft eſſe Princeps, for thereby was the King driven not 
only to compound all Quarrels with the French, but 
to have Means to be revenged on the rebellious Lords! 
but he quitted his Right to Normandy, Anjou, and Mayw. 
Counſ. But Sir, what needed this Extremity, feeing 
the Lords required but the Confirmation of the former 
Charter, which was not prejudicial to the King to 
3 | 8 8 | | 
Fuſt. Yes, my good Lord, but they infulted upon 
the King, and would not ſuffer him to enter into his 
own Caſtles; they put down the Purveyor of the Meat 
for the Maintenance of his Houſe, as if the King 
had been a Bankrupt ; and gave Order that —_— 
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ready Money he ſhould not take up a Chicken. And 
though there is nothing againſt the Royalty of a King 


in theſe Charters (the Kings of England being Kings 
of Freemen, and not of Slaves) yet it is ſo contrary 


to the Nature of a King to be forced even to thoſe 
Things, which may be to his Advantage, as the King 
had ſome Reaſon to ſeek the Diſpenſation of his Oath 
from the Pope, and to draw in Strangers for his own 
Defence: yea, jure ſalvo Coronæ noſtræ is intended in- 
cluſiwely in all Oaths and Promiſes exacted from a 
Sovereign. — | | 

Counſ. But you cannot be ignorant how dangerous 
a Thing it is to call in other Nations, both for the 
Spoil they make, as alſo, becauſe they have often held 
the Poſſeſſion of the beſt Places with which they have: 
been truſted. | 


Juſt. It is true, my good Lord, that there is no- 
thing ſo dangerous for a King as to be conſtrained and 
held as a Priſoner to his Vaſſals, for by that Edward IL 
and Richard II. loſt their Kingdoms and their Lives. 
And for calling in of Strangers, was not King Edward 


the Sixth driven to call inStrangers againſt the Rebels in 


Norfolk, Cornwall, Oxfordſhire, and elſewhere ? Have 
not the Kings of Scotland been oftentimes conſtrained 
to entertain Strangers againſt the Kings of England? 
And the King of England at this Time, had he not 
been divers Times affiſted by the Kings of Scotland, 
had been endangered to have been expelled tor ever. 
Counſ. But yet you know thoſe Kings were depoſed 
by Parliament. 639 285 
Juſt. Yea, my good Lord, being Priſoners, being 
out of Poſſeſſion, and being in their Hands that were 
Princes of the Blood, and Pretenders. It is an old 
Country Proverb, that Might overcomes Right; a weak 
Title that wears a ſtrong Sword, commonly prevails 


againſt a ſtrong Title that wears but a weak One; 


otherwiſe Philip the ſecond had never been Duke of 
Portugal, nor Duke of Mien, nor King of 2 73 
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Sicily. But my Lord, Errores non ſunt trabendi in ex- | 


emplum. 1 ſpeak of regal, peaceable and lawful Par- 
liaments. - The King at this Time was but a King in 
Name, for Glouceſter, Leiceſter, and Chicheſter made 
choice of other Nine, to whom the Rule of the Realm 
was committed, and the Prince was forced to purchaſe 
his Liberty — the Earl of Leiceſter, by giving for 
his Ranſom the County Palatine of Cheſter. But my 
Lord, let us judge of thoſe Occaſions by their Events, 
what became of this proud Ear]? Was he not ſoon 


after ſlain in Eveſham? Was he not left naked in the 


Field, and left a ſhameful Spectacle, his Head being 
cut off from his Shoulders, his Privy Parts from 15 
Body, and laid on each Side of his Noſe? And did 
not God extinguiſh his Race? After which, in a law- 
ful Parliament at Weſtminſter (confirmed in a followit 
Parliament of Weſtminſter) were not all the Lords, that 
followed Leicęſter diſinherited? And when that Fool 
Glouceſter, after the Death of Leiceſter (whom he had 
formerly forſaken) made himſelf the Head of a ſecond 
Rebellion, and called in Strangers, for which not long 
before he had cried out againſt the King, was not he 
in the end, after that he had ſeen the Slaughter of ſo 
many of the Barons, the Spoil of their Caſtles and 
Lordſhips, conſtrained to ſubmit himſelf, as all the 
Survivers- did, of which they that ſped beſt paid their 
Fines and Ranſoms, the King reſerving his Youngs 
Son, the Earldoms of Leiceſter and Derby. 

Counſ. Well, Sir, we have diſputed this King to the 
: Thane: tho? it be true, that he outlived all his Enemies, 
and brought them to Confuſion ; yet thoſe Examples 
did not terrify their Succeſſors, but the Earl Mar, 
and Hereford, threatened King Edward the firſt, with a 
new War. 
Juſt. They did fo, but after the Death of Hereford, 
the Earl Marſhal repented himſelf, and to gain the 
King's Favour, he made hjm Heir, of all his Lands. 


"it what is this to the Parliament? for there was 
Þ never 
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never King of this Land had mote given him for the 
time of his Reign, than Edward the Son of Henry the 
third had. CR RH | 

Counſ. How doth that appear? 3 

Juſt. In this ſort, my good Lord; in this King's 
Third Tear he had given him the Fifteenth Part of all 
Goods. In his Sixth Year a Twentieth; in his Bois 
Year a Twentieth; in his Fourteenth Year he had Eſ- 
cuage, (to wit) Forty Shillings of every Knight's Fee; 
in his Eighteenth Year he had the Eleventh Part of all 


- moveable Goods within the Kingdom; in his Nineteenth 


Year, the Tenth Part of all Church Livings in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland for Six Years, by agreement from 
the Pope; in his Three and twentieth Year, he raiſed 
a tax upon Wool and Fells, and on a Day cauſed all 
the religious Houſes to be ſearched, and all the Trea- 


ſure in them to be ſeized and brought to his Coffers, 


excuſing himſelf by laying the Fault upon his Treaſu- 
rer: He had alſo in the end of the ſamie Year of the 
Goods of all Burgeſſes, and of the Commons, the Tenth 
Part; in the Twenty-fifth Year of the Parliament of St. 
Edmundſbury, he had an Eighteenth Part of the Goods 


of the Burgeſſes, and of the People in general, the 


Tenth Part. He had alſo the ſame Year by putting 
the Clergy out of his Protection, a Fifth Part of their 


Goods, and in the ſame Year he ſet a great Tax upon 
Wools, to wit, from half a Mark to Forty Shillings 


upon every Sack, whereupon the Earl Mar/ba!, and 


the Earl of Hereford, refuling to attend the King. to 
Flanders, pretended the Grievances of the People. Bur 
in the End, the King having pardoned them, and con- 
firmed the Great Charter, he had the Ninth Penny of 
all Goods from the Lords and Commons; of the Cler- 
gy, in the South he had the Tenth Penny, and in the 
North the Fiſth Penny. In the Two and thirtieth Year 
he had a Subſidy freely granted. In the Three and 
thirtieth Year, he confirmed the Great Charter of his 
own Ro; al Ditpoſition ; and the States to ſhew their 
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Thankfulneſs gave the King for oneYear, the Fifth Part 
of all the Revenues of the Land, and of the Citizens 
the Sixth Part of their Goods. And in the ſame Year, 
the King uſed the Inquiſition called Tra le Baſton; By 
which all Juſtices and other Magiſtrates were grievouſly 
fined, that had uſed Extortion or Bribery, or had other- 
wiſe miſ-demeaned themſelves to the great Contentation 
of the People. This Commiſſion likewiſe did enquire 
of Entrudors, Barators, and all other the like Vermin, 
whereby the King gathered a great Maſs of Treaſure, 
with a great deal of Love. Now for the whole Reign 
of this King ; who governed England thirty-five Years, 
there was not any Parliament to his Prejudice. 
Counſ. But there was taking of Arms by Marſhal and 
Hereford. „ * 
 Fuſt. That's true, but why was that? becauſe the 
King, notwithſtanding all that was given him by Par- 
liament, did lay the greateſt Taxes that ever King did 
without their Conſent. But what loſt the King by thoſe 
Lords ? one of them gave the King all his Lands, and 
the other died in Diſgrace. CG * 
Counſ. But what ſay you to the Parliament in T- 
ward the Second's time, his Succeſſor? did not the 
Houſe of Parliament baniſh Pierce Gaveſton, whom the 
King favoured ? | 5 
Ju. But what was this Gavęſton but an Eſquire of 
Gaſcoigne, formerly baniſh'd the Realm by King Ei. 
ward the Firſt, for corrupting the Prince Edward now 
Teigning. And the whole Kingdom fearing and deteſt- 
ing his venomous Diſpoſition, they beſought his Ma- 
jeſty to caſt him off, which the King performed by an 
Act of his own, and not by Act of Parliament; ye 
Gaveſton s own Father-in-Law, the Earl of Gloucefier, 
was one of the chiefeſt of the Lords that procured it. 
And yet finding the King's Affection to follow him ſo 
ſtrongly, they all conſented to have him recalled. Af. 
ter which when his Credit ſo increaſed, that he defpil 
ed and fet at noughr all the ancient Nobility, and x" 
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only perſuaded the King to all manner of Outrages and 
Ri? but withal —— what he ited of the 
King's Treaſure and Jewels, the Lords urged his Ba- 
niſhment the ſecond Time; but neither was the firſt nor 
ſecond Baniſhment forced by Act of Parliament, but 
by the forceable Lords his Enemies. Laſtly, he be- 
ing recalled by the King, the Earl of Lancaſter cauſed 
his Head to be ſtricken off, when thoſe of his Party 
| had taken him Priſoner. By which preſumptuous Act, 
: the Earl and the reſt of his Company committed Trea- 
n ſon and Murder : Treaſon, by raiſing an Army with- 
q out Warrant ; Murder, by taking away the Life of the 
King's Subjects. After which, Gaveſton being dead, the 
4 Spencers got Poſſeſſion of the King's Favour, though 
| the younger of them was placed about the King, by 
the Lords themſelves. i a. ATE; 
Counſ. What ſay you then to the Parliament held 
at London, about the Sixth Year of that King ? 

Juſt. I ſay that the King was not bound to perform 
the Acts of this Parliament, , becauſe the Lords being 
too ſtrong for the King, inforced his Conſent ; for thele 
be the Words of our own Hiſtory, They wreſted too 
much beyond the Bounds of Reaſon. _ 

Counſ. What ſay you. then to the Parliaments of the 
white Wands, in the Thirteenth. of the King? 

Juſt. 1 ſay the Lords that were ſo moved, came with 
an Army, and by ſtrong Hand ſurprized the King, 
then conſtrained (faith the Story) the reſt of the Lords, 
and compelled many of the Biſhops to conſent unto 
them. Yea it faith further, that the King durſt 
not but grant to all that they required, (to wit) 
tor the Baniſhment of the Spencers. Yea, they were ſo 
inſolent, that they refuſed to lodge the Queen coming 
through Kent in the Caſtle of Leeds, and ſent her to 
provide her Lodging, where ſhe could get it ſo late in 
the Night, for which notwithſtanding ſome that kept 
her out, were ſoon after taken and hang'd ; and there- 
fore your Lordſhip cannot call this a Parliament for 
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the Reaſons before alledged. But, my Lord, what 
became of thoſe Law-givers to the King, even when 
they were greateſt ? A Knight of the North called 
Andrew Herkley, aſſembled the Forces of the Country, 


overthrew them and their Army, flew the Earl of 


Hereford, and other Barons, took their General Tho- 
mas, Earl of Lancaſter, the King's Couſin-German 
at that Time poſſeſſed of five Earldoms, the Lords 
Clifford, Talbot, Moubray, Maudint, Willington, Warren, 
Lord Darcy, Withers, Knevill, Leybourne, Bekes, Lovell, 
Fitzwealliams, Watervild, and divers other Barons, 
Knights and Eſquires; and ſoon after the Lord Percy 
and the Lord Warren took the Lords Bald/mere, and 
the Lord Audley, the Lords Teis, Gifford, Tuchet, and 


many others that fled from the Battle, the moſt of 
* hich paſt under the Hands of the Hangman, for 


conſtraining the King under Colour and Name of a 
Parliament By this your good Lordſhip may judge, 
to whom thoſe tumultuous Aſſemblies (which our 
. Hiſtories falſly call Parliaments) have been dangerous; 
the King in the End ever: prevailed, and the Lords 
loſt their Lives and Eftates. After which the Spencers 


in their Baniſhment at York in the Fifteenth of the 


King, were reſtored to their Honours and Eſtates, and 
therein the King had a Subſidy given him, the Sixth 
Penny of Goods throughout England, Ireland, and 
Wales. 8 

Counſ. Yet you ſee the Spencers were ſoon after dif- 
ſolved. | 


Juſt. It is true, my Lord, but that is nothing to 


our Subject of Parliament, they may thank their own 
Inſolency, for they branded and deſpiſed the Queen, 
whom they ought to have honoured as the Kang's 


Wife; they were alſo exceeding greedy, and built 
themſelves upon other Men's Ruins; they were am- 
bitious, and exceeding malicious, whereupon that 
came, that when Chamberlain Spencer was hanger in 

Het: 
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Hereford, a Part of the Twenty-fourth Pſalm was writ- - - 
ten over his Head: Quid gloriaris in malitia potens ?' \. 
Caounſ. Well, Sir, you have all this while excuſed | 
yourſelf upon the Strength and Rebellions of the 
Lords; but what ſay you now to King Edward the Third, 
in whoſe Time (and during the Time of this vito- 
rious King, no Man durſt take Arms or rebel) the 
three Eſtates did him the greateſt Affront that ever 
King received or endured; therefore I conclude where I 
began, that theſe Parliaments are dangerous for a King. 

Juſt. To anſwer your Lordſhip in order, may it pleaſe - 
you firſt to call to Mind, what was given to this great 
King by his Subjects before the Diſpute betwixt him and 
the Houſe happened, which was in his latter Days: From 
his Firſt Year to his Fifth Year there was nothing given 
the King by his Subjects. In his Eighth Year at the 
Parliament at London, a -Tenth and a Fifteenth was 
granted. In his Tenth Year he ſeized upon the Italians 
Goods here in England to his own Uſe, with all the 
Goods of the Monks, Cluniacs, and others of the Order 
of the Ciſtercians. In the Eleventh Year, he had given 
him by the Parliament a noble Relief, the one Half 
of the Wools throughout England, and of the Clergy 
all their Wools ; after which, in the End of the Year 
he had granted in his Parliament at }eſtminſter, 40 5. 
upon every Sack of Wool, and for ever Thirty Wool- 
tells 405. for every Laſt of Leather as much, and for 
all other Merchandizes after the ſame Rate. The 


| King promiſing that this Year's Gathering ended, he 


would thenceforth content himſelf with the old Cuſ- 
tom. He had over and above this great Aid, the 
Eighth Part of all Goods of all Citizens and Burgeſles; 
and of other, as of foreign Merchants, and ſuch as 
lived not of the Gain of Breeding of Sheep and 
Cattle, the Fifteenth of their Goods. Nay, my Lord, 
this was not all, though: more than ever was granted 
to any King, for the ſame Parliament beſtowed on the 
King the ninth Sheaf of all the Corn within the Lan 
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the ninth Fleece, and the ninth Lamb for two Years 
next following; now what thinks your Lordſhip of 
this Parliament? 

Counſ. I ſay they were honeſt Men. ä 

Juſt. And I ſay, the People are as loving to thei 
King now, as ever they were, if they be honeſtly and 
wiſeiy dealt withal; and fo his Majeſty had found 
t:em in his laſt two Parliaments, if - had not been 
betrayed by thoſe whom he moſt truſted. - 

Caunſ. But I pray you, Sir, whom ſhall a King 
tri ſt, if he may not truſt thoſe whom he hath fo 
greatly advanced? 

Juſt I will tell your Lordſhip whom the Kg n 
truſt 

G ounſ Who are they ? 

Fuſt. His own Reaſon, and his own excellent "OY 
ment, which have not deceived him in any thing 
wherein his Majeſty hath been pleaſed to exerciſe them; 
Tate Counſel of thine Heart (faith the Book of Wiſdom) 
ir there is none more faithful unto thee than it. 

( ene It is true, but his Majeſty found that thoſe 
wanted no Judgment whom he truſted, and how 
could his Majeſty divine of their Honeſties ? 

Juſt. Will you pardon me if I ſpeak freely, for I 
ſpeak out of Love, which (as Solomon faith) covereth 
all Treſpaſſes ; the Truth is, that his Majeſty would 
never believe any Man that ſpeaks againſt them, and 
they knew it well enough, which gave them Boldneis 
to do what they did. 

Counſ. What was that ? 

Juſt. Even, my good Lord, to ruin the King's 
Eſtate ſo far as the State of fo great a King may be 
ruined by Men ambitious and greedy without Pro- 
portion. It had been a brave Increaſe of Revenue, 
my Lord, to have raiſed 50000 J. Land of the King's 
to 20000 J. Revenue, and to raiſe the Revenue of 
Wards to 20000 J. more, 40000 J. added tg the reſt 
of his Majeſty's Eſtate, had ſo enabled his Majeſty, 
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as he could never have wanted. And, my good 


Lord, it had been an honeſt Service to the 


King, to have added 7ooo J. Lands of the Lord 
Cobbam's, his Woods and Goods being worth 30000 J. 
more. | 
Counſ. I know not the Reafon why it was not 
Juſt. Neither doth your LO perchance, 
know the Reaſon why the 10000 J. offered by 
Swinnerton for a Fine of the French Wines, was by the 
then Lord Treaſurer conferred on Devonſhire and his 
Miſtreſs. | | ia 
Counſ. What moved the Treaſurer to reje& and 
croſs that raiſing of the King's Lands? i 
Juſt. The Reaſon, my good Lord, is manifeſt, for 
had the Land been raiſed, then had the King known 
when he had given or exchanged Land, what he had 
given or exchanged. ; N 
Counſ. What Hurt had it been to the Treaſurer, 
whoſe Office is truly to inform the King of the Value 
of all that he giveth? ) 85 
Juſt. So he did, when it did not concern himſelf nor 
his Particular, for he could never admit any one Piece 
of a good Mannor to paſs in my Lord Aubignes 
Book of 1000 J. Land, till he himſelf had bought, 
and then the remaining Flowers of the Crown were 
culled out. Now had the Treaſurer ſuffered the King's 
Lands to have been raiſed, how could his Lordſhip 
have made Choice of the old Rents, as well in that 
Book of my Lord Aubigne, as in Exchange of Theo- 
balds, for which he took Hatfield, which the greateſt 
Subject or Favourite Queen Elizabeth had, never durſt 
have named unto her by way of Gift or Ex- 
change. Nay, my Lord, ſo many other goodly 


| Mannors have paſſed from his Majeſty, as the very 


Heart of the Kingdom mourneth to remember it, 

and the Eyes of the Kingdom ſhed Tears continually 

at the bcholding it: yea the Soul of the GY is 
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heavy unto Death with the Conſideration thereof, that 
ſo magnanimous a Prince ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſo abuſed. . 4 | 
Counſ. But, Sir, you know that Cobham's Lands N 
were entailed upon his Couſins. | 
Juſt. Yea, my Lord, but during the Lives and: 
Races of George Brooke his Children, it had been the 
King's, that is to ſay, for ever in Effect, but to wreſt 
the King, and to draw the Inheritance upon himſelf, 
he perſuaded his Majeſty to relinquiſh his Intereſt 
for a petty Sum of Money; and that there might be 
noCounter-working, he ſentBrooke ſix thouſand Pounds 
to make Friends, whereof Lord Hume had two thou- 
ſand Pound back again, Buckhurſt and Barwick had 
the. other four thouſand Pound, and the Treaſurer 
and his Heirs the Maſs of Land for ever. | 
Counſ. What then I pray you came to the King by 


this Confiſcation? 
Juſt. My Lord, the King's Majeſty by all thay” 
goodly Poſleſſions, Woods and Gends, lo 


hundred Pounds by the Year, which he giveth in 
Penſion to Cobham, to maintain him in Priſon. 

Counſ. Certainly, even in Conſcience they ſhould 
have reſerved ſo much of the Land in the Crown as 
to have given Cobham Meat and Apparel, and not made 
themſelves ſo great Gainers, and the King five hun- 
dred Pounds per Annum Loſer by the Bargain, but it's 
paſt : Confilium non eſt eorum que fieri nequeuut. 

Juſt. Take the reſt of the Sentence, my Lord: 
Sed conſilium verſatur in iis que ſunt in noſtra poteſtate. 
It is yet, my good Lord, in poteſtate Regis, to right 
himſelf. But this is not all, my Lord; and I fear 
me, knowing your Lordfhip* s Love to the King, it 
would put you in a Fever to hear all; I will therefore 
go on with my Parliaments. 

Counſ. I pray do ſo, and amongſt the reſt, I pray 
you, what ſay you to the Parliament holden at London 
in the Fifteenth Year of King Edward Ul. f 
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Juſt. 1 ſay there was nothing concluded therein to 
the Prejudiee of the King. It is true, that a little 
before the Sitting of the Houſe, the King diſplaced 
his Chancellor and his Treaſurer, and moſt of all his 
Judges and Officers of the Exchequer, and committed 
many of them to Priſon, becauſe they did not ſupply 
him with Money, being beyond the Seas; for the reſt, 
che States aſſembled beſought the King, that the Laws 
of the two Charters might be obſerved, and that the great 
Officers of the Crown might be choſen by Parliament. 

Counſ. But what Succeſs had theſe Petitions ? 

Juſt. The Charters were obſerved, as before, and 
ſo they will be ever; and the other Petition was not 
rejected, the King being pleaſed, notwithſtanding, that 
the great Officers ſhould take an Oath in Parliament 
to do Juſtice. Now for the Parliament of Weſtminſter 
in the SeventeenthYear of the King, the King had three 
Marks and a half for every Sack of Wool tranſport- 
ed; and in the Eighteenth he had a Tenth of the 
Clergy, and a Fifteenth of the Laity for one Lear. 
His Majeſty forbare after this to charge his Subjects 
with any more Payments, until the Twenty-ninth of 
his Reign, where there was given the King by Par- 
liament Fifty Shillings for every Sack of Wool tranſ-_ 
ported for Six Years, by which Grant the King receiv- 
ed a thouſand Marks a Day, a greater Matter than a 
_ thouſand Pounds in theſe Days, and a thouſand Pound 
a Day amounts to 365,000/. a Year, which was one 
of the greateft Preſents that ever was given to a 
King of this Land. For beſides the Cheapneſs of all 
Things in that Age, the King's Soldiers had but 
Three-pence a. Day Wages, a Man at Arms Six- 
pence, a Knight, but Two Shillings. In the Parliament 
at Weſtminſter, in the Three and thirtieth Year he had 
Twenty-ſix Shillings and Eight-pence for every Sack 
of Wool tranſported, and in the Forty-ſecond Year 
three Diſmes and three Fifteens. In his Forty-fifth Year 
he had Fifty thouſand Pound of the Laity; and —_ 

tne 
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the Spirituality diſputed it, and did not pay ſo much, 
the King changed his Chancellor, Treaſurer, and Privy- 
Seal, being Biſhops, and placed Lay-men in their 
Room. ne 
Counſ. It ſeems that in thoſe Days the Kings were 
no longer in Love with their great Chancellors than 
when they deſerved well of them. ö 
Juſt. No, my Lord, they were not, and that was 
the Reaſon they were well ſerved, and it was the 
Cuſtom then, and in many Ages after, to change 
the Treaſurer and the Chancellor every three Years, 
and withal to hear all Men's Complaints againſt 
them, | IE 31 
Counſ. By this often Change, the Saying is verified, 
that there is no Inheritance in the Favour of Kings. 
He that keepeth the Fig- tree (ſaith Solomon) ſhall eat the 
Fruit thereof; for Reaſon it is that the Servant live by 
the Maſter. | 
Fuſt. My Lord, you ſay well in both; but had the 
Subject an Inheritance in the Prince's Favour, where 
the Prince hath no Inheritance in the Subject's Fidelity, 
then were Kings in more unhappy Eſtate than com- 
mon Perſons : for the reſt Solomon meaneth not, that 
he that keepeth the Fig-tree ſhould ſurfeit; though he 
meant he ſhould eat, he meant not that he ſhould 
break the Branches in gathering the Figs, or eat the 
Ripe, and leave the Rotten for the Owner of the Tree; 
for what faith he in the following Chapter: He faith, 
that be that maketh Haſte to be rich, cannot be innocent. 
And before that he ſaith, that the End of an Inberi- 
tence baſtiy 7 cannot be bleſſed. Your Lordſhip 
hath heard of few or none great with Kings, that have 
not uſed their Power to oppreſs, that have not grown 
inſolent and hateful to the People; yea, inſolent to- 
wards thoſe Princes that advanced them. 


Counſ. Yet you lee that Princes can change their | 
Jul. 
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Fuſt. Yea, my Lord, when Favourites change their 
Faith, when they forget that how familiar ſoever Kings 
make themſelves with their Vaſſals, yet they are Kings: 
He that provoketh a King to Anger (faith Solomon) finneth 
againſt his own Soul. And he farther ſaith, That Pride 
goeth before Deſtruction, and a high Mind before a Fall. 
I fay therefore, that in diſcharging thoſe Lucifers, how 
dear ſoever they have been, Kings make the World 
know, that they have more of Judgment than of Paſſion, 
yea, they thereby offer a ſatisfactory Sacrifice to all 
their People. Too great Benefits of Subjects to their 
King, where the Mind is blown up with their own 
Deſervings, and too great Benefits of Kings conferred 
upon their Subjects, where the Mind is not qualified 
with a great Deal of Modeſty, are equally dange- 
rous. Of this latter and inſolenter, had King Richard 
the Second delivered up to Juſtice but three or four, 
he had ſtill held the Love of the People, and thereby 
his Life and Eſtate. | I 
Counſ. Well, I pray you go on with your Parlia- 
ments. | 
Ju. The Life of this great King Edward draws to 
an End, ſo do the Parliaments of his Time, where in 
Fifty Years Reign he never received any Affront, for 
in his Forty-ninth Year, he had a Diſme, and a. Fit- 
teenth granted him freely. MORE 7 
Counſ. But Sir, it is an old Saying, that all is well 
that ends well : Judge you whether that in his Fifteenth 
Year in Parliament at Weſtminfer, he received not an 
affront, when the Houſe urged the King to remove 
and diſcharge from his Preſence the Duke of Lancaſter, 
the Lord Latimer his Chamberlain, Sir Richard Sturry, 
and others whom the King favoured and truſted. Nay, 
they preſſed the King to thruſt a certain Lady our of 
Court, which at that time bare the greateſt Sway 
therein. | 
Just. I will with Patience anſwer your Lordſhip to 
the full; and firſt your Lordſhip may remember by that 


which 
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which I even now faid, that never King had fo many 
Gifts as this King had from his Subjects, and it hath 
never grieved the Subjects of England to give to their 
King, but when they knew there was a devourin 
Lady, that had her Share in all Things that paſſed; 
and he Duke of LancaFer was as ſcraping as ſhe that 
the Chancellor did eat up the People as faſt as either 
of them both. It grieved the Subjects to feed theſe 
Cormorants. But my Lord, there are two Things by 
which the Kings of England have been preſs'd, (to wit) 
by their Subjects, and by their own Neceſſities. The 
Lords in former Times were far ſtronger, more war- 
like, better followed, living in their Countries, than 
now they are. Your Lordſhip may remember in your 
reading, that there were many Earls could bring into 
the Field a thouſand barbed Horſes, many a Baron five 
or ſix hundred barbed Horſes, whereas now very few 
of them can furniſh twenty fit to ſerve the King. But 
to ſay the Truth, my Lord, the Juſtices of Peace in 
England, have oppoſed the injuſtices of War in England ; 
the King's Writ runs over all, and the great Seal of 
England, with that of the next Conſtables, will ſerve 
the Turn to affront the greateſt Lords in England, 
that ſhall move againſt the King. The Force therefore 
by which our Kings in former Times were troubled, 
is vaniſh'd away; ; but the Neceſſities remain. The 
People therefore in theſe latter Ages, are no leſs to be 
pleaſed than the Peers; for as the latter are become 
leſs, fo by reaſon of the training through England, the 
Commons have all the Weapons in their Hand. 
Counſ. Was it not ſo ever? | 
Juſt. No, my good Lord; for the Noblemen had in 
their Armories, to furniſh ſome of them a thouſand, 
ſome two thouſand, ſome three thouſand Men, where- 
as now there are not many that can arm fifty. 
Counſ. Can you blame them? But I will only an- 
ſwer for myſelf, between you and me be it ſpoken ; | 
hold it not ſafe to maintain fo great an Armory or 
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Stable, it might cauſe me, or any other Nobleman 
to be ſuſpected, as the preparing of ſome Innova- 
dion. 8 * : 25 E 
Juſt. Why ſo, my Lord, rather to be commended 
as preparing againſt all Danger of Innovation ? 

Counſ. It ſhould be fo ; but call your Obſervation to 
account, and you ſhall find it as I fay ; for indeed 
ſuch a Jealouſy hath been held ever ſince the time of 
the civil Wars, over the military Greatneſs of our No- 
bles, as made them have little Will to bend their Stu- 
dies that way: Wherefore let every Man provide ac- 
cording as he is rated in the Muſter-Book ; you under- 
ſtand we ee 

Just. Very well, my Lord, as what might be reply- 
ed in the perceiving ſo much; I have ever (to deal 
plainly and freely with your Lordſhip) more fear'd at 
Home popular Violence, than all the Foreign that can 
be made; for it can never be in the Power of any fo- 
reign Prince without a papiſtical Party, either to diſ- 
order or endanger his Majeſty's Eſtatde. 

Counſ. By this it ſeems, it is no leſs dangerous for a 
King to leave the Power in the People, than in the 
Nobility. | 1225 

Ju. My good Lord, the Wiſdom of our own Age, 
is the Fooliſhneſs of another, the Time preſent ought 
not to be preferr'd to the Policy that was, but the 
Policy that was to the Time preſent ; ſo that the Power 


of the Nobility being now withered, and the Power of 


the People in the Flower, the Care to content them 
would not be neglected, the way to win them often 
practiſed, or at leaſt to defend them from Oppreſſion. 
The Motive of all Dangers that ever this Monarchy 
hath undone, ſhould be carefully heeded, for this 
Maxim hath no Poſtern, Potaſtas bumana radicatur in 
voluntatibus hominum. And now, my Lord, for King 
Edward, it is true, tho? he were not ſubject to Force, 
yet was he ſubje& to Neceſſity, which becauſe it was 
Violent, he gave way unto it; Poteſtas (ſaith Pythagoras.) 

| Juxta 
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Juxta neceſſitatem habitat. And it is true, that at the 
Requeſt of the Houſe he diſcharged, and put from him 
thoſe before named, which done, he had the greateſt 
Gift (but one) that ever he received in all his Days, 
(to wit) from every Perſon, Man and Woman, above 
the Age of fourteen Years, Four-pence of old Money; 
which made many Millions of Groats, worth Six-pence 
of our Money. This he had in general ; beſides he 
had of every beneficed Prieſt, Twelve-pence, and of 
the Nobility and Gentry, I know not how much, for 
it is not ſet down. Now, my good Lord, what loſt the 
' King by ſatisfying the Deſires of the Parliament Houſe? 
For as ſoon as he had the Money in Purſe, he recalled 
the Lords, and reſtored them ; and who durſt call the 
King to account, when the Aſſembly were diffolved? 
Where the Word of a King is, there is Power, (faith 
Ecclefiafticus) who ſhall ſay unto him, What doſt thou? 
faith the ſame Author, For every Purpaſe there is a Tine 
and Fudgment. The King gave way to the Time, and 
his Judgment perſuaded him to yield to Neceſſity: 
Conſiliarius nemo melior ef quam tempus. ; 

Counſ. But yet you ſee the King was forced to yield 
to their Demands. | 

Fu. Doth your Lordſhip remember the Saying of 
Monfieur de Lange? That he that hath Profit of the 
War, hath alſo the Honour of the War, whether it be 
by Battle or Retreat; the King you ſee hath the Profit 
of the Parliament, and therefore the Honour alſo. 
What other End had the King than to ſupply his 
Wants? A wiſe: Man hath evermore reſpect unto his 
Ends: And the King alſo knew that it was the Love 
that the People bare him, that they urged the remov- 
ing of theſe Lords; there was no Man among them 
that ſought himſelf in that Deſire, but they all ſought 
the King, as by the Succeſs it appeared. My good 
Lord, hath it not been ordinary in England and France, 
to yield to the Demands of Rebels? Did not King 
Richard the Second grant Pardcn to the _— 
| | ogues 
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Rogues and Murderers that followed Fack Straw, and 
Wat Tyler, after they had murthered his Chancellor, 
his Ticakines Chief Juſtice, and others; broke open 
his Exchequer, and committed all manner of Outrages 
and Villainies? And why did he do it, but to avoid a 
greater Danger ? I ſay, the Kings have then yielded 
to thoſe that hated them and their Eſtates, (to wit) to 
pernicious Rebels; and yet without Diſhonour. Shall 
it be called Diſhonour for the King to yield to the honeſt 
Deſires of his Subjects? No, my Lord, thoſe that tell 
the King thoſe Tales, fear their own Diſhonour, and 
not the King's; for the Honour of the King is ſupreme, 
and being guarded by Juſtice and Piety, it cannot receive 
either Wound or Stain. 
Counſ. Bur, Sir, what Cauſe have any about our King 

to fear a Parliament? 

Fuſt. The ſame Cauſe that the Earl of Suffolk had 
in Richard the Second's Time, and the Treaſurer 
Fareham, with others; for theſe great Officers being 
generally hated for abuſing both the og and 
the Subject, at the Requeſt of the States were diſcharg- 
ed, and others put in their Rooms. 

Counſ. And was not this a Diſhonout to the King ? 

Juſt. Certainly no; for King Richard knew that his 
Grandfather had done the like; and though the King 
was in his Heart utterly againſt it, yet had he the 

Profit of this Exchange; for Suffatk was fined at 
22 thouſand a and a thouſand Doungs 

ands 
Counſ. Well, Sir, we will FROY of thoſe that fear 
the Parliament ſome other Time: But I pray you 
go on with that, that happened in the troubleſome 
Reign of Richard the Second who ſucceeded, the Grand- 
father being dead. 

7uſt. That King, my good Lord, was one of the 
molt unfortunate Princes that ever England had; he was 
cruel, extreme prodigal, and wholly carried away. 
with his two Minions, * and the Dale of Ireland, 


by 
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by whoſe ill Advice and others, he was in Danger tb 
have loſt his Eſtate; which in the end (being led by 
Men of the like Temper) he miſerably loſt. But for 
his Subſidies he had given him in his Firſt Year, 
under Age, two Tenths, and two Fifteens : In which 
Parliament, Alice Pierce, who was removed in | 
Edward's time, with Lancaſter, Latimer, and Surrey, 
were confiſcated and baniſhed. In his Second Year at 
the Parliament at Glouceſter, the King had a Mark up- 
on every Sack of Wool, and Six-pence the Pound upon 
Wards. In his Third Year at the Parliament-at Win 
cheſter, the Commons were ſpared, and a Subſidy given 
by the better Sort, the Dukes gave Twenty Marks, and 

Earls Six Marks, Biſhops and Abbots with Mitres Six 
Marks, every Mark Thirteen Shillings and Four-pence, 
and every Knight, Juſtice, Eſquire, Sheriff, Parſon, 
Vicar, and Chaplain, paid proportionably according to 
their Eſtates. 

Counſ. This methinks was no great Matter. | 
Juſt. It is true, my Lord, but a little Money went 

far in thoſe Does: ; I myſelf once moved it in Parlia- 
ment, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who deſired 
much to ſpare the common People, and 1 did it by her 
Commandment; but when we caſt up the Subſidy- 
Books, we found the Sum but ſmall, when the Thirty 
Pound Men were left out. In the beginning of his 
Fourth Year, a Tenth, with a Fifteenth were granted 
upon Condition, that for One whole Year no Subſidies 
Mould be demanded ; but this Promiſe was as ſudden- 
ly forgotten as made, for in the end of that Year, the 
great Subſidy of Poll-Money was granted in the Far- 
liament at Northampton. 
Counſ. Yea, but there followed the terrible Rebellion 
of Baker, Straw, Leifter, Wrais, and others. 
Juſt. That was not the Fault of the Parliament, my | 
Lord, it is manifeſt that the Subſidy given was not 
the Cauſe; for it is plain that the Bondmen of England 
begun it, becauſe they were grievouſly oppreſs'd * 
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Lords in the Tenure of Villainage, as alfo for be Hatred 
they bare to the Lawyers and Attorneys; for the Story 
of thoſe Times ſays, that they deſtroyed the Houſes 
and Mannors of Men of Law, and ſuch Lawyers as 
they caught, flew them, and beheaded the Lord Chief 
Juſtice z which Commotion being once begun, the 
Head-money was by other Rebels pretended : A Fire 
is often kindled with a little Straw, which oftentimes 
takes hold of greater Timber, and conſumes the whole 
Building: And that this Rebellion was begun by the 
diſſcontented Slaves, (whereof there have been many in 
elder Times the like) is manifeſt by the Charter of Ma- 
numiſſion, which the King granted in bæc verba, Rich. 
Dei gratid &c. Sciatis quod de gratid nofird ſpeciali manu- 
miſſimus, Sc. to which ſeeing the King was conſtrained 
by Force of Arms, he revoked the Letters Patents, and 
made them void; the ſame Revocation being ſtrength- 
ened by the Parliament enſuing, in which the King had 
given him a Subſidy upon Wools, called a Maletot. 
In the ſame Fourth Year was the Lord Treaſurer diſ- 
charged of his Office, and Hales Lord of St. Fohr's 
choſen in his Place: In his Fifth Year was the Treaſu- 
rer again changed, and the Staff given to Segrave, and 
the Lord Chancellor was alſo changed, and the Staff 

given to the Lord Scroope : Which Lord, Scroope was 
again in the beginning of his Sixth Year turned off, 
and the King after that he had for a while kept the 
Seal in his own Hand, gave it to the Biſhop of London, 
from whom it was ſoon after taken and beftowed on the 
Earl of Suffolk, who they ſay had abuſed the King, 
and converted the King's Treaſure to his own Uſe. 
To this the King ce end And though (ſaith 
Walſingbam) he deſerved to loſe his Life and Goods, 
yet he had the Favour to go at Liberty, upon good 
Sureties : and becauſe the King was but young, and 
that the Relief granted was committed to the Truſt of 
the Earl of Arundel, for the furniſhing of the King's 
Navy againſt the French. 1 

P 2 Counſ. 
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Counſ. Yet you ſee it was a Diſhonour to the * to 
have his beloved Chancellor removed. 

Just. Truly no, for the King had both his Fine, a 
Thouſand Pound Lands, and a Subſidy to boot. And 
though for the preſent it pleaſed the King to fancy a 
Man all the World hated, (the King's Paſſion over- 
coming his Judgment) yet it cannot be called a Diſ- 
honour, for the King is to believe the general Council 
of the Kingdom, and to prefer it before his Affection, 
eſpecially when Suffolk was proved to be falſe even to 
the King; for were it otherwiſe, Love and Affection 
might be called a Frenzy and a Madneſs , for it is the 
Nature of human Paſſions, that the Love bred by 
Fidelity, doth change itſelf into Hatred, when the 
Fidelity is firſt changed into Falſhood. 

Counſ. But you ſee there were thirteen Lords choſen 
in the Parliament, to have the Overſight of the Go- 
vernment under the King. 

Just. No, my Lord, it was to have the Overſight 
of thoſe Officers, which (ſaith the Story) had imbez- 
zelled, lewdly waſted, and prodigally ſpent the King's 
Trenſure, for the Commiſiion to thoſe Lords, or to 
any Six of them, joining with the Kirig's Council, was 
one of the moſt royal and moſt profitable that ever he 
did, if he had been conſtant to himſelf. But, my good 
Lord, Man is the Cauſe of his own Miſery, for I, will 
repeat the Subſtance of the Commiſſion granted by the 
King, and confirmed by Parliament, which, whether 
it had been profitable for the King to have proſecuted, 
your Lordſhip may judge. The Preamble hath theſe 
Words : Whereas our Sovereign Lord the King perceiveth, 
by the grievous Complaints of the Lords and Commons of 
this Rem, that the Rents, Prefits, and Revenues of this 
Realm, by the ſingular and inſufficient Counſel and Govern- 
ment, as well of ſom? his late great Officers and others, 
Sc. are ſo much withdrawn, waited, given, granted, 
alienated, defiroyed, and evil diſpended, that be is ſo much 
impoveriſhed and void of n NO and Gal and _ Sub- 
ance 
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gance of the Crown ſo much diminiſhed and deſtroyed, that 


his Eſtate may not bonourably be ſuſtained as appertaineth. - 


The King of his free Will, at the Requeſt of the Lords and 


Commons, hath ordained William Archbiſhop of Canter- | 


bury, and others, with his Chancellor, Treaſurer, Keeper 
of his Privy-Seal, to ſurvey and examine as well the Eſtate 
and Governance of his Houſe, &c. as of all the Rents, aud 
Profits, and Revenues that to him appertaineth, and to be © 
due, or ought to appertain and be due, &c. And all man- 
ner of Gifts, Grants, Alienations, and Confirmations made 


by him of Lands, Tenements, Rents, Fc. bargained and 
fold to the Prejudice of him and his Crawn, Sc. And f 


his Jewels and Goods which were his Grandfather*s, at the 
Time of his Death, &c. and where they be become. | 
This is in Effect the Subſtance of the Commiſſion, + 
which your Lordſhip may read at large in the Book of 
Statutes, this Commiſſion being enacted in the Tenth 
Year of the King's Reign. Now if ſuch a Commiſſion 
were in theſe Days granted to faithful Men that 
have no Intereſt in the Sales, Gifts, nor Purchaſes, nor 


in the keeping of the Jewels at the Qneen's Death, nor 


in the obtaining Grants of the King's beſt Lands, I 
cannot ſay what may be recovered, and juſtly reco- 
vered; and what ſays your Lordſhip, was not this 
a noble Act for the King, if it had been followed to 
Effect ? | | | 8 

Counſ. 1 cannot tell whether it were or no, for it 
gave Power to the Commiſſioners to examine all the 
Grants. | : 

Juſt. Why, my Lord, doth the King grant any 
Thing, that ſhames at the Examination ? are not the 
King's Grants on Record? | 
Counſ. But by your Leave, it is ſome Diſhonour to 
2 King, to have his Judgment called in Queſtion. 

Just. That is true, my Lord, but in this, or when- 
ſoever the like ſhall be granted in the future, the King's 
Judgment. is not examined, but their Knavery that 
abuſed the King. Nay, by your Favour, the contrary 

1 ” 18 
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is true, that when a King will ſuffer himſelf to be 
eaten up by a Company of petty Fellows, by himſelf 
raiſed, therein both his Judgment and Courage is dis 
| puted. And it your Lordftiip will diſdain it at your 
own Servant's Hands, much more ought the great 
Heart of a King to diſdain it. And ſurely, my Lad, | 
It is a greater Reaſon (tho? it undercreep the Law) ti 
tear from the Crown the Ornaments thereof: And it 
is an infallible Maxim, that he that loves not his Mas | 
jeſty's Eſtate, loves not his Perſon. | 

Ceunſ. How came it then, that the Act was not : 
execlteo ? 

Ju. Becauſe thoſe, againſt whom it was granted, 
ferſuzced the King to the contrary : As the Duke of 
Ireland, Suffolk, the Chief Juſtice Tyęſilian, and others; 
yea, that which was lawfully done by the King, and 
the great Council of the Kingdom, was (by the Maſte- 
ry which Treland, Suffolk, and Treſilian had over the 
King's Affections) broken and diſavowed. Thoſe that 
deviſed to relieve the King, not by any private In- 
vention, but by general Council, were by a private and 
partial Aſſembly adjudged Traytors, and the moſt ho- 
neſt Judges of the Land, enforced to ſubſcribe. to 
that Judgment. In fo much that the Judge Belknap 
plainly told the Duke of Ireland, and the Earl of Suf- 
folk,” when he was conſtrained to ſet his Hand, 
that he wanted but 'a Rope, that he might 
therewith receive a Reward for his Subſcription. 
And in this Council of Nottingbam was hatched the 
Ruin of thoſe which governed the King, of the Judges 
by them conſtrained, of the Lords that loved the 
King and ſought a Reformation, and of the King 
himſelf; for though the King found by all the Shrieves 
of the Shires, that the People would not fight againſt 
the Lords, whom they thought to be moſt faithful 
unto the King, when the Citizens of London made the 
lame Anſwer, being at that time able to arm Fifty 


thouſand Men, and told the Mayor that they would 
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never fight againſt the King's Friends, and Defenders 
of the Realm, when the Lord Ralph Baſſet, who was 
near the King, told the King boldly, that he would 
not adventure to have his Head broken for the Duke of 
Ireland's pleaſure, when the Lord of London told the 
Earl of Suffolk in the King's preſence, that he was not 
worthy to live, &c. yet would the King in the Defence 
of the Deſtroyers of his Eſtate, lay Ambuſhes to en- 
trap the Lords, when they came upon his Faith, yea, 
when all was pacified, and that the King by his Pro- 
clamation had cleared the Lords, and promiſed to pro- 
duce Ireland, Suffolk, and the Archbiſhop of York, Trex, 
filian, and Bramber, to anſwer at the next Parliament. 
Theſe Men confeſs, that they durſt not appear; and 
when Suffolk fled to Calais, and the Duke of Ireland to 
Chefter, the King cauſed an Army to be levied in 
Lancaſhire, for the ſafe Conduct of the Duke of Fre- 
land to his preſence, when as the Duke being encoun- 
tered by the Lords, ran like a Coward from his Com- 

any, and fled into Holland. After this was holden a 
2 which was called, that wraught Wonders, 


in the Eleventh Year of this King, wherein the afore- 


named Lords, the Duke of Jrelaxd and the reſt, were 
condemned and confiſcated, the chief Juſtice hanged, 
with many others, the reſt of the Judges condemned, 
and baniſh'd, and a Tenth and a Fifteenth given to 
the King. | | 

Counſ. But, good Sir, the King was firſt beſieged in 
the Tower of London, and the Lords came to the Par- 
liament, and no Man durſt contradict them. 

Juſt. Certainly in raiſing an Army, they committed 
Treaſon; and though it appear that they loved the 
King, (for they did him no Harm, having him in their 
Power) yet our Law doth conſtrue all levying of War 
without the King's Commiſſion, and all Force raiſed, 
to be intended for the Death and Deſtruction of the 
King, not attending the Sequel. And it is ſo judged 
upon good Reaſon ; for _ unlawful and ill Action 
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is ſuppoſed to be accompanied with an 1 Intent, 


And beſides thoſe Lords uſed too great 
Cruelty, in procuring the Sentence of Death againſt 
divers of the King's Servants, who were bound to fol - 
low and obey their Maſter and Sovereign Lord in that 
he commanded. 

Counſ. It is true, and they were alſo greatly to blame 
to cauſe then ſo many Seconds to be put to Death, 
ſeeing the Principals, Ireland, Suffolk and York had 
eſcaped them. And what Reaſon had they to ſeek to 


reform the State by a ſtrong Hand? Was not the 


King's Eſtate as dear to himſelf as to them? He that 
maketh a King know his Error mannerly and private- 


ly, and gives him the beſt Advice, is diſcharged be- 


fore God and his own Conſcience. The Lords might 
have retired themſelves, when they ſaw they could 
not prevail, and have left the King to his own Ways, 
who had more to loſe than they had. 

vt. My Lord, the taking of Arms cannot be ex- 
cuted in Reſpect of the Law; but this might be ſaid 


for the Lords, that the King being under Years, and 


being wholly governed by their Enemies and the Enemies 
of the Kingdom, and becauſe by thoſe evil Mens Per- 
ſuaſions, it was adviſed, how the Lords ſhould have been 

murthered at a Feaſt in London, they were excuſable dur- 


ing the King's Minority to ſtand upon their Guard 


againſt their particular Enemies. But we will paſs over 
and go on with our Parliaments that followed, where- 
of that of Cambridge in the King's Twelfth Year, was 
the next, therein the King had given him a Tenth 
and a F ifreenth, after which being twenty Years of 
Age, rechanged ( ſaith H. Knighton) his Treaſurer, 
his Chancellor, the Juſtices af either Bench, the Clerk 
of the Privy Seal and others, and took the Govern- 
ment into his own Hands. He alſo took the Admi- 
miral's Place from the Earl of Arundel, and in his 
Room he placed the Earl of Hu untingdon in the Year 


following, which was the Thirteenth Year of the, 


King. | 
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King. In the Parliament at Weſtminſter there was 


given to the _ upon every Sack of Wool 14s. ; 
and 6d. in the Pound upon other Merchandiſe. 
Counſ. By your Leave, the King was reſtrained this 
Parliament, that he might not diſpoſe of but a third 
Part of the Money gathered. | 164. 289. 128 
Fut. No, my Lord, by your Favour : But true it 
is, that part of this Money was by the King's Con- 


ſent affigned towards the Wars, but yet left in the 


Lord Treaſurer's Hands; and, my Lord, it would be 
a great Eaſe, and a great Saving to his Majeſty, our 
Lord and Maſter, if it pleaſed him to make his A 
ſignations upon ſome Part of his Revenues, by which 
he might have a Thouſand Pound upon every Ten 
Thouſand, and fave himſelf a great deal of Cla- 
mour. For ſeeing of Neceſſity the Navy muſt be 
maintained, and that thoſe poor Men, as well Car- 
penters as Ship-keepers muſt be paid, it were better 
tor his Majeſty to give an Aſſignation to the Treaſurer 
of his Navy, for the receiving ſo much as is called 
ordinary, .than to diſcontent thoſe poor Men, who 
being made deſperate Beggars, may perchance be 


corrupted by them that lie in wait to deſtroy the 
King's Eftate. And if his Majeſty did the like in 


all other Payments, eſpecially where the Neceſſity 
of ſuch as are to receive, cannot poſſibly give Days, 
his Majeſty might then in a little Roll, behold his 
Receipts and Expences ; he might quiet his Heart 
when all Neceſſaries were provided for, and then diſ- 
poſe the reſt at his Pleaſure. And, my good Lord, how 
excellently and eaſily might this have been, if the 
Forty Thouſand Pound had been raiſed as aforeſaid 
upon the King's Lands. and Wards? I ſay, that his 
Majeſty's Houſe, his Navy, his Guards, his Penſion- 
ers, his Munition, his - Ambaſſadors, and all elſe of 
ordinary Charge, might have been defrayed, and a 
great Sum left for his Majeſty's caſual Expences and 
Rewards, I will. not ſay they were not in Love _ 
| keg t 
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the King s Eſtate, but I ſay they were unforcunately 
born for the King that croſs'd it. 

Ccunſ. Well, Sir, I would it had been l 1 
But for the Aſſignments, there are among us that will 
not willingly endure it. Charity begins with itſelf; 
ſhall we hinder ourſelves of F — Thouſand Pounds 
per Annum to fave the King Twenty ? No, 
Sir, what will become of our New-years-gifts, our 
Preſents and Gratuities ? We can now ſay to thoſe 
that have Warrants for Money, that there i is not a 
Penny in the Exchequer, but the King gives it away 

unto. m_ Scots faſter than it comes in. 

Fuft. My Lord, you ſay well, at leaſt you ſay the 
Truth, — ſuch are ſome of our Anſwers; and hence 
comes that general Murmur to all Men that have 
Money to receive. I ſay, that there is not a Penny 
2 to that Nation, be it for Service or otherwiſe, 

ut is ſpread over all the Kingdom; yea they gather 
Notes, and take Copies cf all the Privy Seals and 
Warrants that his Majeſty hath given for the Money 
for the Scots, that they may ſhew them in Parliament. 
But of his Majeſty? «Gifts to the Engliſh there is noBruit, 
though they may be ten times as much as the Scots. 
And yet, my good Lord, howſoever they be thus an- 
ſwered, that to them that ſue for Money out of the 
Exchequer, it is due to them for Ten or Twelve, or 
Twenty in the Hundred, abated according to their 
Qualities that ſue, they are always furniſhed. For 
Concluſion, if it would pleaſe God to put into the King's 
Heart to make theſe Aſſignations, it would ſave him ma- 
nya bound, and gain him many a Prayer, anda great deal 
ol Love; forit grieveth every honeſt Man's Heart to ſee the 
Abundance which even the petty Officers of the Ex- 
chequer, and others, gather both from the King and 
Subject, and to ſee a World of poor Men run after 
the King for their ordinary Wages. 

Counſ. Well, well, did you never hear this old 
Tale, that when there was a great Contention about 
the Weather, the Seamen complaining of —_ 


Winds, 
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Winds, when thoſe of the high Countries deſired Rain, 


and thoſe of the Valleys Sun-ſhining Days; Jupiter ſent 
them Word by Mercury, that when they had all done, 


the Weather ſhould be as it had been. And it ſha 
ever fall out ſo with them that complain; the Courſe 
of Payments ſhall be as they have been, what care 


we what petty Fellows ſay ? or what care we for your 


Papers? have we not the King's Ears, who dares 
conteſt with us? though we cannot be revenged on 
ſuch as you are for telling the Truth, yet upon ſome 
other Pretence, we'll clap you up, and you ſhall ſue 
to us ere you get out. Nay, we'll make you con- 

feſs that you were deceived in your Projects, and eat 
your own Words. Learn this of me, Sir, that as a 
little good Fortune is better than a great deal of Vir- 
tue; ſo the leaſt Authority hath Advantage over the 
greateſt Wit. Was he not the wiſeſt Man that ſaid, 
The Battle was not to the ſtrongeſt, nor yet Bread for the 


Wiſe, nor Riches to Men of Underſtanding, nor Favour to 


Men of Knowledge : But that Time or Chance came to 
G eu i | 
Juſt. It is well for your Lordſhip that it is ſo. But 
Queen Elizabeth would ſet the Reaſon of a mean Man, 
before the Authority of the greateſt Counſellor ſhe had; 
and by her Patience therein ſhe raiſed upon the uſual 
and ordinary Cuſtoms of London, without any new 
Impoſition, above 50000 J. a Year. For though the 
Treaſurer Burleigh, and the Earl of Leiceſter, and Secre- 
tary Walſingham, all Three Penſioners to Cuſtomer 
Sith, did ſet themſelves againſt a poor Waiter of the 
Cuſtom-Houſe called Carwarden, and commanded the 


Grooms of the Privy-Chamber not to give him Ac- 


ceſs, yet the Queen ſent for him, and gave him Coun- 
tenance againſt them all. It would not ſerve the 
Turn, my Lord, with her; when your Lordſhips 
would tell her, that the diſgracing her great Officers 
by hearing the Complaints of buſy Heads, was a 
Dithonour to herſelf ; but ſhe had always this A_ 
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That if any Man complain unjuſtly againſt a Magiſtrate, 
it were Reaſon he ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed; if juſtly, 
ſhe was the Queen of the ſmall, as well as of the great, 
and would hear their Complaints. For, my good Lord, 
a Prince that ſuffereth himſelf to be beſieged, forſaketh 
one of the greateſt Regalities belonging to a Monarchy, 
to wit, the laſt Appeal, or as the French call it, le 
dernier reſort. EG 
Counſ. Well, Sir, this from the Matter; I pray you 
o on. | | | 
Juſt. Then, my Lord, in the King's Fifteenth Year 
he had a Tenth and Fifteenth granted in the Parliament 
of London. And that ſame Year there was a great 
Council called at Stamford, to which divers Men were 
ſent for, of divers Counties, beſides the Nobility, of 
which the King took Advice whether he ſhould con- 
tinue the War, or make a final End with the French. 
Counſ. What needed the King to take the Advice 
of any but of his own Council in Matters of Peace 
or War ? | Rs 
Juſt. Yea, my Lord, for it is ſaid in the Proverbs, 
Where is many Counſellors, there is Health; and if the 
King had made the War by a general Conſent, the 
Kingdom in general were bound to maintain theWar, 
and they could not then ſay when the King required 
Aid, that he undertook a needleſs War. F 
Counſ. You ſay well, but I pray you go on. 
Jiuſt. After the Subſidy in the Fifteenth Year, the 
King deſired to borrow 10000 J. of the Londoners, 
which they refuſed to lend. | A 


Counſ. And was not the King greatly troubled there- 
with ? | «1, 

Juſt. Yea, but the King troubled the Zondoners 
ſoon after, for the King took the Advantage of a Riot 
made upon the Biſhop of Saliſbury's Men, ſent for the 
Mayor, and other the ableſt Citizens, committed the 
Mayor to Priſon in the Caſtle of Windſor, and others 
to other Caſtles, and made a Lord Warden of this 


City; 
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City; till in the End what with 10000 J. ready Money, 
and other rich Preſents, inftead of lending 10000 J. 
it coſt them 20000 J. Between the Fifteenth Year 
and Twentieth Year, he had two Aids given him 
in the Parliaments of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter ; ard 
this latter was given to furniſh the King's Journey into 
Ireland, to eſtabliſh that Eſtate which was greatly 
ſhaken ſince the Death of the King's Grandfather, 
who received thence yearly 30000 l. and during the 


| King's Stay in Jreland, he had a Tenth. and Fifteenth 


ann co: 

Counſ. And good Reaſon, for the King had in his 
Army Four Thouſand Horſe, and Thirty Thouſand 
Fort | 

Juſt. That, by your Favour, was the King's Safety: 
For great Armies do rather devour themſelves than 
deſtroy Enemies. Such an Army (whereof the fourth Part 
would have conquered all Ireland) was in reſpect of Ire- 


land ſuch an Army as Xerxes led into Greece. In his Twen- 


tieth Year, wherein he had a Tenthof the Clergy, was the 
great Conſpiracy of the King's Uncle the Duke of Glocęſter, 
and of Moubray, Arundel, Nottingbam, and Warwick, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Abbot of 
eſtminſter, and others, who in the One and Twen- 
tieth of the King were all redeemed by Parliament, 
And what thinks your Lordſhip, was not this Aſſem- 
bly of the three States for the King's Eſtate, wherein 
he fo prevailed, that he not only overthrew thoſe po- 
pular Lords, but beſides (the Engliſh Chronicle ſaith) 
the King ſo wrought and brought Things about, that 
he obtained the Power of both Houſes to be grant- 
ed certain Verſons, to Fifteen Noblemen and Gentle- 
mtn, or to ſeven of them. on oats el 
Counſ. Sir, whether the King wrought well or ill 

I cannot judge; but our Chronicles ſay, that many 
Things were done in this Parliament to the Diſplea- 
ſure of no ſmall Number of People, to wit, for that 
divers rightful Heirs were diſinherited of their Les 
| and 
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and Livings, 2 which wrongful Doings the People 
were much offended, ſo that the King with thoſe that 
were about him, and chief in Counſel, came into 
great Infamy and Slander. Lo RO 
- Fuſt. My good Lord, it your Lordſhip will par- 
don me, I am of - Opinion that thoſe Parliaments 
wherein the Kings of this Land have ſatisfied the Peo- 
ple, as they have been ever proſperous, ſo where 
the King hath reſtrained the Houſe, the contrary hath 
happened; for the King's Atchievements in the Par- 
liament, were the ready Preparations to his Ruin. 
Counſ. You mean by the general Diſcontentment that 
followed; and becauſe the King did not proceed legally 
with Gloceſter and others. Why, Sir, this was not the 
firſt Time that the Kings of England have done 
Things without the Council of the Land; yea con- 
trary to Law. Kt 1 . 
Juſt. It is true, my Lord, in ſome Particulars, as 
even at this Time the Duke of Gloceſter was made 
away at Calais by a ſtrong Hand without any lawful 
Trial; for he was a Man fo beloved of the People, 
and ſo allied, having the Dukes of Lancaſter and 
York his Brethren, the Duke of Aumarle and the Duke 
of Hereford his Nephews, the great Earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, with divers others of his Part in the 
Confpiracy, as the King durſt nor try him according 
to the Law : For at the Tryal of Arundel and War- 
wick, the King was forced to entertain a pretty Army 
about him. And though the Duke was greatly la- 
mented, yet it cannot be denied but that he was then 
A Traitor to the King. And was it not ſo, my Lord, 
with the Duke of Guiſe? Your Lordſhip doth remem- 
ber the ſpur-gall'd Proverb, that Necef/ity bath m 
Law: And, my good Lord, it is the Practice of 
. doing Wrong, and of general Wrong done, 
that brings Danger, and not where Kings arc 
preſs'd in this or that Particular; for there is great 
Difference between natural Cruelty and * 
W A 
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And therefore it was Machiavel's' Advice, That all that 
a King did in that Kind, be ſhall do at once, and by 


bis Mercy afterwards make the World know, that bis 
Cruelty was not affected. And, my Lord, take this for 


a general Rule, that the immortal Policy of a State 
cannot admit any Law or Privilege whatſoever, but 
in ſome Particular or other, the fame is neceſſarily 
broken; yea in an Ariftocracy or popular Eſtate, which 
vaunts ſo much of Equality and common Right; more 
Outrage hath been committed than in any Chriſtian 


Monarchy. 


Counſ. But whence came this Hatred between the 
Duke and the King his Nephew ? Is 

Fuſt. My Lord, the Duke's conſtraining the King, 
when he was young, ſtuck in the King's Heart; and 
now the Duke's proud Speech to the King when he 
had rendered Breft formerly engaged to the Duke of 
Britain, kindled again thoſe Coals that were not alto- 
gether extinguiſhed, for he uſed theſe Words: Tour 
Grace ought to put your Body in great Pain to win a 
ſtrong Hold or Town by Feats of Arms, ere you take upon 
you to ſell or deliver any Town gotten by the Manhood and 
firong Hand and Policy of your noble Progenitors. Whereat, 
faith the Story, the King changed his Countenance,&c. 
and to ſay Truth, it was a proud and maſterly Speech 
of the Duke; beſides that incluſively he taxed him 
of Sloth and Cowardice, as if he had never put him- 
ſelf to the Adventure of winning ſuch a Place. Un- 
dutiful Words of a Subje& do often take deepet 
Root than the Memory of ill Deeds do: The Duke 
of Biron found it when the King had him at Advan- 
tage. Yea, the late Earl of Eſſex told Queen Elza- 
beth, that her Conditions were as crooked as her Car- 


_ caſe; but it coſt him his Head, which his Inſurrection 


had not coſt him but for that Speech. Ibo will ſay 
unto a King, (ſaith Fob) Thou art wicked ? Certainly it 
is the ſame Thing to ſay unto a Lady, Thou art 
crooked, (and perchance more) as to ſay unto a _ 
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that he is wicked: and to ſay that he is a Coward, or 

to uſe any other Words of Diſgrace, it is one and the 
ſame Error. 

Counſ. But what ſay you for Arundel, a brave nd 
valiant Man, who had the King's Pardon of his Con: 
tempt during his Minority. 

Fuſt. My good Lord, the Parliament which: you 
ſay diſputes _ King's Prerogative, did quite contrary, 
and deſtroyed the King's Charter and Pardon former- 
ly given to Arundel; and; my good Lord, do you re- 
member that at the Parliament that wrought Won- 
ders, when theſe Lords compounded that Parliament, 
as the King did this, they were ſo mercileſs to- 
wards all that they thought their Enemies, as the Earl 
of Arundel moſt inſolently ſuffered the Queen to kneel 
unto him three Hours for the ſaving of one of her 
Servants, and that Scorn of his, manebat alta. monte 
repoſtum. And to ſay the Truth, it is more barbarous 
and unpardonable than any Act that ever he did, to 
permit the Wife of his Sovereign to kneel to bim, 
being the King's Vaſſal. For if he had ſaved her 
Lord's Servant freely at her firſt Requeſt, it is like 
enough that the Queen would alſo have ſaved him: M. 
ſeris ſuccurrens paria obtinebis aliquando. For your Lord- 
ſhip ſees that the Earl of Warwick, who was as far in the 
Treaſon as any of the reſt, was pardoned. It was 
alſo at this Parliament that the Duke of Hereford ac- 
cuſed Moubray Duke of Norfolk, and that the Duke 
of Hereford, Son to the Duke of Lancaſter, was ba- 
niſhed, to the Hong s Confuſion, as your Lordſhip well 
knows. 

Counſ. 1 know it well, and God knows, that the 
King had then a filly and weak Council about him, 
that perſuaded him to baniſh a Prince of the Blood, 
aà moſt valiant Man, and the beſt beloved of the Peo- 
ple in general of any Man living, eſpecially conſidering 

that the King gave every Day more than other Offence 
do his r For beſides that, he fined the Inha- 


bitant 
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bitants that aſſiſted the Lords in his Min2:ity, (of the 
ſeventeen Shires) which Offence he had long before 
pardoned, his blank Charters, and letting the Realm 
to farm to mean Perſons, by whom he was wholly ad- 


viſed, increaſed the People's Hatred toward the preſent 


Government. | | 
Juſt. You ſay well, my Lord; Princes of an ill 
Deſtiny ns always _— the worſt Counſel, or at 
leaſt embrace the beſt after Opportunity is loſt. Qui 
confilia non ex ſuo corde fed alienis — colligunt, = 
animo ſed auribus cogitant. And this was not the leaft 
Grief of the Subject in general, that thoſe. Men had 
the greateſt Part of the Spoil of the Commonwealth, 


which neither by Virtue, Valour, or Counſel, could add 


any thing unto it. -Nilil eſt ſordidius, mhil crude- 
lins ( ſaith Anto. Pius) quam fi Remp. ii arrodunt, qui 
nibil in eam ſuo labore conferunt. | 

Counſ. Indeed, the letting to farm the Realm was 
very grievous to the Subject. | 

Fuft. Will your Lordſhip pardon. me, if I tell you 
that the letting to farm of his Majeſty's Cuſtoms (the 
greateſt Revenue of the Realm) is not very pleaſ- 
ing ? OTE 
aun And why, I pray you ? doth not the King 
thereby raiſe his Profits every third Year, and one 
Farmer outbids another to the King's Advantage? 
Juſt. It is true, my Lord, but it grieves the Sub- 
ject to pay Cuſtom to the Subject; for what mighty 
Men are thoſe Farmers become? And if thoſe Far- 


mers get many Thouſands every Tear, as the World 


knows they do, why ſhould they not now (being Men 
of infinite Wealth) declare unto the King upon Oath, 


what they have gained, and henceforth become the 


King's Collectors of his Cuſtom? Did not Queen 
Elizabeth, who was reputed both a wiſe and juſt 
Princeſs, after ſhe had brought Cuſtomer Smith from 
14000). a Year to 420007. a Year, make him lay 
down a Recompence for that which he had 8 R 
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And if theſe Farmers do give no Recompence, let them 
yet preſent the King with the Truth of their Receiy- 
ings and Profits. But, my Lord, for Concluſion, after 
Bullingbrook, arriving in England with a ſmall Troop, 
notwithſtanding the King at his Landing out of Ve- 
land had a ſufficient and willing Army, yet he want- 
ing Courage to defend his Right, gave Leave to all his 
Soldiers to depart, and put himſelf into his Hands that 
caſt him into his Grave. 

Counſ. Yet you ſee he was depoſed by Parlia- 

ment. 
Juſt. As. well may your Lordſhip ſay he was knock'd 
in the Head by Parliament; for your Lordſhip knows 
that if King Richard had ever eſcaped out of their 
Fingers that depoſed him, | the next Parliament would 
have made all the Depoſers Traytors and Rebels, and 
that juſtly. In which Parliament, or rather unlawful 
Aſſembly, there appeared but one honeſt Man, to 
wit, the Biſhop of Carliſle, who ſcorned his Life, and 
Eſtate, in reſpe& of Right and his Allegiance, and 
defended the Right of his ſovereign Lord againſt the 
King elect and his Partakers. | 

Coun Well, I pray go on with the Parliaments 
held in the Time . bis Succeſſor Henry che 
Fourth. 

Juſt. This King had in his Third Vear a Subſidy, 
and in his Fifth a Tenth of the Clergy without a Par- 
liament: In his Sixth Year he had ſo great a Subſidy, 
as the Houſe required there might be no Record thereof 
left to Poſterity, for the Houſe gave him 20 f. of 
every Knight's Fee, and of every 20 J. Land, 20 d.; 
and 12 d. che Pound of Goods. . 

Counſ. Vea in the End of this Year, the Parliament 
preſs'd the King to annex unto the Crown all temporal 
Poſſeſſions belonging to Church-men within the Land, 
which at that Time was the third Foot of all England. 
But the Biſhops made TE and in the End ſaved 
their Eſtates. . 

Juſt. 
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Juſt. By this you ſee, my Lord, that Cromtve! was 
not the firſt that thought on ſuch a Buſineſs; and if 
King Henry the Eighth had reſerved the Abbies, and 


other Church-lands, which he had given at that Time, 


the Revenue of the Crown of England had exceeded 
the Revenue of the Crown of Spain, with both the 
Indies, whereas uſed as it was (a little enriched the 
Crown) it ſerved but to make a number of Pettifoggers 


and others Gentlemen. | 


Counſ. But what had the King inſtead of this great 
Revenue ? | 
FJuſt. He had > Fifteenth of the Commons; and a 
Tenth and a half of the Clergy, and withal all Pen- 


Hons granted by King Edward and King Richard were 
made void. It was alſo moved that all Crown-lands 


tormerly given (at leaſt given by King Edward and 
King Richard) ſhould be taken back. 

Counſ. What think you of that, Sir? would it not 
have been a Diſhonour to the King ? And would not 
his Succeſſors have done the like to thoſe that the 


King had advanced? | 


Juſt. I cannot anſwer your Lordſhip, but by diſtin- 
guiſhing; for where the Kings had given Land for 
Services, and had not been over-reached in their Gifts, 
there it had been a Diſhonour to the King, to have 


made void tbe Grants of his Predeceſſors, or his Grants; 


but all thoſe Grants of the Kings, wherein they were 
deceived, the very Cuſtom and Policy of England 
makes them void at this Day. 1 
Counſ. How mean you that, for his Majeſty hath 
given a great deal of Land among us fince he came 
into England, and would it ſtand with the King's Ho- 
nour to take it from us again ? _ 
Fuſt. Yea, my Lord, very well with the King's 
Honour, if your Lordſhip, or any Lord elſe, have 
under the Name of 100 J. Land a Year, gotten 300 l. 
Lend, and fo after that Rate. 5 


Fa. Counſ. 
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Counſ. J will never believe that his Majeſty will ever 
do any ſuch thing. 

Fauſt. And I believe as your Lordſhip doth, but we 
ſpake erewhile of thoſe that diſſuaded the King from, 
calling a Parliament : and your Lordſhip aſked me 
the Reaſon, why any Man ſhould diſſuade it, or fear 
it, to which this Place gives. me an Opportunity to 
make your Lordſhip anſwer ; for though his Majeſty 
will of himſelf never queſtion thoſe Grants, yet when 
the Commons ſhall make humble Petition to the King 
in Parliament, that it will pleaſe his Majeſty to aſſiſt 
them in his Relief, with that which ought to be his 
own, which, if it will pleaſe his Majeſty to yield 
unto, the Houſe will moſt willingly furniſh and ſup- 
ply the reſt ; with what Grace can his Majeſty deny 
that honeſt Suit of theirs, the like having — done 
in many Kings Times before? This Proceeding, my 
good Lord, may perchance prove all your Phraſes of 
the King's Honour, falſe Engliſb. 

Counſ. But this cannot concern many, and for my- 
ſelf, Jam ſure it concerns me little. | 

Juſt. It is true, my Lord, and there are not 
many that diſſuade his Majeſty from a Parliament. 

Counſ. But they are great ones, - a few of which will 
ſerve the Turn well enough. 

Juſt. But, my Lord, be they ever fo great, (as 
great as Giants) yet if they diſſuade the King from his 
ready and aſſured Way of his Subſiſtence, they muſt 

deviſe how the King may be elſewhere ſupplied, for 
they otherwiſe run into a dangerous Fortune. 

Counſ. Hold you contented, Sir, the King needs no 
great Diſſuaſion. 

uſt. My Lord, learn of me, that there is none 

of you all that can pierce tae King. It is an eſſential 
Property of a Man truly wife, not to open all the 
Boxes of his Boſom, even to thoſe that are neareſt _ 
and deareſt unto him; for when a Man is diſcovered 
to the very Bottom, he is after the leſs — I 
are 
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dare undertake, that when your Lordſhip hath ſerved 
the King twice Twelve Years more, you will find 


that his Majeſty hath reſerved ſomewhat beyond all 


your Capacities. His Majeſty hath great Reaſon to 
put off the Parliament, as his laſt Refuge, and in the 


mean time, to make Tryal of all your Loves to ſerve 


him, for his Majeſty hath had good Experience, how 
well you can ferve yourſelves : But when the King 
finds, that the building of your own Fortunes and Fac- 
tions hath been the diligent Studies, and the Service of 
his Majeſty, but the Exercifes of your Leiſures, he 
may then perchance caſt himſelf upon the general 
Love of his People : of which (I truſt) he ſhall never 
be deceived, and leave as many of your Lordſhips as 
have pilfered from the Crown, to their Examina- 


tion. 


Counſ. Well, Sir, I take no great pleaſure in this 


Diſpute; go on 1 pray. 


Juſt. In that King's Fifteenth Year, he had alſo a 
Subſidy, which he got by holding the Houſe together 
from Easter to Chriſtmas, and would not ſuffer them 
to depart. He had alſo a Subſidy in his Ninth Year. 


In his Eleventh Year the Commons did again preſs the 


King to take all the Temporalities of the Churchmen 


into his Hands, which they proved ſufficient to main- 


tain 150 Earls, 1500 Knights, and 6400 Eſquires, 
with 100 Hoſpitals; but not prevailing, they gave the 
King a Subſidy. 

As for the notorious Prince, Henry the Fifth, I find, 
that he had given him in his Second Year 300000 
Marks, and after that Two other Subſidies, one in his 
Fifth Year, another in his Ninth, without any Dif- 
pt tes. | 

In the time of his Succeſſor Henny the Sixth, there 
were not many Subſidies. In his Third Year, he had 


2 Subſidy of a Tunnage and Poundage. And here 


(ſaith Jahn Stow) began thoſe Payments, which we call 
Cuſtoms ; becauſe the Payment was continued, whereas 
etal” be 
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beſore that time it was granted but for a Year, Two 
or Three, according to the King's Occaſions. He had 
alſo an aid and gathering of Money in his Fourth 
Year, and the like i in his Tenth Year, and in his Thir- 
teenth Year a Fifteenth. He had alſo a Fifteenth for 
the conveying of the Queen out of France into Eu- 
gland. In the Twenty-cighth Year of that King, was 
the Act of Reſumption of all Honours, Towns, Caſtles, 
Signiories, Villages, Mannors, Lands, Tenements, 
Rents, Reverſions, Fees, Sc. But becauſe the Wages 
of the King's Servants, were by the Strictneſs of the 
Act alſo reſtrained, this Act of Reſumption was ex- 

ounded in the Parliament at Reading, the One and 
Thirtiech Year of the King's Reign. 

Coun, 1 perceive that thoſe Acts of Reſumption were 
ordinary in former Times; for King Stephen reſumed 
the Lands, which in former Times he had given to 
make Friends during the Civil Wars. And Henry the 
Second reſumed ail (without exception) which King 
Stephen had not reſumed ; tor although King Stephen 
took back a great deal, yet he ſuffered his truſtieſt 
Servants to enjoy his Gifts, | 

Just. Yes, my Lord, and in After-times alſo; for 
this was not the laſt, nor ſtall be the laſt, I hope. 
And judge you, my Lord, whether the Parliaments do 
not only ſerve the King, whatſoever is ſaid to the con- 
trary ; for as all King Hen. the Sixth's Gifts and Grants 
were made void by the Duke of 2. ork, when he was in 
Poſleſſion of the Kingdom by Parliament, ſo in the 
Time of King Henry, when King Edward was. beaten 
out again, the Parliament of IVeftminSter made all his 
Acts void, made him and all his Followers Traytors, 
and gave the King many of their Heads and Lands. 
The Parliaments of England do always ſerve the King 
in Poſſeſſion. It ſerved Nichard the Second to con- 
demn the popular Lords. It ſerved Bullinbrook to 
cepole Richard, when Edwerd the Fourth had the 
>cepter. It made them all Beg 88ers that had followed 

: Henry 
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Henry the Sixth. And it did the like for Henry, when 
Edward was driven out. The Parliaments are, as the 
Friendſhip of this World is, which always followeth 
Proſperity. For King Edward the Fourth, after that 
he was poſſeſſed of the Crown, had in his Thirteenth 
Year a Subſidy freely given him : and in the Year 
following he took a Benevolence through England, 
which arbitrary taking from the People, ſerved thar 
ambitious Traytor the Duke of Bucks. After the King's 
Death was a plauſible Argument to perſuade the Mul- 
titude, that they ſhould not permit (faith Sir Thomas 
Moore) his Line to reign any longer upon them. 

Counſ. Well, Sir, what ſay you to the Parliament of 
Richard the Third in his Time? | 

Just. I find but one, and therein he made divers 
good Laws. For King Henry the Seventh in the be- 
ginning of his Third Year, had by Parliament an 
Aid granted unto him, towards the Relief of the Duke 
of Britain, then aſſailed by the French King. And al- 
though the King did not enter into the War, but by 
the Advice of the three Eſtates, who did willingly con- 
tribute : Yet thoſe Northern Men which loved Richard 
the Third, raiſed Rebellion under colour of the Money 
impos'd, and murther'd the Earl of Northumberland 
whom the King employed in that Collection. By 
which your Lordſhip ſees, that it hath not been for 
Taxes and Impoſitions alone, that the Ill-diſpoſed have 
taken Arms ; but even for thoſe Payments which have 
been appointed by Parliament. | 

Counſ. And what became of theſe Rebels? 

Just. They were fairly hanged, and the Money 
jevied notwithſtanding. In the King's Firlt Year, he 
gathered a marvellous great Maſs of Money, by a Be- 
nevolence, taking Pattern by this kind of Levy from 
Edward the Fourth. Bur the King cauſed it firſt to be 
moved in Parliament, where it was allowed, becauſe the 
poorer Sort were therein ſpared. Let it is true, that 
the King uſed ſome Art, for in his Letters he declared 
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that he would meaſure every Man's Affections by his 
Gifts. In the Thirteenth Vear he had alſo a Sublidy, 
whereupon the Corniſh Men took Arms, as the Nori bern 
Men of the Biſhoprick had done in the Third Year of 
the King. 

Counſ. It is without Example, that ever the People 
have rebelled for any thing granted by Parliament, ave 
in this King's Days. 

Juſt. Your Lordſhip muſt conſider, that he was 
not overmuch beloved, for he took many Advantages 
upon the People and the N obility both. 

Counſ. And I pray you what 12 they now of the 
new Impoſitions lately laid by the King's Majeſty? do 

they ſay that they are juſtly or unjuſtly laid? | 
Fust. To impoſe upon all Things brought | into the 
Kingdom is very ancient: Which impoſing, when it 
hath been continued a certain Time, is then called 
Cuſtoms, becauſe the Subjects are accuſtomed to pay 
it; and yet the great Tax upon Wine is ſtill called Im- 
poſt, becauſe it was impoſed after the ordinary Rate of 
Payment had laſted many Years. But we do now-a- 
days underſtand thoſe Things to be Impoſitions, which 
are raiſed by the Command of Princes, without the 
Advice of the Commonwealth, though (as I take it) 
much of that which is now called Cuſtom, was at the 
firſt impoſed by Prerogative Royal. Now whether it 
be Time or Conſent that makes them juſt, I cannot 
define. Were they unjuſt becauſe new, and not juſti- | 
fable yet by time, or unjuſt becauſe they want a gene- 
ral Conſent ? yet is this Rule of Ariſtotle verified in 
reſpect of his Majeſty, Minus timent homines injuſtun 
pati à principe quem cultorem Dei putant. Yea, my Lord, 
they are alſo the more willingly born, becauſe all the 
World knows they are no new Invention of the King's. 
And if thoſe that adviſed his Majeſty to impoſe them, 
had raiſed his Lands (as it was offered them) to 20000. 
more chan it Was, 5 his Wards to as much as afore- 


ſaid, 
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faid, they had done him far more acceptable Service. 
But they had their own Ends in refuſing the one, and 


accepting the other. If the Land had been raiſed, they 


could not have ſelected the beſt of it for themſelves : 
If the Impoſitions had not been laid, ſome of them 
could not have their Silk, or other Pieces in Farm, 


which indeed grieved the Subject ten times more than 


that which his Majeſty enjoyeth. But certainly they 
made a great Advantage that were the Adviſers, for if 
any Tumult had followed, his Majeſty's ready way had 
been to have delivered them over to the People. 
Counſ. But think you that the King would have de- 
livered them, if any Troubles had followed? 
Just. I know not, my Lord; it was Machiave!”s 
Counſel to Cæſar Borgia to do it, and King Henry the 
Eighth delivered up Empſon and Dudley: Yea, the 
lame King, when the great Cardinal /OOLSEY, who 
governed the King and all his Eſtate, had (by requiring 
the Sixth Part of every Man's Goods for the Ki 
raiſed a Rebellion, the Ty ſay diſavowed him a 
ſolutely; that had not the Dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk appeaſed the People, the Cardinal had ſung no 


more Maſs: for theſe are the Words of our Story : 


The King then came to We&minFer to the Cardinal's 
Palace, and aſſembled there a great Council, in which 
he proteſted, That his Mind was never to aſk any Thing 
of his Commons which might ſound to the Breach of his 
Laws. Wherefore he then willed them to know by 
whoſe Means they were ſo ſtrictly given forth. Now 
my Lord, how the Cardinal would have ſhifted himſelf, 
by ſaying, I had the Opinion of the Judges, had not the 
Rebellion been appeaſed, I greatly doubt. | 
Counſ. But, good Sir, you blanch my Queſtion, and 
anſwer me by Examples. I aſk you whether or no, in 
any ſuch Tumult, the People pretending againſt any 
one or two great Officers, the King ſhould deliver them, 


Jus. 
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Fuſt. My good Lord, the People have not ſtaid for 
the King's Delivery, neither in England nor in France. 
Tour Lordſhip knows how the Chancellor, Treafurer, 
and Chief Juſtice, with many others at ſeveral times, 
have been uſed by the Rebels: And the Marſhals, 
Conſtables, and Treaſurers in France, have been cut in 
pieces in Charles the Sixth's time. Now to your Lord- 
ſhip's Queſtion, I ſay, that where any Man ſhall give 
a King perilous Advice, as may either cauſe a Rebel- 
lion, or draw the People's Love from the King, I ſay, 
that a King ſhall be adviſed to baniſh him: But if the 
King do abſolutely command his Servant to do any 
Thing diſpleaſing to the Commonwealth, and to his 
own Peril, there is the King bound in Honour to de- 
fend him. But, my good Lord, for Concluſion, there 
is no Man in England that will lay any Invention either 
grievous or - againſt Law upon the King's Majeſty : 
and therefore your Lordſhips muſt ſhare it amongſt 
ou. bs my 
Counſ. For my part, I had no Hand in it, (I think) 
Ingram was he that propounded it to the Treaſurer. 
Fuft. Alas, my good Lord, every poor Waiter in 
the Cuſtom-houſe, or every Promoter might have done 
it, there is no Invention in theſe Things. To jay 
Impoſitions, and fell the King's Lands, are poor and 
common Devices. It is true that Ingram and his Fel- 
jows are odious Men, and therefore his Majeſty pleas'd 
the People greatly to put him from the Coffer-ſhip. 
It is better for a Prince to uſe ſuch a kind of Men, 
than to countenance them; Hangmen are neceſſary in 
a Commonwealth, yet in the Netherlands, none but a 
Hangman's Son would marry a Hangman's Daughter. 
Now, my Lord, the laſt gathering which Henry the 
Seventh made, was in the Twentieth Year, wherein he 
had another Benevolence both of the Clergy and Laity, 
a part of which taken of the poorer Sort, he ordained 
by his Teſtament that it ſhould be reſtored, And for 
King Henry the Eighth, although he was left in a moſt 
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plentiful Eſtate, yet he wonderfully preſsdhis Peop e 
with great Payments; for in the beginning of his 
Time, it was infinite that he ſpent in Maſking, and 
Tilting, Banqueting, and other Vanities, before he was 
entered intq the moſt conſuming: Expence of the moſt 
fond and fruitleſs War, that ever King undertook. In 
his Fourth Year, he had one of the greateſt Subſidies 


that ever was granted; for beſides Two Fifteens and 


Two Diſmes, he uſed David's Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke Ten Marks, of 
every Earl Five Pounds, of every Lord Four Pounds, 
of every Knight Four Marks, and every Man rated at 
Eight Pound in Goods Four Marks, and ſo after the 
rate: yea, every Man that was valued but at Fo 
Pound, paid Twelve-pence, and every Man and Wo- 
man above Fifteen Years, Four-pence. He had alſo 
in his Sixth Year divers Subſidies granted him. In his 
Fourteenth there was a Tenth demanded of eve 
Man's Goods, but it was moderated. .In the' Parlia- 


ment following, the Clergy gave the King the half of 


their ſpiritual Livings for one Year, and'of the Lai 

there was demanded 800000 J. which could not be le- 
vied in England, but it was a marvellous great Gift 
that the King had given him at that time. In the 
King's Seventeenth Year, was the Rebellion before ſpo- 
ken of, wherein the King diſavowed the Cardinal: In 
his Seventeenth Year, he hath a Tenth and Fifteenth - 
given by Parliament, which were before that time paid 
to the Pope. And before that alſo the Money that 
the King borrowed in his Fifteenth Year were forgiven 
him by Parliament in his Seventeenth Year. In his 


Thirty-fifth Year, a Subſidy was granted of Four- 


pence the Pound of every Man worth in Goods from 
Twenty Shillings to Five Pounds, from Five Pounds 

to Ten Pounds, and upward of every Pound Two 
Shillings. And all Strangers, Denizens and others 
doubled this Sum, Strangers not being Inhabitants, 
above Sixteen Years, Four-pence a Head. AY thar 
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had Lands, Fees and Annuities, from Twenty to Five; 
and ſo double as they did for Goods: And the Clergy 
gave Six Pence the Pound. In the Thirty-ſeventh 
Lear, a Benevolence was taken not voluntary, but rated 
by Commiſſioners, which becauſe one of the Aldermen 
reſuſed to pay, he was ſent for a Soldier into Scotland. 
He had alſo another great Subſidy of Six Shillings the 
Pound of the Clergy, and Two Shillings Eight Pence 
of the Goods of the Laity, and Four Shillings the 
Pound upon Lands. | 
In the Second Year of Edward the Sixth, the Par- 
liament gave the King an Aid of Twelve Pence the 
Pound of Goods of his Natural Subjects, and Two 
Shillings the Pound of Strangers, and this to continue 
for Three Years. And by the Statute of the Second and 
Third of Edward the Sixth, it may appear the ſame 


Parliament did alſo give a ſecond Aid, as followeth, 


{to wit) of every Ewe kept in ſeveral Paſtures, Three 
Pence; of every Weather kept as aforeſaid, Two Pence; 
of every Sheep kept in the Common, Three-half-pence. 
The Houſe gave the King alſo Eight Pence the Pound 
of every Woollen Cloth, made for. Sale through- 
out England for Three Years. In the Third and Fourth 
of the King, by reaſon of the troubleſome gathering of 
the Pole Money upon Sheep, and the Tax upon Cloth, 
this Act of Subſidy was repeal'd, and other Relief given 
the King ; and in the Seventh Year, he had a Subſidy 
and two Fifteenths, | 

In the Firſt Year of Queen Mary, Tunnage and 
Poundage were granted : In the Second Year a Subſidy 
was given to King Philip, and to the Queen. She had 


alſo a third Subſidy, in Annis 4 & 5. 


 Eliz, Reg. Now, my Lord, for the Parliaments of 
the late Queen's Time, in which nothing new, neither 
Head money, Sheep-money, Eſcuage, nor any of theſe 
Kinds of Payments, was required, but only the ordinary 
Subſidies, and thoſe as eaſily granted as demanded. I 
ſhall not need to trouble your Lordſhip with 2 of 
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them; neither can I inform your Lordſhip of all the 
Paſſages and Acts which have paſſed, far they are not 
extant, nor print. 2 EE 

Counſ. No, it were but Time loſt to ſpeak of the 
latter ; and by thoſe that are already. remembered, we. 
may judge of the reft, for thoſe of the greateſt Impor- 


_ tance are publick. But I pray you deal freely with 
me; what you think would be done for his Majeſty, if 


he ſhould call a Parliament at this Time, or what 


vVould be required at his Majeſty's Hands? 


7u#. The firſt Thing that would be required, would 
be the ſame that was required by the Commons in the 
Thirteenth Year of Henry the Eighth, (to wit) that if 


any Man of the Commons Houſe ſhould ſpeak more 


largely, than of Duty he ought to do, all ſuch Offen- 
ces to be pardoned, and that to be of Record. _ 

Counſ. So might every Companion ſpeak of the King 
what they lift. 5 K | 


Just. No, my Lord; the Reverence which a Vaſſal 


oweth to his Sovereign, is always intended for every 


Speech, howſoever it muſt import the Good of the King, 
and his Eſtate, and ſo long it may be eaſily pardoned, 
otherwiſe not; for in Queen Eligabetb's time, who gave 


Freedom of Speech in all Parliaments, when Wentworth 
made thoſe Motions, that were but ſuppoſed dangerous 
to the Queen's Eſtate, he was impriſoned in the Tow- 
er, notwithſtanding the Privilege of the Houſe, and 
there dyed, : 1 

Counſ. What ſay you to the Sicilian Veſpers remem- 
bered in the laſt Parliament? N 
Just I ſay he repented him heartily that uſed that 
Speech, and indeed beſides that it was ſeditious, this 
Example held not. The French in Sicily uſurped that 
Kingdom, they neither kept Law nor Faith; they took 


away the Inheritance of the Inhabitants, they took. 


from them their Wives, and raviſhed their Daughters, 
committing all other Inſolencies that could be imagined, 
The King's Majeſty is the natural Lord of . 
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his Vaſſals of Scotland obey the Enghſh Laws, if they 
break them, they are puniſhed without Reſpect. Yea, 
his Majeſty put one of his Parons to à ſhameful 
Death, for being conſenting only to the Death of a 
common Fencer : And which! of theſe ever did or 
durſt commit any Outrage in England; but to ſay the 
Truth, the Opinion of packing the laſt was the Cauſe 
of the Contention and Diforder that happened. 
Counſ. Why, Sir? Do you not think it beſt to com- 
ound a Parliament of the King's Servants and 
others that ſhall in all obey the King's Deſires? 
7uſt. Certainly no; for it hath never ſucceeded 
well, neither on the King's part, nor on the Subjects, 
as by the Parliament before' remembered, your Lord- 
| ſhip may gather; for from ſuch a Compoſition 
do ariſe all Jealouſies and all Contentions. It was 
practiſed in elder times, to the great Trouble of 
the Kingdom, and to the Loſs and Ruin of many. It 
was of latter time uſed by King Henry the Eighth, 
but every way to his Diſadvantage. When the King 
leaves himſelf to his People, they aſſure themſelves 
they are truſted and beloved of their Kings; and there 
was never any Aſſembly ſo barbarous, as not to an- 
ſwer the Love and Truſt of their King. Henry the 
Sixth, when his Eſtate was in effect utterly overthrown 
and utterly impoveriſhed, at the humble Requeſt'of 
his Treaſurer made the ſame known to the Houſe : 
Or otherwiſe uſing the Treaſurer's own Words, He 
humbly deſired the King to take his Staff, that he 
might ſave his Wardſhip. , | 
- Counſ. But you know, they will ptdſently be in 
hand with thoſe Impoſitions, which the King hath 
laid 5 his own Royal Prerogative. 
Perchance not, my Lord ; but rather with 
Es Impoſitions that- have been by ſome of your 
Lordfhips laid upon the King, which did not ſome of 
your Lordſhips fear more than you do the Imp oſi- 
tions laid upon the Subjects, you would never diſuade 
his 
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his Majeſty from a Parliament: For no Man doubted, 


but that his Majeſty was adviſed to lay thoſe Impo- 
fitions by his Council, and for particular Things on 
which they were laid; the Advice came from petty 
Fellows (tho* now great ones) belonging to the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe. Now, my Lord, what Prejudice hath his 
Majeſty (his Revenue being kept up) if the Impo- 
ſitions that were laid, were laid by the general Council 
of the Kingdom, which takes off all Grudging and 
Complaint. FEE 11 
Counſ. Yes, Sir, but that which is done by the 
King, with the Advice of his Private or Privy Coun- 
cil, is done by the King's abſolute Power. 
Fuft. And by whoſe Power is it done in Parlia- 
ment, but by the King's abſolute Power? Miſtake 
it not, my Lord: The three Eſtates do but adviſe, 
as the Privy Council doth, which Advice if the King 
embrace, it becomes the King's own Act in the one, 
and the King's Law in the other; for without the 
King's Acceptation, both the publick and private Ad- 
vices be but as empty Egg- ſnells; and what doth his 
Majeſty loſe, if ſome of thoſe Things, which con- 
cern the poorer Sort, be made free again, and the 
Revenue kept up upon that which is ſuperfluous ? Is it 
a Loſs to the King to be beloved of the Commons ? 
If it be Revenue which the King ſeeks, is it not bet- 
ter to take it of thoſe that laugh, than thoſe that 
cry? Yea, if all be content to pay upon Moderation 
and Change of the Species, is it not more honour- 
able and more ſafe for the King, that the Subject 
pay by Perſuaſion, than to have them conſtrained? If 
they be contented to whip themſelves for the King, 
were it not better to give them the Rod into their 
Hands, than to commit them to the Executioner * 
Certainly it is far more happy for a Sovereign Prince, 
that a Subject open his Purſe willingly, than that the 
ſame be opened by Violence. Beſides, that when Im- 
poſitions are laid by Parliament, they are gathered by 


the 


9 
* 
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the Authority of the Law, which (as aforeſaid) res 
jecteth all Complaints, and ſtoppeth every mutinous 
Mouth : It ſhall ever be my Prayer, that the King 
embrace the Council of Honour and Safety, and let 
other Princes embrace that of Force. 1 
| Counſ. But, good Sir, it is his Prerogative which 

the King ſtands upon, and it is the Preroga- 

tive of the King's, that the Parliaments do all di- 
miniſh. 8 1 2 

Juſt. If your Lordſhip would pardon me, I would 
ſay then, that your Lordſhip's Objections . againſt 
Parliaments is - ridiculous. In former Parliaments, 
three Things have been ſuppoſed Diſhonour to the 
King. The Firſt, that the Subjects have conditioned 
with the King, when the King hath needed them, to 
have the Great Charter confirmed. The Second, 
That the Eſtates have made Treaſurers for the ne- 
ceſſary and profitable diſburſing of thoſe Sums by 
them given, to the End, that the Kings, to whom 
they. were given, ſhould expend them for their own 
Defence, and for the Defence of the Commonweal. 
The Third, That theſe have preſs'd the King to diſ- 
charge ſome great Officers of the Crown, and t6 
elect others. As touching the firſt, my Lord, I 
would fain learn what Diſadvantage the Kings of 
this Land have had by confirming the Great Chars 
ter, the Breach of which hath ſerved only Men of 
your Lordſhip's Rank, to aſſiſt their own Paſſions; 
and to puniſh and impriſon at their own Diſcretion 
the King's poor Subjects, covering their private 
Hatred, with the Colour of the King's Service. 
For the King's Majeſty takes no Man's Inheritance, 
(as I have ſaid before) nor any Man's Life, but by 
the Law: of the Land, according to the Charter. 
Neither doth his Majeſty impriſon any Man (Mat- 


ter of Practice, which concerns the Preſervation of 


his Eſtate excepted) but by the Law . Land. 
And yet he uſeth his Prerogative as all the Kings of 
| a . England 


demned, 


, : 
* 2M 
N e : 


mon Law, without any Breach of the 
Intent of the Charter — * 


— and 3 of their Ef 
rerogatives, great Engine, on _ 
written Sali Deo. And m $4.19 "was > 
Buclingbam in England, iron in France, con- 
8 uncalled ? And m_ was not 
Rigg utterly ly «(contrary to the Cuſtoi i 
eges of he. French) denied an AdvoG; 
RY ? For where Laws forccaſt e 
Remedies for future 


wo I ever rae Cauſe o 1 
rou dangerous, is, J ips 
abuſing the \ Neat of State, Gy i and ri- 
ſon — King's Sukzects at your Wa. 1 IK is you 
my Lords, chat when Subjects have ſometimes need 
of” the King's Prerogatiye, then uſe the Strength, 
of the Law; and when the 
afflict them with the P re,. and tread che Rare 
Charter (which hath been” confirmed by fuxteen Acts 
of Parliament) under a Feet, 28 à torn Parchment 


or waſte P. 


Counſ. — Sir, which At 8 > in . iti Sect Bek 
the Great Charter P Perchance y 
have adviſed the King to layhenew Impalitions , 


what S a' private Man; 4 fortiori Mgt 


excuſe a Prince. Again, the 1228 
Profit and | Increaſe,” ns ah Ra 


uſed - it | © Thi ap Reabori p 
. "4 1 without the Ad- 


Af urrecti d Re- 
| he Sn * gory E and "8 . 


ST, | 
ora their . Safe- 
tes, 1 p02 * | 


Prinees are reed o 
aſſiſt themſelves by their 1 l But ef my x 


require the Law, you 


mean,. that we 


Juſt. No, my Lord; there is hothing in the GiearChar * | 
ter againſt Impoſitions ; and beſides thaty Neceſſity - 
- doth perſuade them. And if ty do in ſome- 


then 


* 


the Duſt the long buried Memo 
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But there are of your L 1 dſhips (contrary to, he. 
direct Letter of the Charter) 75 — che King's 
Shy &s, and deny them the Benefit of the Law, 

e King's 125 den And what do ou other- 
Iife Ads (if the Impoſitions be in ar: "ſort griev- 
ous) but  Renovare” dolores? And withal dig out of 


15 ot * * 4s 


former Contentions with the King. 
Counſ. What mean you by that: > 
Juſt. I will tell your KAT when T: Fg in 
the mean time, it A en6ugh for me put your Lord- 
ſhip in mind, that all, the Eſtates in the World, in 
the Offehce of the Peo ple, have either Had Profit or 
Neceſſity to perſuade Wet adventure it; of which, 
if neither be zurgent, and fer the Subjec exceeding- 
ly .grieved, your Lordſhip may conjectuxe, that the 
Houſe will be humble Suitors for a Redreſs. And 
if it be a Maxim in Polity to pleaſe” the P People in 
all things indifferent, and never fiiffer them to be beaten 
for the King's Benefit (for there are no Blows for- 
gotten with the Smart but theſe) then; I ſay, to 


5 make them Vaſſals to Vaſſal, is to batter down thoſe 


maſterly Buildings, erected by Henry the Seventh, and 
fortified by his Sone which the People and Gen- 
try of England were brought to depend on the King 
alone. Yea, my g ood Lord, our late dear Sovereign 
Queen Elizabeth: Res them up, and to their Advan- 
tage, as well repair'd as ever Prince did. Hefen me, 
and ſpend me, faith the Vi Churl. . 
Counſ. Then you think, that this violeh icht h. each of 
the Charter will be the Cauſe of ſeeking the Cot 

firmation of it in the next Parliament; which . 

wiſe could never have been moved. ö 


1 + 


o not, my good Lord, Perchance 2% 
"bs if he: Houſe preſs the King to grant to them 
all that is theirs by the Law, they cannot in Juſtice 
"refuſe the King all chat is his by the Law. And 


where” ill be the 9 Por ſuch a Contention ?- Idare 


9 not 
? * 


s . 
ab; * 
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| propoun * 
| howeyer, if the Natter. be not ſlightly: handled on » a 
the King's Behalf, theſe ps Will 


and fo great Advantage by ü Laws, as 
of impairing the one, viz. the rerogative, 18, [0 im- 


Ppoſſible, and the Burthen of the other, . the Law, 13 
1o weighty, as but by a Branch of the King's Pre- SY 
rogative, namely, of his Remiſſion and Pardon, che ai 

f Subject i is no Way able to undergo it. TRis, my +> 


is no Matter Of flouriſn, that 1. bas laid f 
the Truth, and unanſwerable./ | 


then be well pleaſed ? And if your Lonilſh 
that the 1 give too „much, why does not y j 1 
Lordſſiip p urge the Prerogative, that gives more? Nay, a 1 


to Scorn, that have. preſſed: either of theſe, aud Alter : 


ſurers of the Parliament, and recalled. or t ore 
Officers diſcharged; or elſe they have been conten 
that ſome Wl x Peron W be ns F the 


not diving - tht fre am, Th it will tend to che 
Prejudice both of the King and Subject. 
| Con. It wy diſpute not their own Liberties, <0 Sa 
ſhould they. then diſpute +? King! s Li wy $5 mach , 
We call Bis r -ogative,? , | = E 75 * 
o diverle 2 lrits, vo 
„ but 
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Fuſs. TID ſo many and 


Man can forttell what may be 


— 
| ve, | 
the E ear 


for the King hath ſo little 


1 2 : Fx "od 
Counſ. Bur to execute the Laws very ſeverely) | ..-. 

be very . grievous. 4 LT 
uſt. Why, -my 1 1 Ae the Liws PL which * 

ourſelves have required of our Kings And are the F 


Prero alſo, which, our Kings have received to 
themis 8 alſo grievous ? How can ſdeh 3 People © „ ._"Y 
ip confeſs, "+ | 4. 


J will bn bold to ſay ſt, that S e were 2 
betten hſerved, the Prerogativ of a a 
hath manifold leſs Petfls than he Letter ofthe Law + | 
hath. Now, my Lord, for the ſecond. and,third, to. i» 
wat, for the appointing Treaſurers, and Temovi of Wm 
Counſellors, our Kings have evermore laughed 
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| Requeſt of the whole Kingdom, which they them- 
ſelves, out of their. noble N atures, would not ſeem 
willing to remove. 


.Counſ. Well, Sir, ald vou, notwithſtanding; all 
theſe” Argaments, adviſe his Maj eſty to call a Par- 


liament? 


Juſt. It belongs to your Lordſhips; e en joy the 
King's Favour, and are choſen for your able Wiſdom, 


to Nb | the King. It were a ſtrange Boldneſs in a 


private Perſon, to adviſe Kings attended | 
Sick ſo underſtanding a Council. But belike your 
Lordſhips have conceived ſome other way how Mo- 
ney may be gotten otherwiſe. If any Trouble ſhould 
happen, your Lordſhip knows, that then there were 
nothing ſo dangerous for a King as to be without - 


Money. A Parliament cannot aſſemble in haſte, but 


preſent Dangers require haſty Remedies. It will be 
no time then to diſcontent the Subjects by uſing 
any unordinary Ways. 


Counſ. Well, Sir, all this notwithſtanding we dare 


not adviſe the King to callya Parliament; for if it 


ſhould ſucceed ill, we, who adviſe, ſhould fall! into the 
King's Diſgrace. And if the King be driven into any 
Euren, we can ſay to the King, that becauſe we 
found it extremely unpleaſing to his Majeſty to hear of 
a Parliament, we thought it no good Manners to 
make ſuch a Motion. 

Juſt. My Lord, to the. firſt, let. me tell you, that 
there was never any juſt Prince, that. hath taken any 
Advantage of the Succeſs of Counſels, which have 
been founded on Reaſon. To fear that, were to 2 


the Loſs of the Bell, more than the Loſs of the St 
and were alſo the way to beat all Men from the hh 
dies of the King's Service. But for the fecond, where 


you ſay you can excuſe yourſelves upon the King's 
own proteſting againſt a Parliament, the King upon 


better Conſideration may encounter thatFineſſe of yours. 


Counſ. How, I 7 you? 


our greateſt, thoſe. Men in the end ſhall-be 


; g 7 3 


11 
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Fut. Even N . to be indien 
by calling your ſhips her, and delivering to 
you, that he hears how 1 his lovi loving Subjects in — 
are willing to ſupply him, if it pleaſe him to call a 
Parliament; for chat was the | io Anſwer to allthe 
Sheriffs in England, when the late . Bengyolerice was 
commanded. In which reſpect, ind becauſe you come 
ſhort in all your Projects, and ecauſe it is a thing 
moſt dangerous for a King to without Treafare: 
he requfires ſuch of you, as either miſlike, or rather 
fear a Parliament, to ſet down your Reaſons in Wri- 
ting, for which you either miſliked or feared it. big 
fach, as wiſh and * it, to ſet down Anſw wers to 


your Objections; and ſo ſhall- the King ptevent the 
Aung a Farliament, as ſome of younn 


calling or not Cc 
great Counſellors have done in many ther things, 
ſhrinking up their Shoulders, and ſayi 5 The King 


will have it ſo, 


 Counſ. Well; Sir; it Sue and will bid you Ys: 
farewell : only you ſhall take well with you this Ad- 
vice of mine, that in all, that you have ſaid againſt * 
your Mens | 
in their own Cauſe: Tou, that trouble yourſelf with 
R are like to be well rewarded. Hereof 
you may aſſure yourſelf, that we will never allow of 
any Invention, how profitable ſoever, unleſs it proceed, 


or ſeem to proceed, from ourſelves. 


Juſt. If then, my Lord, we may pithoe to fay, 


that Princes may be unhappy in any thing, certainly 
they are. py in nothing more, than in ſuffering 


themſelves to be ſo incloſed. Again, if we may believe 
Pliny, who tells us, that tis an ill Sign of Proſperity 
in any Kingdom or State, where ſuch, as deſerve well, 
find no other Recompence than the Contentment of 
their own Conſciences; a far worſe Sign is it, where the 
juſtly Accuſed ſhall take Revenge of tho juſt Accuſer. 
Bur, my good Lord, there is this Hope remaining, that 


ſecing hath, been TY Re, them 1 iruſſed mak he * 


% 
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will not for the future diſhonour his Judgment, fo 
well informed by his own Experience). as to expoſe: 
ſuch of his Vaſſals as have had no other Motives to 
ſerve him, than ſimply the Love of his Perſon and 
Eſtate to their ec der Who have only been 
moved by the Love of their own Fortunes, and their 
Glory. 
Counſ. But, good, su, the King hath not been de- 
ceived by all. 
Just. No, my Lord, neither have all been truſted; 
neither doth the World accuſe all, but believe, that 
there be among your Lordſhips very juſt and worthy 
Men, as well of the Nobility as others; but thoſe, tho 
- moſt honoured in the Commonwealth, yet have n 
- "been, moſt employ: ed. Your Lor Lord knows it wal 
1 entugh, Is Theee or — com of your 


vel 


ig 
enou 755 all the and kde ot 28 to bea dean 
- they pleaſed. 
* 7 15 underſtand you, but how mall N it appear, 
that _ have only ſought:themſelves?. 

Juſt. There needs no Perſpective Glaſs to "diſcern K; 
for neither in Treaties of Peace and War, in Matters 
of Revenue, and Matters of Trade, any thing hatn 
happened either of Love or Judgment. No, my Lord, 
there is not any Action of theirs eminent, great or 
ſmall, the Greatneſs of themſelves only excepted. 

Couuſ It is all one, your Papers can neither anſwer, 
nor reply; ; we can. Beſides, you tell the King no 
News in delivering theſe Complaints, for he knows : as 

much as can be told him. 

Fut. For the firſt, my Lord, whereas he hath once 
the Reaſons of Things delivered him, your Lordſhips 
ſhall need to be well adviſed in their Anſwers, There is 
no Sophiſtry will ſerve: the Turn, where the Judge and 
Underſtanding are both Supreme. For the * to 

ſay, that his ziel 9 and cares not, that, my 


Lord, 
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Lord, Were - but to deſpair” all his faithful 8 
But by yaur Favour, my L ord, we ſee it is N 
we find n now, th. at there 1 is no ſuch ſingular Power 

there hath been Juſtice is deſcribed with a B 


of - 


1 her Hand, holding K.eyen, and it hangs, 0 n. 

now, as ever it did in any King's Days; for fin ; lar 

Authority Degas. but. general Oppreſſion. 
Coun}. However it be, Thats nothing to your 7 1 
ye no Intereſt in the King F&#vour, nor. perha 5 15 . 

his Option; and cose ch a one, .theqnift 

or but miſconceiving of any hard Word, Ehr 8 8 

z will give Argument the e:King Teac 80 | 

= = 55 * — the Whole Pig Oy At bowerer 

| | bis Mad r vor eee you way 

E ute, tha (at w Ou poi nov negleck 

| their Ne you ilk cherten eg it . it 


15 £00 late) that you are i ſorry, that you have 


N not followed my Advice. ile member . Wool- 
4 ſey, who loſt all Men for the Service; and when 
their Malice (whom he grieved) a obilived the King's 


3 1 you know W. became — him as well : 
* * 
; E Jus. Vea, Y than, 1 \Fnow it L.A EN Malice 
Pl hath a longer Lite, than either Dove or Thankfulneſs; 
* for as we always take njore care. to put off Pain, than 
, to enjoy Pleaſure, becauſe 5 = has 2 Inter miſſion, | 
and with' the off er Wel arg Y 13 Tatighed ; foitis in the 
Smart of Ig NO 0 urns: . Wrongs 
', are written in 2 * Benefits; etimes acknoglea - 
i ed, rarelywequited. But, wy F Lord, we ſhall all do the 
5 King great Wrong, to judge bim by common Rules, 
5 or ordinary Examples: for ſeeing his Majeſty hath 
5 greatly — and advanced thoſe, that — but pre- 
* tended his Service, no Man need doubt of his Good- 
18 neſs towards thoſe, that rform any thing NE] Re- 
d ward. Nay, the not taking Knowledge of thoſe of his 
to oon Vaſfals, that have done him Wrong, is more to 
F be _—— than the Kun” of _ that thats 
3 | 
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him Right is to be ſuſpected. I am therefore, 'my 

Lord, AA to my Re, by theſe Two, beſides 9 

the former : The firſt, te oy would never have | 
eds Etions, 


— him with ſo many 2 
in all his Actions, "had he paid 
h Evil for Good. The . e your Dr 
Nip tells me, that I ſhall be forry for not fallowing 
your Advice; I pray your Lordſhip to believe, ing 
am no way ſubject to = common ſorrowing of world- 
ly Men, this Maxim of Plato being true, Dolores omnes 
pl amore animi erga corpus naſcuntur : : But for my B ody, | 
my Mind values it at nothing. : + 8. 
Cour] What is it theg you hope for, or TY 1 
al e Neither Riches nor Hs urs or Thankyy but 
eck to ſatisfy his Majeſty, (Which 1 would have 
hog glad to have done in atters of more nora 
that / have ved and will lle an hoe An. 
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4 DIS @OURS — a Masch 


ripounded by the Sayoyan, between 
th Lady EL 12 2 ETH and . Prince 


of Pt 31 MO Wr. Ws. 
* * . 
4 = * . by 


o * the commandment of my Lira, the 
Prince, I have ſent you my Opinion of the 
Neu lately deſired by the Duke of Savey, 
ropounded by his own Ambaſſador, 

between as Lai 1 Ebxaber}? his Majeſty's eldeſt and 
only furviving Daher and the Prince of Piedmont; 

- an Overture (as 1 have heard) of a 'croſs Mar- 
ge between the 1 excellent and hopeful Prince of 

. 15 the eldeſt Daughter of the faid Duke. 

ow 4 by the firſt, to wit, by the Match with the 
Lay 2 Aub, the Dukes Sog, of a Spaniſo 
Race, . the e Mee (if it ſhould Neaſe God to lay 
ſuch a heavy Burthen upon us) become King of Eng- 
end; ſo by the ſecond, tho? the Saveyan had no Heirs 
ul it not be eaſy for a King of England 
to recover the Right of thoſe Principalities, all France 
| For one of he moſt renowned 
— more in the bein and Defence | 
of as wy Fun which * unto him n By Louiſe [4 


*% 24 


b. that ever France bal, 
f that Far 
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his Mother, Heir to her Brother Philibert, than both 


thoſe petty Provinces could be , valued to be worth. 
And if thoſe of the Houſe of Auſtria and of Spain 


thought it a Matter ſo exceeding perilous for a French: 
King to poſſeſs that barren Diadem; much more will 


the French eſteem it dangerous for them, that a King 


of England ſhould inherit it. The Reaſon why I need 


not tell you. But we will leave theſe Conſiderations to 
their far-off Poſſibilities ; and in the mean time take it 


for granted, that Marriages between foreign Princes, 


for the molt part, are but Politick. F of®wheteſoever- 
they employ their own Affections, judging by Perſons - 


preſented, and not by Pictures repreſenting they com- 
monly make Choice of their own Subjects. Now this 
Policy in Marriages hath either Reſpect to the enlarging 
of Dominion and uniting of Kingdoms, Dukedoms, 


and other Principalities ; as by a Marriage, the Duchy 


of * Bretagne, and other Signories 1 in France, were an 


nexed to that Crown; by a * Marriage the Netherlands ; 


became ſubject to the Princes of Auſtria, and Caſtillh to 
Arragon, and Portugal to Caſtille, &c. or to the age 
ing of ſome great War, and th eſtabliſhing+ & 
Peace; as when Ferdinand of n 

the Lady Germaine dt Foin; hen King 


Tanbis 


the Firſt married Queen Eleanor; Philip the 9 5 


cond the Lady Elizabeth of France; are. Philibert 
Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, the Lady Margaret, * 
to King Henry the Second of France: Or, laſtly, it 

hath reſpect to the Combination and League againſt 
fate per King, or Eſtate, powerful and ſul⸗ 

ol, 

" Neb for the firſt, 1 think his M: ajeſty 
more impoſſible, nor-any thing leſs tte, than the 


Inheritance 'of * IF ar as , there d a 
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King of Fraxce or a King of Spain, they will 
never (if their Powers fail them not) endure the 
uniting of Savoy and Piedmont to an abſolute Mo- 
narchy powerful in itſelf. It was a long War, a 
cruel ns _ one, made for the Defence of the 
Dutchy at and to keep it a Dutchy apart 
from = 2 Spaniſb, and French. For the ſe- 
cond, to 6 me eſtabliſhing a Peace after à long 
War, as there never was a ny. Effect without a Cauſe ; 
ſo. to thoſe things, that | had Beginning, there 
never was any Man, that took. Care Þ give _ or 
Concluſion. 
For the third, namely, a Combination 8 ſome 
werful or ſuſpected Enemy, I know no Chriſtian 
5 ſo powerful as the King of Great Britain; and 
our of doubt, the Eſtate of Savgy cannot-bg changed 
any Alliance, for it hath ever depended, and muſt 


N . "+ or Spain. And for 
the loom or the Levy of an Army | 
in thoſe Parts; hor wee”. France or Spain, the leaſt 
of the Cantons of Switzers, or the meaneſt of the Ger- 
man Princes, may be of far more uſe to the King's 
Majeſty, than the Duke of Savoy can be. Certainly 
2 Savoy. cannot Ys nd on Spain, it is manifeſt 

ugh. For thus the C le ſtands between ade Princes. 

The e Duke hath, yer living four Sons. He had five, 
but the eldeſt was poiſoned in Spain, becauſe the Tg 
bound himſelf to give the Dutchy of Milan to the 
firſt and eldeſt 3 by his Daug E 

The ſecond is now Prince of Pied , called Don 
Philibert; lives with the Duke his. Father, but of leſs 
hope, by. far, than Don Philip his Brother was. 

His third Son, Don V;orio Amadeo, Knight of 
Malta, is the great Commander of St. Tabus Agel, 
worth one hundred chouſand Crowns, a Tear; and 
withal General of all the King of Spain's a a2 
Place « of You Hogoyy' and ß. ? 
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The fourth Son is a Cardinal, and hath the one 
half of the Profit of the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, and 
is promiſed the whole after the Death of the now Biſhop; 
an Eftate worth three hundred thouſand -Crowns a 
a Year. " IE Goo 5.5 208 
The fifth, Don Thomiſo, with whom the Mother the 
Lady Catbarine of Auſtria died, a Prince of fifteen 
Tears of Age; and hath alſo a Penſion out of Spain; 
but hath not yet acquired any particular Title. 
Hereby it is eaſy to judge, whether the Duke of 
Savoy, by the Power of Savoy, will abandon all theſe” 
Penſions and Preferments; and enter ihto a War with 
the King of Spain for the Dutchy of Milan, or for the 
Quarrel of any other Prince; ſecing Milan itſelf, when 
it was a Dutchy apart, was ever a Principality of greater 
Force than Savoy and Piedmont. Shall we then hope, 
that he will offend the King of Spain in reſpect ot 
England? Certainly it were Madneſs ſo to do. Milan 
is too near him; and ſo are both Spain and Naples; 
and England too far off. They are ever like to be 
Neighbours: England never like to be. Again, that 


he will ever be uſed againſt the French for the Emgliſh, 

it is very improbable. ' He hath been too well beaten 
tbr that Fault; I mean for joining himſelf againſt the 
French, tho? not for us. For that he is a Prince f 
no Strength, if the King of France draw his Sword 
againſt him, Francis I. hath reſolved us; who, 
in Deſpite of all the Aſſiſtance of Charles V. when he 
returned victorious out of Africa, and notwithſtanding 
the of Armies, which the ſaid Emperor employed in 
the Duke's Defence; and notwithſtanding his forcible 
invading of Picardy, thereby to drain the French out 
of Piedmont; and notwithſtanding, (ere yet the War 
had ended) that King Henry VIII. of England did alfo 
invade France with a moſt puiſſant Army; yet did 
Francis I. by the Earl of St. Paul, take from him his 
Dutchy of Savoy in a ſhort time, and by "or tits: 


Lang 
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Commanders poſſeſs Turin, the chief City of Piedmont, 
with the greateſt Part of all that Prigcipality; and held 
both the one and the other from he. Year 1598, to 
the Year 1544, when with a Daughter of ett 
rather out of Commiſeration, it was reſtored. 

This is true; and it is all the Good our K 
of England can expect from Savoy, that he im 
either abandon his Son- in-law, if either France or 
Spain oppreſs him, which were too great a Diſho- 
nour; or "Reymuſt enter into a War for his Defence, 
which were too a Charge. And his Majeſty 
doth well know, that while the League ſtands be- 
oy him and the Low-Countries, that he is invincible 
by them, and they by him: And that all other petty 
OY will be rather «chargeable than pro- 
' Aitable 
And if any Man ſhall tell the King, that by hav- 
ing the Duke of Savoy at his 8 he may offend 

Fr whenever he Pläatech; his Majeſty may look 
to the Exploits of Henry VIII. and what Flowers 
and Fi, that War of his in France brought forth. 
For King Henry VIII. had not only a Duke of Savoy, 
but a Duke of Bourbon, a King of Arragon, and an 
Emperor, the moſt ambitious and — Prince 
that Germany hath ſeen for many Ages: he had alſo 
the Lou. Countries, Flanders, Haisault, and Artis to join 
with him, and he with them, againſt * French: 
But let us ke what he brought to pals. 
In the Year 1512, Ferdinand of Arr ee 
Henry VIII. to ſend an Army of Eiliſb into Biſcay, 
and by the Way of Bayonne, to invade Guienne; by 
the Countenance of whoſe Forces, and while the Eng- 
hiſþ affronted the French in thoſe Parts, Ferdinand 
cònquered the Kingdom of Navarre, deferring his 2 
fiſtance of King Henry VIII. till the next Year, and 


10 the Engi/h returned with a Seat de of Los, 
4 r Diſhonour. | * 
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In the Year 1513, King Henry did not only ſet out 4 
Fleet of Ships of War againſt the French, and gave 
the Emperor One hundred thouſand Ducats towards 
the levying an Army to invade Burgundy ; but the 
King landed in France with 40000 Foot and 5000 
Men at Arms, and was perſuaded by the Emperor 
to beſiege Terouenne, a Town of as much Uſe to the 
Engliſb, as if it had been ſeated in Arabia. Neither 
did he gain any Foot of Ground elſe by the Em- 
peror's Aſſiſtance; neither could he ſuccour or relieve 
that City, without an Army of equal Strength to that 
by which it was won, to wit, an Army conſiſting of 
40000 Foot and gooo barbed Horſe. 8 - 

In the Year 1515, he again paid divers Regiments 
of Switzers againſt King Francis (becauſe the ſaid King 
ſent the Duke of Albany into Scotland) for the Pro- 
tection of King James V. King Henry's own Nephew, 
and his Majeſty's Grandfather. 1 

In the Year 1522, he renew'd the War againſt Fran- 
cis I. and entered into League againſt him with the 
Emperor, the Pope, the Duke of Milan, and the Flo- 
rentines; and after the Engliſo Army had in vain be- 
ſieged Heſdin, and ſet Fire on Dourlans, diſpeopled 

and abandoned unto them; they privately haſted 
-homeward; and in Exchange for a great deal of 
Treaſure, and Time ſpent, they returned again loaden 
with nothing but Poverty and Diſeaſes. fs 

In the Year 1523, he invaded France with the like 
Succeſs by the Duke of Suffolk; took certain ſmall 
Towns to- day, and loſt them again to-morrow ; and 
ſpent a world of Treaſure to be laugh'd at. 8 
In the Year 1524, it was promis'd, that all former 
Errors ſhould be amended, and France ſhould be con- 
quer'd, for King Henry, by the Emperor and the Duke 
of Bourbon, who received of King Henry 100,000 
Crowns for the firſt Month; and ſo much they were 
to have monthly during the ſame War. * 
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But the Duke of Bourbon, to whom the Preſervation 


of the Dutchy of Milan was more profitable than the 


Invaſion of France, ſpent our King's Crowns merrily 
in that good City. So as when King Henry had ſpent 
all the — left him by that provident King 


Henry VII. all that Maſs of Monies made by the 


Diſſolutions of the Abbies, and all that England could 


yield him beſides, in War againſt the French, aſſiſted 


alſo therein by all the Foreign Princes and States, he 
had nothing remaining of all thoſe great Expences 
of Treaſures A and the Body of Men, but the 
poor Town of Btu, the Reſtiturion of which, to 
the French, King Henry himſelf promis'd ; but being 
prevented by Death, the ſame was delivered up by 


Edward his Son. What Account can we make there- 


fore of Savoy, ſince neither Charles the Emperor, nor all 
that joined with him and with the Engliſh againſt 
the French, ould put us in, Poſſeſſion of one good 
Place, in eighteen or twenty Tears War? But, Sir, 
— which we are to conſider in this Treaty is, 
hether it doth not drag after it ſome Spaniſh Ex- 
ploit. For it is certain, that the Caſtilians, and thoſe, 
bf whom theſe Princes are deſcended, have gotten no 
leſs by the Traffick of their Marriages than they have 
done by the Trade of their Iudies; of which, becauſe 


the Inſtances are many, F-will remember unto. FO 
ſome few, and leave the reſt to your own r 


In the Year 1503, Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, (an | 


thorized by Ferdinand of Arragon, his Father-in-law) 
made x Peace with Lewis XII. 3 that his Son 


Charles (afterwards Emperor) ſhould marry the Lady 


Claudia, the King's Daughter; which Marriage was 
ſolemnly ſworn and performed at Blois. But what 
was the End of this Tore other than to 
perſuade King Lewis, that according to the Diviſion 


made of the Kingdom of Naples between the Spaniſh 


and French, the French King ſhould enjoy his Part, 


_ the 1 his, and all War and Debate take end? 


Where- 


— 
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Whereupon, while Lewis (meaning all things in ig 
Faith) aſofted to reinforce and to fi apple ao . 
my in thoſe Parts, Gonſalvo, according to his ſecret 
Inſtructions {and notwithſtanding that this Peace was 
proclaimed through all Naples, and Commandments. 
ſent to Gonſalvo by the Archduke to abſtain from all 
Acts of Hoſtility) ſet upon the French unawares, de- 
feated the Duke of Artry and Monſ. D* Aubigny, and 
following the Advantage of his former Victory, 
overthrew the Remainder of the French Army, led 
by that valiant Duke of Nemours, ho "loſt himſelf, 
with all, in Effect, that the French poſſeſſed in that 
Kingdom. And yet this was not all the Uſe the 
Spaniard made of this Lady ; for after that Lewis XII. 
had ſent a new Army into //aly, tor the Recovery of 
Naples, commanded at the Time of the Overthrow 
thereof, by the Marquiſs of Salluco, (the Spaniard be- 
ing not as yet ſtrongly ſettled in his new Conqueſts) 
the former Marriage was again to be confirmed, and 
in Recompence of one half of the Kingdom 
Naples, the Inveſtiture 'of the Dutchy'of Mien was 
promis'd to King Lewis, and his Heirs Male, and 
for want of Heirs Male to the Lady Claudia, and 
Charles her imaginary Huſband : And to make it a | 
plain Bargain, King Lewis was to pay unto Maximilian 
a great Sum of Money, which was preſently ſent by 
the Cardinal of Amboiſe at Haguenau in Alſatia ; but 
this Money was never repaid, this Match never ef- 
fected, nor the Dutchy of Milan ever delivered into 
the French Poſſeſſion. © In the Neck of this, and upo 
the Death of Jabella, Queen of Caſtille, Ferdinand of 
Arragon, fearing to be diſpoſſeſſed of Caſtille and 
Leon by his Son-in-law the Archduke Philip, (who, 
by the Right of his Wife, the Daughter of Queen 
Jabel, was now lawful King thereof) ſought Peace 
with Lewis XII. and to that End took to Wife the 
Lady Germaine de how. Siſter to Gaſton d: Foix, the 
King's Niece, upon Condition, that Lewis ſhould 
| | reſign 
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reſign all that Part of Naples, unto which he had 
Right; and that Ferdinand ſhould pay to Lewis 
700,000 Ducats. 

In Concluſion the Spaniards got the Start; for the 
French King delivered thoſe few Places, Which they 
had held in Naples; and withal reſign'd his Right to 
the reſt; but as for the Money promis'd, the ſame 
was never paid unto this Day. 

What Uſe Ferdinand of Arragon made by givin 
his Daughter in Marriage to Henry VIII. of England, 
the Conqueſt of Navarre hath told us. 

For a fifth Marriage (the Archduke Philip, Father 
to Charles, afterwards Emperor, being dead) it was 
accorded, that Charles, now Archduke of Auſtria, and 
King of Cafiille, ſhould take to Wife Rente, Daughter 
to Lewis XII. deceas'd; and that Francis L his Suc- 
ceſſor, ſhould give in Dowry with the ſaid Lady the 
Dutchy of Berry, and 600,000 Crowns; and that 
Rente ſhould give up to King Francis all her Right 
both by F * and Mocher X the Dutchy of Milan; 
and this Marriage proceeded ſo far, as all Conditions 
were agreed on and ſworn between the Princes. 

In the mean while the great Ferdinand dies, and 
now comes Charles Archduke of Aufria King 
of Caſtille and Arragon upon the Stage; who inhe- 

rited his Grandfather Ferdinand, as well in all his 
Kingdoms, as in his Subtleties and Breach of Faith. 
And to the end that he might obtain of King 
Francis a Paſſage by the Way of France into Spain, 
as well to poſſeſs himſelf of his Kingdoms there, 

as to fortify Navarre, lately conquered, he creates 
a Peace with France (made fearful unto him by the 
great Overthrow given to the Swtzers at the Battle 
of Marignan) and inftead of Renze, Daughter to Lewis, 
he defired the Lady Louiſa, Daughter to King Francis, 
preſently reigning, Renee being afterwards married to 
the Duke of Ferrara. 
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For the Accompliſhment of this Alliance, Lyons 
was appointed, where it was concluded by the De- 
puties, that the Kingdom of Navarre ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Henry of bent, Son to Fobn of Albret, and 
Father to Foix, lately deceaſed. 

That King Francis ſhould, by way of Dowry to his 
Daughter, clearly reſign all 4 5 Right in the Kingdom 
of Naples; and Charles was to pay unto the King 150,000 
Ducats yearly towards the Maintenance of Louiſa his 
Wife, till ſhe became of full Age; with divers other 
Conditions agreed to and ſworn. 

But this Lady dying after, a Marriage was con- 
cluded between the ſaid Charles and King Francis's 
younger Daughter, upon the former Conditions. 

But in the mean while the Emperor Maximilian 
leaves the World; and Charles not contented with all 
the Kingdoms of Spain, (Portugal excepted) nor with 
all the Dukedoms and Earldoms of the Netherlands, 
nor with the Kingdoms of Sicily, but he affects the 
Empire of Germany, and dealt not therein, as King 
Francis, who had the fame Ambition; but having 
new ſettled his Eſtates in Spazn, Naples, and Na- 
varre, which he could not but by the Pretence of 
the aforeſaid Marriage, he raiſed an Army on the 
ſudden, which marched towards Francfort ; and aſ- 
furing thereby thoſe of his own Party, and diſcouraging 
the reſt, he was forthwith elected Emperor of Germany. 

And now he forgets his Father-in-law King Francis; 
forgets the Reſtitution of Naværre; forgets the Pen- 
ſion promiſed to the Lady Zcui/a; and, in Conclu- 
fion, he took to Wife the Siſter of Jobn, King of 
Portugal, with whom he had a great Maſs of — 
to maintain his War againſt.the French. 

By this you may "Tee, to what great Advantage 
theſe Princes uſed the Sacrament of Marriage; tor 
being twice promiſed to Rente, and twice married 
to the Daughters of Francis I. and once given to the 
I. ady Mary, Daughter of Henry VIII. having ae 
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his Turn by them all, he left them to ſeek new Pa- 
ramours. And it is well noted by thoſe, that knew the 
Stories of thoſe Times, that before the Battle of Pavia, 
where King Francis was made Priſoner, Charles always 
wrote to King Henry VIII. Your Son and Couſin Charles; 
but never after that time did he afford him one Line 


dut by his Secretaries ; nor ever after ſubſcribed more 


than ſimple Charles. And by deluding King Henry by 
Promiſe of being his Son-in-law, he did not only bor- 
row great Sums of Money of him, but drew him 
often into France, to the great Prejudice of that Na- 
tion. | 


But we may not end here; for Charles, that had 


| himſelf married fo many Wives, had alſo Store for 


other Men; for the better to confirm the Duke of Bour- 
bon in his Diſloyalty againſt his Sovereign Lord King 
Francis, he promiſed him his own Siſter, Eleanor, Wi- 
dow of Emanuel, King of Portugal; but that poor 
Duke finding himſelf derided, died ſoon after in 
the Ditch of Rome, as he offered to aſſail the Walls 
thereof. | | 
And Charles the Emperor having now King Fran- 
cis his Priſoner at Madrid in Spain, made a Match be- 
tween him and his ſaid Siſter, formerly promiſed to 
Bourbon, upon Condition, that Francis ſhould reſign 
all his Right in Haly; render unto the Emperor the 
Dutchy of Burgundy ; quit the Sovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois, with many other inſolent and cruel Condi- 
tions ; whereby you may perceive, that although the 
Spaniard had often abuſed the French by offering 
them Marriages, never meant; yet at laſt they made 
a Bargain outright, but ſuch a coſtly one, as ſhould 
colt for ever the French the Price of a Spaniſh Wife. 
But this matrimonial Traffick is not yet at an End; 
the Market is ſtill continued by the Emperor. For 
Francis I. reſolving to recover the Dutchy of Milan, 


and to take an Account of the Duke of Savoy for 


„ his 
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his Mother's Inheritance therein, prepares an Army to 
effect it. | 

The Emperor being newly returned out of Africa, 
and from the taking of Tunis, finding his Forces mar- 
vellouſly decayed by the great Heat of that Country 
and Toils of War, and therefore not in Caſe ar preſent 
to reſiſt King Jrancis, he created a Marriage between 
the Infanta of Portugal and the Dauphin of France; and 
between the Duke Angouleſme, the King's younger Son, 
and the Infanta of Spain, though he did not directly name 
her. He offered to give to any one of the King's 
Sons 100,000 Crowns a Year out of the Dutchy of 
Milan, deſiring withal, that the Duke of Orleans might 
accompany him in the Conqueſt of Algiers; than 
which, and than any of theſe Marriages, he never 
meant any thing leſs. And doubting, that the King 
would not bite at any of theſe Baits, he alſo offered 

to inveſt the Duke of Argouleſme in the Dutchy of 
Milan. 

Theſe goodly Offers the King could not refuſe, tho? 
he had Experience enough of the Spaniſh Treachery : 
bur while the Emperor held the King in this Treaty, 
he got Time to levy an Army in Germany, to prepare 
his Fleet by Andrew Dorea at Genoa, to make a Confe- 
deracy in [taly, and to draw thither all the Spaniſh 
Garriſons out of Sicily commanded by Gonſalvo. After 
which he never ſpake Word of theſe Marriages, nor 
of any Penſion, nor Reſtitution of Milan. 

Now for Concluſion, we will remember the goodly . 
Marriage between King Philip II. and Queen Mary of 
England, formerly promiſed to his Father Charles , 
for after that Charles had failed in his Deſign to 
make England a Province, and ſubject to Spain, he 
drew the good Queen into a War againſt the French: 
but after his Turn was ſerved, and the Victory at St. 
Qu. utin's, he, Philip, concluded a Peace with France, 
net ſo much as including the Queen his Wife; who, 


being 
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being abandoned by her Huſband, ſhe loſt the good 
Town of Calais, which had remained in the Poſſeſſion 
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of the Crown of England from the Year 1347, to the 
Year 1558. | 1 | 

Neither had King Philip's ſecond Wife, the Lady 
Elizabeth of France, the Daughter of King Henry II. 
any great Cauſe of Joy in that her Advancement; for 
— died in Spain after a ſtrange manner, as it was ſuſ- 

ed. | h 

E Now, methinks I hear ſome Engliſhmen Hiſpaniolixed 
ſay unto the King, that ſeeing - the Kings of France, 
but eſpecially of Spain, have often matched themſelves 


with the Dukes of Savoy; why ſhould not his Majeſty 


alſo accept of their Alliance ? But his Majeſty, being of 
an univerſal Underſtanding, will eaſily find the Dif- 
ference. For tho' the Kings of Polonia found it great! 

to their Advantage to match with the Dukes of Litbu- 
ana ; yet if ſuch an Overture were made to our King, 
he would find it exceedingly ridiculous. For the French 
King, and the Kings of Spain, who have often quarrel- 
led for 1taly, Naples, and Milan, and who are like here- 
after ſo to do, have great Reaſon to make the Dukes of 
Savoy theirs : France in reſpect of a Paſſage into 1taly ; 


| Spain in reſpect of a Bulwark againſt France. 


But our Kings of England, who have no Buſineſs 


over the Alps, and who pretend no Title to Milan or 


Naples, but as Kings of France, (which if ever God 
reſtore unto them, they ſhall as eaſily beat the Savoyar, 
as the French hath done) can make no Uſe of that 
Alliance other than to draw them into a War for the 
Defence of thoſe Dukes. But let us ſomewhat, amongſt 
theſe other Reſpects, enter into the due Conſide- 
ration of the Perſon of this excellent young Princeſs, 
the only Daughter of our Sovereign, the dear beloved 
Siſter of our Prince, and one of the precious Jewels of 
this Kingdom; let us, I ſay, but indifferen:ly examine 


what Increaſe of Honour and Dignity, what great 


S 3 Comfort 
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Comfort and Contentment ſhe can expect, or hope 
for, by the Benefit of this Match. ES 
For the firſt, to wit, Honour and Dignity ; as ſhe is 
born the eldeſt, and now the only Daughter of one of 
the mightieſt Kings of Chriſtendom, ſo is ſhe thereby 
of higher Place and State than the Wife of a Duke of 
Savoy: beſides, in her Birth and Blood, both of Fa- 
ther and Mother, deſcended of ſuch Royal Races, as 
Savoy cannot add any greater Grace or Glory unto ; 
and, by Nature and Education, endow'd with ſuch 
princely Perfections both of Body and Mind, as may 
well deſerve to be reputed a worthy Spouſe for the 
greateſt Monarch of Chriſtendom , eſpecially conſidering 
the Poſſibilitics of the Daughters of England, whereof 
we have had many Precedents; and at this Time is 
happily manifeſted in the King's Majeſty, our Sove- 
reign, being deſcended of a Daughter of Eug land, where- 
by the Iſland, formerly divided, is again now made 
one Great Britain, to the mutual Strength of either. 
Now to confer the Poſſibility of ſuch a Fortune 
upon a poor Popiſh Prince of Savoy, that can return 


no Recompence of Benefit to this State, were greatly 


for his Glory, though little for the Advancement of 
this noble Princeſs, and leſs for the Safety of this 
Kingdom, conſidering the Dangers it may draw upon 
our worthy magnanimous Prince, and the noble Duke 
of 777k, if the Ambition of this Match ſhould tice 
the dach to look after Poſſibilities ; wherein there 
would want neither Means, Perſuaſions, nor Pardons 
from Rome, to practiſe any Villainy in that Behalf, 
whereby to benefit or ſtrengthen an Appendix of 


Spain, and ſo devoted a Son to the Romiſh See. 


For the ſecond, namely, the Comfort and Con- 


tentment of this young Lady by this Match; as 


there is little in Appearance preſently, ſo is there leſs 
to be hoped for in the future. For, at firſt, ſhe muſt 
be removed far from her neareſt Blood both by 


Father 
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Father and Mother, into a Country far eſtranged from 


our Nation, as any Part of Chriſtendom, and as far dif- 


fering from us in Religion as in Climate. | 

And what true Correſpondency or matrimonial Af- 
fection there can be maintained between thoſe Perſons, 
whoſe Minds are different and oppoſite in the religious 
Points of their Chriſtian . Faith, is greatly to be 
doubted, Moreover, it is no leſs to be feared, with 
what Safety and Security ſhe can long; live free from 


ſecret Practices and Treacheries in a Country ſo near 
ry 


the Pope's Juriſdiction, inviron'd with the Plots of the 
Jeſuits, who, we ſee, do daily traffick the Lives and 
Fortunes of all Princes, that are not wholly devoted to 


the Romiſo Obedience; and therefore how they will, 


entertain or tolerate one of the Race of our King, 
were too great an Error and Preſumption to truſt 
unto. | | 

So as when the worthy Lady hereafter, = her Chil- 
dren, or otherwiſe, hath furniſhed their Defire, and 
fully ſerved their Turn; ſhe ſhall be then either forced 
to wound her Conſcience by forſaking her Faith, or 
elſe to undergo the Scorns and Dangers, which ſhall 
be daily caſt upon her, and her Family, for the Ex- 
erciſe of their Religion. g 8 
And this alſo we may be well aſſur'd of, that if ſhe ſhould 
have any Iſſue by the Prince of Piedmont, they muſt all 
be bred and brought up contrary to her Conſcience, 
which can be no ſmall Grief to a virtuous and natural 
Mother, and as little Comfort to our moſt religious 
King, their Grandfather. 

Laſtly, the very binding Cauſe of Amity between all 
Kings, Princes, and States, is their Trade and Inter- 
courſe of their Subjects. | 

Now there is not any Prince or State of Europe, (the 
Inland Counties of Hungary and Tranſylvania excepted) 
but the Engliſh have Trade withal; yea, even with the 
Turk, Barbarian, Perſian, and Indians: only with the 
Subjects of Svoy, I do not know that we have any 

| 8 4 meddling 
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meddling or interchange at all. For the Duke hath no 
Port, (his Ditch of Villa Franca excepted, which is on- 
ly capable of a few Gallies,) either to furniſh Ships 
from, or to receive them being Strangers. And therefore, 
for his Majeſty of England to match his eldeſt and only 
Daughter with a Prince, which hath his Dependence up- 
on other Kings; a Prince Jeſuited; which can neither 
ſtead us in Time of War, nor trade with us in Time of 
Peace; a Prince, by the Situation of his Country, 
every way unprofitable unto us, and no leſs perilous 
for his Child to live in; I reſolve myſelf, that his Ma- 
jeſty is of too excellent a Judgment ever to accept of 
it; and his Honourable Council too wiſe and provident, 
to adviſe the Proſecution thereof. | | 
Now if his Highneſs ſhould be pleaſed to aſk my 
Opinion, with what Chriſtian Prince he ſhould match 
his Siſter, were 1t in his own Power and Chcice to 
make Election? I humbly deſire to be excuſed herein, 
nor would it become me to preſume ſo far. 
It is true, I have heard it, that ſome Overtures have 
been made for the Prince Palatine of the Rhine. Cer- 
tainly he is as well born as the Duke of Savoy, and as 
free a Prince as he is. The Nation is faithful. He is 
of our Religion; and by him we ſhall greatly faſten 
unto us the Netherlands. And for the little Judgment 
God hath given me, I do prize the Alliance of the Pa- 
Jatine of the Rhine, and of the Houſe of Naſſau, more 
than I do the Alliance of ten Dukes of Savoy, 


9 Jacobi 


9 Jacobi. 


ADISCOURSE touching a Mar- 
riage between Prince HRNR of Eng- 


land, and a Daughter of Savoy. 


HERE is no body, that perſuades our 
Prince to match with Savoy, for any Love to 
the Perſon of the Duke, nor, as I hope, for 
his Religion ; neither will any Man oppoſe it tor any 
particular Diſlike. For as there hath never been Quar- 
rel between our Nation and his; ſo hath he, for 
ought I have heard, never given Offence to any of 
ours. It ſhould therefore ſeem, that it is for the Good 
of England, that he, that deſires it, deſires it; and 
for the ſame Good it is, that he, that deſires it not, 
diſſuades it. 

The Points in it, which are conſiderable, are theſe: 
The Firſt, wherein it concerns the Duke to ſeek the 
Alliance of England. 

The Second, that the Pretences of Marriages between 
Princes are ſeldom the ſame with their Intents, that 
propounded them; and what hidden Danger may lie 
under the Alliance preſently defired. 

The Third, wherein it may concern us to match 
with Savoy; and againſt whom he can aſſiſt us. 


The 
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The Fourth, that Savoy and Spain are inſeparable, 


and that Savoy dare not offend the Pope nor the Em- 


ror.” | | 

The Fifth, againſt whom the Eugliſb ſhall need his 
Aſſiſtance. 

The Sixth, of the Inconveniences in general, 

The Seventh, of the Inconveniences in particular to 
the Prince. 


The Eighth, with what Prince it were be moſt fit 


for his Highneſs's Advantage to match withal. 


The Reaſons, that are apparent on the Duke's Be- 
half, are theſe : 


The Firſt, that, either by the Countenance or Aſſiſt- 


ance of his Majeſty, he may hope to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the Dutchy of Milan, which was promiſed him on 
Dowry with his Wife by the King of Spain. 
The Second, to recover Breſſe from the French. 
The Third, to obtain Geneva from the Proteſtants. 
The Fourth, to make his Daughter a great Queen; 
and ſo he and his ſhall be able to ſay in future Times, 
that the Kings of England are of the Race of Savoy. 
Theſe Pretences are exceeding fair, if the Pretences in 
the Trafick of Marriages between Kings and Princes 
were the ſame with their Intents. But we know by 
Experience, how many of theſe fraudulent Propoſici- 
ons have been made both to the French, Engliſh, and 
other Princes, by the Houſe of Auſtria, of which the 
Daughters of Savoy are deſcended ; and by which Kind 
of Trafſick thoſe Kings have prevailed more than by 
all their Forces and Arms. | 
For by theſe falſe Goods they carried Naples and 
Milan from the French. So prevailed they with our 
King Henry VIII. when they drew his Army in- 
to Hiſcay to invade France; they conquered Na- 
varre. | 1 8 
They had it alſo in their Hope to have poſſeſſed 
England by a Match with Queen Mary; which, tho? 
they failed to gain, yet thereby we failed not to loſe 
Calais, 
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Calais. What Marriage had a fairer Pretence in the 
World than that of the King of Navarre (afterwards 
King Henry the IVth of France) with the Lady Margaret 
of Valois, now living, by which a Peace was conclyd= 
ed between the King and the Party of the Religion, 
and by which the miſerable Civil Wars in France were 
concluded? And yet the Intent was fo far from the 
Pretence, as one hundred thouſand . Proteitants were 
thereby murdered in one Day within Paris and elſe- 
where. Nay, what greater Treaſon and Cruelty was 
there ever covered under a Pretence of Marriage, than 
that of Francis Sforza Duke of Milan, who, under Pre- 

tence to win that brave [alan Captain to his Party; 
gave him his Daughter Dru/iana in Marriage, and ſent 
him with his Army to ſerve Ferdinand King of Naples; 
where, by the Practice of Sforza, Picininus and his Son 
were murdered by the King, after he had dem re- 
ceived him in his own Court and Caſtle. 

Laſtly, becauſe Examples are infinite, I will con- 
clude with the Practice of Bentivoglio, Prince of Bolog- 
na, who, to the End to make himſelf Maſter of Fa- 
renza, gave his Daughter to the Lord thereof; and 
ſhe, according to her Father's Inſtructions, cauſed her 
Huſband to be murdered in her own Chamber. 

There is a kind of noble and royal deceiving in 
Marriages between Kings and Princes; yea, and it is, 
of all others, the faireſt and moſt unſuſpected Trade of 
betraying. It has been as ordinary amongſt them to 
adventure or caſt away a Daughter, to bring ſome Pur- 
poſe to paſs, as at other times, for ſaving of Charges, 
to make them Nuns. I ſpeak not this to prejudice or 
forejudge ſo worthy a Prince as the Duke of Savoy; 
for there is no Example to be followed or to be fear- 
ed, where like Occaſions and like Citcumſtances do 
not occur. He cannot betray us, till we truſt him. 
There is nothing of ours near him, nor of his 
near us. 


It 
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It is the Spaniard, that is to be feared ; the Spaniord, 
who layeth his Pretences and Practices with a long 
Hand. In which reſpect, it were not amiſs to conſider 
of the Plots of our Engliſb Prieſts, who not long ſince 
have publiſhed and printed certain far-tetch'd Titles 
both of the King of Spain, and of the Infanta his 
Daughter; for it were an horrible Diſhonour to be 
over- reached by any of thoſe dry and ſubtle-headed 
Spaniards. 

Parſons, under the Name of Doleman, hath caſt a- 
broad a moſt peſtilent Book in our Eugliſo Tongue; 
wherein, after he hath laboured with all his Strainings 
and Subtleties, to weaken all other Titles, and his 
Majeſty's, which is undoubted, moſt of all, he prefers 
that of the Infanta, and of the King her Father, and 
Brother, for the moſt clear and antient. | 

The firſt he draws from Conſtance, the eldeſt Daugh- 
ter of William the Conqueror; the ſecond from John of 
Gaunt. | | 

Now this Title, or Pretence of the Title, of the In- 
fanta, of which all our Papiſts had ſo great Hope 
in the latter Times of Queen Elizabeth, is, for want 
of Heirs of her Body, fallen upon the Heirs of her 
Siſter the Dutcheſs of Savoy, the Infanta and her Siſter 
being two Daughters of Philip II. And I cannot tell, 
J leave it to wiſer Men to judge, whether the Lady 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt Daughter of England, were not 
therefore ſought, both by the King of Spain, and the 
Savoyan, by her to ſtrengthen and revive the former 
Pretences; and ſeeing both of them have failed in 
that Hope, the Duke of Savoy would now ſend a 
Daughter into England, who might practiſe a Party, 
either for her Brother, or for her Uncle. Certainly it 
were a brave Subject for our malicious Papiſts to work 
upon, who are all better learned in Doleman's Book, 
than in the New Teſtament. For having a Daughter 
of Savoy, the Infanta failing, they have the ſame 
Princeſs, in whoſe Title and Religion they believe, 


they 
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they have the ſame for all their Purpoſes, by having 
the Infanta's Siſter's Daughter, as the Infanta herſelf. 
_ Nay, it will ſerve their Turns better. For the Infanta 
being our next Neighbour, they may, under the Co- 
lour of Viſitations, practice at Pleaſure ; and it is the 
Infanta, that hath the beſt Army in Europe in her 
Hands ; and it may be paſt over into England in one 
Night. 

And that it may not be thought, that this Point has 
been framed by me, theſe are Parſons's own Words, 
fol. 164. © I faid alſo, that this Lady Infanta, or 
* ſome other, by her Title, and her Father's good 
Will, was likelieſt of all Strangers to bear it away. 
« For if the Infanta ſhould either die, or be married 
into any other Country, or otherwiſe be diſpoſed of, 
* ſo as her Pretence to England ſhould be diſenabled 
b before this Affair came to be tried, then may the 
<« ſaid Father and ſhe, (if they liſt) caſt their aforeſaid 
e Intereſt and Titles (as divers Men think they would) 
* upon ſome other Prince of their own Houſe and 
«© Blood. *” Which is as much as to ſay, they will 
reſign their ſuppoſed Right to the Children of the 
Duke of Savoy; nay, to mend the Matter, Parſons 
gives a Title to the Duke of Savoy himſelf by the Lady 
Beatrice of Portugal, his Grandmother. 

It is true, that any Title will ſerve the Spaniard's 
Turn. Braganza, Parma, and Antonio, were before 
Philip in the Kingdom of Portugal. He came behind 
them all in Right; but he went before them all in 
Power, which needs no Advocate; and tho? it ſeems 
to be reſolved, that the King of Spain and the Duke 
are at Difference for the preſent ; yet the King of Spain 
hath him in his Hand, and the Duke's Children re- 
ceive the very Bread they feed on from the Spaniard ; 
which being denied them, they have nothing where- 
with to ſuſtain themſelves; for the Duke is extreme 
poor. They are of the Blood of Spain, to whom the 
Dukes of _ have always been Servants, and very 


often 
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often the Commanders of their Armies. I ſay, that 
herein whatſoever is pretended to the contrary, it is 
Spain, that we ought to ſuſpect. Savoy from Spain is 
inſeparable; Spain, to which England is irreconcile- 
able. 

For thus the Caſe ſtands between thoſe two Princes. 
The Duke hath yet living four Sons. He . had five, 
but the eldeſt was poiſoned in Spain, becauſe the King 
of Spain bound himſeif to give the Dutchy of Milan 
to the firſt and eldeſt Son of his Daughter. 

The ſecond, which is now Prince of Piedmont, called 
Don Philibert, lives with his Father, but of leſs hope, 
by far, than his Brother Philip. 

His third Son, Don Victorio Amadeo, Knight of 
Malta, is the great Commander of St. Jobn's in Spain, 
worth one. hundred thouſand Crowns a Year; and 
withal General of all the Spaniſh Gallies; a Place of 
great Honour and Profit. 

The fourth Son is a Cardinal, and hath the one 
half of the Profit of the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, and 
is promiſed the whole after the Death of the now Biſhop; 
an Eſtate worth three hundred thouſand Crowns a 
a Year. 

The fifth, Don 7 homaſo, with whom the Mother the 
Lady Catharine of Auſtria died, a Prince of fifteen 
Years of Age; and hath alſo a Penſion out of Pain, 
but hath not yet acquired any particular Title. 

For his tour Daughters, the eldeſt, a very goodly, 
wiſe, and virtuous Lady, is yet unmarried. 

The ſecond is married to the Duke of Mantua. 

The third is married to the firſt Son to the Duke of 
Modena and Reggio, Baſtard Son to the Duke of Fer- 
rara, that laſt died without lawful Heirs Male, where- 
by Ferrara was eſcheated to the Po 

The youngeſt, the Lady Catharine, is yet undiſ- 
poſed. 

Here it is eaſy to judge, whether the Duke of 
Savoy will abandon all theſe Penſions and Prefer- 


ments; 


ä 
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ments; and enter into a War with the King of Spain 
for the Dutchy of Milan, or for the Quarrel of any 
other Prince; ſeeing Milan itſelf, when it was a Dut- 


chy apart, was ever a Principality of greater Force than 
Savoy and Piedmont. To think, that they can be aſ- 


ſiſted by us, they have, (as ! believe) by far exceeded 
their Commiſſion, that have given bil that Hope. 


For if England itſelf quarrel with Spain, it muſt = 
Neceſſity maintain the War by the War; as the Ne- 
therlands did after they loſt the Trade with Spain, and 
as we ourſelves did in our late Queen's Time. If it 
be againſt France, that the Duke pretends, he cannot 
forget yet how Francis I. thruſt him out of all he 
had, becauſe he refuſed him a Paſſage into Ialy, when 
Charles I. that great Emperor, and King of Spain, 
ſought to defend him ; and that the late King Henry 
IV. took from the Duke now living Bourg in 
Breſſe, with the Territories, and forced him to come 
to Paris in Perſon to buy his Peace. I ſay they are 
betrayed by their own Ignorance, that perſuade them- 
ſelves, that Savoy dare lift up her Hands againſt either 
of theſe two Kings; againſt Spain, without the Help of 
France; or againſt France, without the Afitanct of 
ſuch a League or Civil War, as the Houſe of Lorrain 
made and moved in the Year 1585, againſt Henry 
III. and afterwards againſt Henry IV. at which 
Time the Duke of Savoy recovered the Marquiſate of 
Salluces. 

Thirdly, For the obtaining of Geneva, I am per- 
ſuaded, that his Majeſty will never be a Party in that 
Enterprize. And if the Duke ſhould offer it to our 
King, he might well anſwer him, as Alexander did. 
Darius, that the Gift of thoſe Things, that are not 
in our Poſſeſſion, is not Thank-worthy: And were 
it his to give, how ſhall his Majeſty keep it fo far 
off? ſeeing the Brill and Fluſhing, ſeated ſo near us, 
are in ſuch ſort ours, as the Hollanders and Zealanders 
may thruſt us out of them when they pleaſe, thoſe 

Places 
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Places being daily enlarged and encreaſed wtth Peoples 
and Power; and our Garrifons, if they do not dimi- 
niſh, increaſe not. 

For the F ourth, that the Duke hath a Deſire (and 
it may be that is his Ambition) to ſee his Daughter 
a great Queen, and to be on one Side the Parent of 
the Kings of England. 

For the Firſt I am of Opinion, that his Daughter 
will be a very old Lady ere that come to paſs; for 
his Majeſty being ſubject to no Sickneſs, is by God's 
Favour like to live long. For the other, it cannot be 
doubted, ſeeing the Mother of this Daughter had nine 
Children in nine Years, but the Duke's Sons may call 
our Kings Couſins. 

Now the Third Conſideration is, of what uſe the 
Match of Savoy may be to us. 

Firſt, it may be ſaid, that for want of Heirs-Male 
the Principality may fall to our Prince, or to his. I con- 
feſs it poſſible, but there is no Hope, that the Prince 
can have it, being ſo far off; for the Duke hath four 
Sons yet living. Andif theſe fail, yet were there any 
collateral Heir-Male in the World to be found, he 
ſhould be ſure of the Aſſiſtance of Spain, Naples, Mi- 
lan, and the Pope, and of the Strength the Provinces 
of the Netherlands under the Archduke can aſſemble. 
And therefore, as the State of Things doth now ſtand 
in the World, the Expectation is nothing worth. 
Francis I. that had Right to it by his Mother, 
quitted it. Ireland is near us, and in our Sight; and 
yet have we often wiſhed it in the Bottom ot the Sea : 
For having been governed neither as a Country con- 
quered, nor free, it hath ſerved us but as a Grave 
for our beſt Captains and Soldiers, and for Conduits 
to draw {rom us the greateſt Part of all our Proviſions 
and Treaſure. The Low Countries and Ireland have 
beggared England and Spain. 

If then the Hope of Principality be not great, what 
is there elſe, tha: cur King and Prince can expect from 

© avoy: e 
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Savoy? You will ſay Aſſiſtance againſt our Enemies. 
Certainly if the King had a Quarrel againſt Spain or 
France, the Duke knows not how to help us in either; 


for if he declare himſelf againſt Spain, Milan would 
ealily waſte or maſter all Piedmont ; if againſt France, 


the Frontier Countries of Provence, Dauphine, Lyons 
and Breſſe are ſtronger thah he. Againſt the Pope, 
all the World knows, that he dares not ſtir ; and our 


King hath no Enemy fo malicious as that Prelate. For 


the Emperor, of all others, he cannot move againſt 
him. For whatever his own Lawyers may ſay, and 
whatever has been concluded in his own Parliaments, 
yet Felinus, and others excellently learned, make hini a 
feodary Prince of the Empire: and both Adolph and 
Winceſlaus were depoſed ; and Bodin doth not acknow- 
ledge the Emperor himſelf for an abſolute Sovereign, 
but for the Sovereign Officer of the Empire. And 
therefore, for the Wrong they did, and for abuſing 
their Authority, did the States of the Empire, in whom 
the Sovereignty reſideth, depoſe that Adolph and in- 
ceſlaus ; and if the Emperor be not a Sovereign, much 
leſs he, that holdeth of the Empire. Sovereigne eſt celui, 


qui ne recognoit point de ſuperieur: A Sovereign is he, 


that acknowledgeth no Superior. But he, that is the 
Emperor's Vicar in his own Territory, acknowledgeth 
a Superior; the Word, Vicar, importing as much as 
Lieutenant or Deputy. | 

The Earldom of Savoy was one of the four Earl- 
doms of the Empire; and ſo it continued well near 
four hundred Years from the Time of Henry the Vth 
till the Time of Sigiſinund, who, at the Council of Con- 
ſtance, made the Earls of Savoy, Dukes. And it is no 
longer ſince than the Time of Charles, this Man's 
Grandfather, that after he had taken his Oath to the 
Emperor, within two Years after he made Suit to have 
the Form of his Allegiance aitered. It the King had 
Quarrel againſt any SI or Prince of the _—_ 
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Religion, the Pope would preſently ſtile the War, Ca- 
tholick, and curſe and excommunicate all Princes and 
States ſubject to the See of Rome, that ſhould offer us 
Aſſiſtance. 7 | 
The little Princes of Ttaly have not that Daring, 
that they had in former Time; when Philip Viſconti, 
Fortibraccio, Francis Sforza, and other Lords and Com- 
monwealths, invaded the Territories of the Church, 


and inforced the Romans themſelves to thruſt the Pope 


Eugenius out of Rome, to ſave their City from ſacking. 
No, the great King of Spain will not now offend his 
Holineſs ; for the Pope, in favour of Philip II. becauſe 
he was waſted in a War againſt the Lutherans, cut off 
by his Authority, I know not how many Millions of 
his Debts to the Genoeſe. The Pope hath given him 
in Favour all the Pardons, which are ſent to the In- 
dies, worth to the King a Million every Year. He 
giveth to him the Collation of the Benefices and 
Biſhopricks. He ſuffered him to enjoy the rich Or- 
ders of Calatrava and St. Fames. He gives him the 
Service of the Feſuits, Aſſaſſins, to murder all Kings 
and Princes his Enemies; witneſs William of Naſſau, 
Prince of Orange, Henry III. and IV. of France. Pro- 
portionally hath the Duke of Savoy many Benefits from 
the Pope. His Son Victorio hath received from him 
the Cardinal's Hat. Cardinal Aldobrandino, Nephew 
to Clement the VIII. hath purchaſed Racenſe in Pied- 
mont of the Duke, after whoſe Death that rich Territory 


muſt fall to the Church, if the Pope, of his Grace, 


doth not confer it upon the Duke. | 
In brief, the Duke is ſo tied to the See of Rome, 
both by Religion and Benefit, as he can be no more 
ſeparate from it and ſubſiſt, than the Body of Man be 
trom his Soul and live. | OT 
\ hat then remains of Profit to our Prince by this 
Alliance? A Sum of Money and a beautiful Lady. 
For Beauty was never ſo cheap in any Age; and it is 
| ever 
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ever better loved in the Hope, than when it is had. 
For the Million of Crowns offered, which makes but 
two of our Subſidies, I ſpeak it confidently, when all 
thoſe Dukes, Lords, and great Ladies, which will at- 
tend the Princeſs in her Paſſage hither, ſhall be all 
preſented with Gifts according to their Degrees and the 
King's Honour; when the Preparations, Triumphs, 
and Feaſtings are paid for ; there will nothing remain 
but a great Increaſe of Charge, and perchance a great 


deal of Melancholy. 


If then, by the Duke of Savoy, we can neither 
flrengthen, or enrich ourſelves ; let us ſee, who they 
are, that for the preſent we have Cauſe to fear, and 
againſt whom we have Need of Aſſiſtance. There 
are but two Princes, that the King hath Cauſe to 
look after; to wit, France, and Spain. As for the 
Archduke, the States, for their own Intereſt, will 
attend him. | 

In France, his Majeſty hath a Party ſtrong enough, 
bothof his own Allies and of the Religion: at leaſt he is 
ſure, that during the King's Minority, the Queen will 
keep all quiet, it ſhe can. 

For Spain, it is a Proverb of their own, That the 
Lion is not ſo fierce as he is painted. His Forces 
in all Parts of the World (but the Low-Countries) 
are far under the Fame.—And if the late Queen would 
have believed her Men of War, as ſhe did her Scribes, 
we had in her Time beaten that great Empire in Pieces, 
and made their Kings, Kings of Figs and Oranges, as 
in old Times. But her Majeſty did all by Halves, 
and by petty Invaſions taught the Spaniard how to 
defend himſelf, and to ſee his own Weakneſs ; which, 
till our Attempts taught him, was hardly known to 
himſelf. | 

Four thouſand Men would have taken from him all 
the Ports of his Indies; I mean all his Ports, by which 
his Treaſure doth or can paſs. He 1s more hated in 
that Part of the World by the Sons of the Conquer'd, 
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274 A Diſcourſe touching a Marriage 
than the Engliſh are by the Iriſh. We were too ſtrong 
for him by Sea; and had the Hollanders to help us, 
who are now ſtrongeſt of all. Yea, in Eighty-eight, 
when he made his great and fearful Fleet, if the 
Queen would have hearkened to Reaſon, we had 
burnt all his Ships and Preparations in his own Ports, 
as we did afterwards upon the ſame Intelligence and 
Doubt in Cadix. EY 
He, that knows him not, fears him ; but excepting 
his Low-Country Army, which hath been continued and 
diſciplined ſince Charles the Fifth's Time, he is no 
where ſtrong. They are but Fables ſpoken of him 
elſewhere ; and what can the Low-Countrys Army do, 
if the Indies pay them not, but mutiny and ſpoil his 
own Territories, as they have often done, and of late 
Years, almoſt to the Ruin of the Archduke ? But per- 
chance you will ſay, that being combined with France, 
he is now more powerful than ever. It is true, if 
France and Spain were married together, as their Princes 
are; or if theſe Marriages were not more politick than 
faithful. The French and Spaniſh will never agree, that 
either of them ſhall over- much endanger England, if 
it were in their Power ſo to do. 
When the Emperor Charles V. the King of England, 
the Pope, and moſt Princes of 1taly had made a League 
againit Francis I. as ſoon as he was taken Priſoner at 
Pavia, ſome of them fell preſently off, and the reſt 
made a League againſt the Emperor to ſave France. 
Kings are not like private Men. They forſake not 
one another in Adverſity, though not for their Sakes 
perchance, that are oppreſſed, but for their own; 
becauſe they fear the ſurmounting Greatneſs of an 
one. What they may do by the Preſervation of the 
Jeſuits for Matters of Religion, I do not know; but 
theſe Marriages of France and Spain may vaniſh away 
in Smoke, as many of them have done heretofore, 
when they have been as folemnly confirmed and 


ſworn u:to as theie are. How- 
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However it be, the Queen of France hath Reaſon 
to keep all quiet during the Minority of the King 
her Son, and till ſuch Time he be able to draw his 
own Sword. The Auſtrians have oftentimes over- 
reach'd France, and made them Children with the 
Marriages of Children ;. and therefore made the Time 
more fruitful for their Affairs than the Daughters of 
France. | e 

The French at this Time may, for ought we know, 
Pay them with the like Coin ; for it was well faid 

y Machiavel in his Florentine Hiſtory, Intra gl huo- 
mini, chi aſpirano a una medeſſima grandezza, fi pus fa- 
cilmente far parentado, ma non amicitia: Between Men, 
that aſpire to one and the ſame Greatneſs, Alliance 
may eaſily be made, not Friendſhip. | 

Now the Fourth Part of this Diviſion is the Conſi 
deration of the Inconveniences in general. 

At firſt, if we join in Amity with Savoy, we loſe 
all the Proteſtant Cantons, and break the Hearts of 
the People of Geneva, which our late Queen greatly 
favoured and relieved ; which all the German Proteſtant 


Princes cheriſh ; which the King of France, though of 


a contrary Religion, hath ever protected. The Duke 
of Savoy will ever be an Enemy to their Common- 


wealth, and they to him. Intereſt of Dominion and 


Religion will for ever ſeparate them, till one be 
Maſter. 

Secondly, that, which is a Matter of the greateſt 
Importance, that our State can look after, we ſhall by 
this Means increaſe the Jealouſies of the Netherlands. 
They began to cool towards us, when we made Peace 
without them, which enforced them to make a long 


Truce. They were the laſt, that put down Arms; and 
though they compounded upon- the greateſt Diſad- 


vantage, France and England having firſt com- 


pounded, yet they made a far more noble Peace 


with Spain than we did. | 
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Since that Time, they have neglected us by De- 


grees. Let us look to it with all the Eyes we have; 


for to which of the three thoſe People faſten them- 
ſelves, as either to England, France, or Spain, he, 
that hath them, will become the greateſt, and give 
the Law to the reſt. If any Man doubt it, he 
knows not much ; but this hath been our own Fault, 
and the deteſted Covetouſneſs of ſome great Ones of 
ours, For whereas in my Time, I have known 
one of her Majeſty's Ships command forty of theirs to 
ſtrike Sail, they will now take us one to one, and 
not give us a Good-morrow; they maſter us beth 
in their Number, and in their Mariners; and they 
have our own Ordnance to break our own Bones withal. 
We had good Reaſon to help them, but not to ſet 
them up to that Heighth, as to make them able 
to tread upon our own Heads. 

Henry IV. of England gave Aſſiſtance to the Fac- 
tion of Burgundy againſt Orleans; but as ſoon as he 


found, that Orleans began to ſink, he drew his Sword 


on the weaker Side; but de præteritis non eſt conſi- 
lium: There is no Counſel of things paſt, other than 
how to prevent the like, the like Occaſions ariſing. 
For the laſt, the Match with Savoy divides 
us from Francee The narrow Seas cannot io much 


ſunder us, as that Alliance will do. It diſſolves their 


Hope; and whereas now they are faſtened to Spain 
but wich Cords of Cobweb, they will then perchance 
chain themſelves with Steel. | 

You will then aſk me, Where the Prince ſhall mar- 

? Neither in C&2vgy nor in Florence; for the Money 
receiv'd from either being told, you have told the beſt 
of the Tale for them. Not to object what I have 
heard hath been objected againſt thoſe Princes, that 


they are męanly deſcended ; for the Medici were an- 


cient, and ancient in Virtue and Fame. It is true, that 
long agone they were Merchants; and ſo was King 
: — Solomon 
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Solomon too. The Kings in old Times had their Herdſ- 
men, their Shepherds, and their Plowmen; they traded 
with Nature and with the Earth; a Trade, by which 
all that breathe upon the Earth live. All the No- 
bility and Gentry in Europe trade their Graſs and 
Corn, and Cattle, their Vines and their Fruits : They 
trade them to their Tenants at home, and other Mer- 
chants adventure them abroad. 

The King of Spain is now the greateſt Merchant : 
the King of Portugal was. The Kings of France 
are twice come out of the Florentines, and therefore 
their ſuppoſed Ignobility cannot diſvalue them; but, 
as I have ſaid already, they can give us but Money, 
and the Sum is but the ſame, which the Savoy- 
ay hath offered. If you aſk me, if I like of an 
German Lady? I ſay, that I like it well enough in re- 
ſpect of the Nation, who are juſt, and free from 
Treachery : but the Match between the Palatine of 
the Rhine, and the Lady Elizabeth, will make us 
ſtrong enough in Germany; and by reaſon of his Al- 
liance with the Houſe of Naſſau, better aſſured of 
the Netherlands, than we were. But as the Merchant 
doth not hazard all his Eſtate in one Veſſel, no more 
do well-adviſed Princes lay all their Hopes on ne 
Nation, | 

Now, if, by theſe Diſlikes of the former Alliances, 
you make Judgment, that it 1s my Deſire, that the 
Prince ſhould not marry at all; I ſay, my Deſire 
is not, that he ſhould not mairy at all, but not as 
yet; and I am exceeding ſorry the Prince hath not 
the ſame Deſire. For, ſeeing his Majeſty is yet but 


young, and by God's Favour like to live very many 


Years; and that his Highneſs, if he ſhouid now 
marry, may have many Children born unto him beiore 
he be thirty Years old; and ſeeing all his Children 
ſhall be Princes, and muſt he provided ior as Princes 
J think it will much perplex him to find him felt fo 

| inviron'd, 
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278 DA Diſcourſe touching a Marriage 
inviron'd, till his Majeſty have ſomewhat repaired his 
Eſtate, and provided beautiful Gardens fit to plant 
thoſe Olive Branches in. While the Prince is unmar- 
ried, all the Eyes of Chriſtendom are upon him ; for 
with what King ſoever he ſhall be balanced, he will 
caſt the Scale; but to have him weighed with a little 
Prince, I ſhould be ſorry, and he himſelf will be as 
ſorry after, 1 

All the Princes in Chriſtendom wooed Charles 
Duke of Burgundy, while his Daughter was unmar- 
ried; and while our Prince is free, (our Enemies not 
knowing on what Ground to build their Practices) 
his Majeſty's Safety in the mean while will be infi- 
nitely more aſſured; but the Prince once diſpoſed 
of, they will preſently muſter our Forces, meaſure 
our Fortunes, found us to the Bottom, and make 
their Approaches accordingly : they will then ſay we 
have ſeen the utmoſt of the Prince of Vales. 

Seeing therefore we have nothing yet in hand; ſee- 
ing there is nothing moves; ſeeing the World is yet 
in a Slumberz and that this long Calm will ſhortly 
break out in ſome terrible Tempeſt ; I would adviſe 
the Prince to keep his own Ground for a while, and 
no way to engage or entangle himſelf. While he is 
yet free, all have Hope; but a great deal of Malice 
will follow us after he is had, from thoſe, that have 
been refuſed. We ſhall ſay, Manebit (tho' it mar the 
Verſe) alt4 mente repoſtum 

Judicium Paridis fpreteq, injuria forme. 

He, that hath been ſought by many, and hath refuſed 
many, ſhall be hated by many. 

I ſhould therefore wiſh, that the Prince were 
faſtened to ſuch a Party, when he is faſtened, as could 

beſt ſuſtain it. And ſeeing there is none but a 
Catholick Lady for us, let us have a King on our 
Side to boot. If you object the Daughter of France is 
too young; I hope the Prince doth not find himſelf 
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too old to tarry a while; and for any Reaſon, that I 
know to the contrary, if Money be the Matter, it 
may be had in the mean while. This Match, I fay, 


will give the new League ſuch an Alarm, as they will 


hardly know how to cover themſelves in their own 
Trenches, Es 

There was never Nation had ſo much Cauſe t6 hate 
another, as France hath to hate Spain. They hold 
from him the Kingdom of Navarre, without ſo 
much as the Colour of a Title: They betray'd him 
in Naples, and did not overcome their Army there, 
but murder'd it after a Peace proclaimed. They hold 
Milan from them by ſtrong Hand; and after that 
Charles V. (to have Leave to paſs thro' France into 
into Flanders to pacify the Tumults of Ghent) had 
promiſed the French King to reſtore it, the Emperor 
derided him, and ſaid, that he promiſed him Milan, 
which is the French Word for a Kite. They have be- 
trayed them in many Offers of Marriages ; they poi- 
ſoned the Dauphin at Viennoys; they have murthered 
their Ambaſſadors ; they — them in Florida, 
and, contrary to Faith, killed the Poſſeſſors in cold 
Blood. They tore Strozza in Pieces at Terceres ; they 
ſet the Subjects of Henry III. and Henry IV. againſt 
them; they invaded France, poſſeſſed Paris, and moſt 
of the Cities of France, and, in Concluſion, practiſed 
to murther both theſe Kings. Now, if theſe Injuries 
be not far more memorable than marriageable, let the 
World judge. On the contrary, againſt us the French 
have no Pretence. They hold from us that, which 
we never had from them but by our lawful Inheritance; 
yet did her Majeſty aſſiſt them in all their Extre- 
mities ; and as all her Majeſty's Anceſtors have been 
moſt conſtant Friends unto them, fo did King James V. 
ſend 16000 of his Nation to ſuccour Francis I. when 
the Emperor invaded Provence. | 
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If therefore our Prince ſhall alſo take a Daughter of 
France, (the Lady pramiſed to Spain being yet 
taken but in Terms) we may well aſſure ourſelves, if 
there remains Virtue in Nobility, or Gratitude in the 
French Nation, that the Queen of France will make 
great Difference between her Sons-in-law,z and the 


King of France, between his Brother-in-law of England, 


and "Spain. Ez 
By holding France, we hold the Low-Countries, which 


will make us invincible ; for they dare not abandon 


us both. On the contrary, although theſe Princes, 
a-part and diſunited, are not (as before is ſaid) to be 
feared ; yet were it a needleſs Hazard to neglect the 


Loves of France, and to ſuſtain the Hatred of the 


Arc:xiuke, of the Pope, and of the King of Spain: 
A Hatred more than immortal (if more can be) to 
car Nation and State. The Wounds are too many and 
too deep, that we have given them, to be healed 
with the Pla;ſter of a Peace. And herein the different 
Affections of theſe two Nations were made manifeſt; 

that the Spaniangs did utterly ſhun, and the French 
did earneſtly ſeek, the Love of our Prince. 

If then the former Princes ſhall combine againſt us, 
from whom may we hope for Help? If it be from 
Scucy, or Florence; God help us! Our Friends inhabit 
beycnd the Mountains; our Enemies hard at Hand. 
We leave thoſe, that are ſtrongeſt and neareſt us, 
er thoic, that are weakeſt and furtheſt off. We leave 
thoſe, that can help us, or harm us, for thoſe, that can 
0 ber ; thoſe we leave, that depend on tneinfelves, 


to Wit, the French, for thoſe, that depend on others, 


to Vii the Savogans and Florentines. 
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